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Art. l.—TuHE SouRCES FROM WHICH THE MATERIALS OF 
THE PRESENT CRUST OF THE EARTH WERE DERIVED. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


THE great question in theoretical geology on which the con- 
clusion in regard to the age of the world—founded on the 
structure of its rocky crust—depends, respects the sources 
from which the materials of the strata were derived. If they 
are held to have been such that immeasurable periods were 
required for their removal and deposition in their present 
form, then an existence of corresponding length is to be 
ascribed to the earth. If they are held and shown to have 
been such that but a brief period was necessary to their 
transference and arrangement in the positions in which they 
now lie, then there are no geological grounds for assigning 
it a longer existence than that which is ascribed to it by the 
Maker himself in the history he has given us in his word of 
its creation. 

Whatever views, however, may be entertained on that 
subject, it will be admitted by all who regard the earth as 
the work of the allwise and almighty Creator, that they were 
specifically designed by him, and the causes and conditions 
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from which they sprang arranged for the purpose of giving 
them existence. They are not the offspring of chance. 
They are not the accidental work of causes that might not 
have acted, or that might have generated a wholly different 
product, without affecting the end for which they were 
created. The marks of intelligence and benevolence with 
which they are everywhere stamped, and the important 
office they fill in determining the condition of the race, for- 
bid such a supposition. It is by them, in an eminent degree, 
that the world is fitted to be the residence of such an order 
of beings as men ;—beings that are fallen, that are to be 
divided into different communities, and subsist under sepa- 
rate governments; that are capable of civilization, of arts, of 
commerce, and of great advances in knowledge; that are 
to gain the means of subsistence and comfort by toil and 
ingenuity ; and that are to be placed in a great diversity of 
conditions, that they may in every possible form act out 
their natures, and show the moral dispositions with which 
they are animated towards God and one another. This 
constitution of the earth has, accordingly, exerted a most 
decisive influence on their physical, social, and moral condi- 
tion. It is in a very large degree because its crust is what 
it is, in the proportion of the land and water ; in the form and 
position of the continents and islands; in the direction and 
height of mountains; and in the nature and situation of 
rocks, soils, and minerals, that the life and career of the 
human family have been what they have; and that the con- 
dition of the several branches of which it consists is now 
what it is, in respect to knowledge, arts, government, and 
religion. A different arrangement of even a few of its fea- 
tures would have made it in important respects a different 
world; changed the relations to each other of large por 
tions of its population, given a different direction to their 
pursuits, generated other empires, and issued in a different 
history. Had the Alps, for example, instead of separating 
Italy from France, divided France from Germany, it would 
have given a different cast to the whole history of ancient 
and modern Europe. Had the Himalaya, with their lofty 
table lands, in place of dividing Hindostan from Thibet, 
been interposed between Germany and Russia, the climate, 
the productions, and the population would have been essen- 
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tially changed, and the agency of the different tribes on one 
another, both in Europe and central Asia, been altogether 
unlike what they have been. Had Africa, instead of pro- 
jecting from Europe to the south, stretched to the west, and 
joined this continent, it would have given a different turn, 
in a great degree, to the affairs of the whole world. America 
might then have been known, perhaps, to both Europe and 
Asia many ages ago; and been invaded by hostile armies 
from Africa, or Africa been conquered by the tribes of this 
western world, Europe and the Atlantic side of North 
America would then have been isolated from the southern 
part of the globe, and could have had no such commerce, 
and thence no such arts, and therefore no such eminence in 
wealth, cultivation, and power, as they now enjoy. Had 
South America extended to the Pole, and had the islands 
that lie southward from Malacca joined that peninsula, and 
rising into a continent stretched down to the region of per- 
petual ice, the three great southern oceans would have been 
isolated; there then could have been no circumnavigation 
of the globe, and consequently there could have been no 
general commerce. 

The existence also of such strata as constitute the surface 
of continents and islands, and their upheaval and dislocation 
in their present form, have had an almost equal influence on 
the pursuits and character of the nations that occupy them. 
Had it not been for the metals that were imbedded in them, 
there could have been neither arts nor commerce. Had it 
not been, for example, for the tin, iron, lime, and coal that 
were deposited beneath the soil of Great Britain, she 
could neither have had such an agriculture, such manufac- 
tures, nor such a navigation.. Had not the strata in which 
they and other important minerals are lodged, been elevated 
from their original position, broken into fragments, and 
exposed at the surface, they would have remained unknown, 
or from their inaccessibleness been without use; and she 
would have had but a barren soil and a scanty and uncul- 
tured population. It is thus by the provision of these 
means from which all the implements and enginery, and 
most of the materials of the arts are drawn, that man is 
armed with his power over the earth and sea, and made 
capable of appropriating them to his use, and rendering them 
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the instruments of subsistence, comfort, and progress in all 
the forms of cultivation. 

It is apparent, therefore, from the momentous influence it 
was thus to exert, that the investiture of the earth with 
such a surface was expressly designed by the Creator, and 
held an important place in the great system of measures by 
which it was to be prepared to be the habitation of men. It 
was an indispensable condition to his placing them in such 
situations, and exercising over them such a providential 
administration as he has; and thence a necessary condition 
to their being subjected to such a discipline, made capable of 
such pursuits and acquisitions, and exerting such agencies 
as have constituted the great features of their physical, social, 
political, and in an important sense, also, their moral history. 
No part of the constitution of the world has drawn after it a 
more important train of consequences. No part of it bears 
more clear and emphatic proofs that it had its origin in the 
sovereignty, wisdom, and benevolence of its author, and held 
a conspicuous place in his great scheme, as the Ruler of the 
world. Whatever then the causes were of the formation of 
the strata, they are to be regarded as having been expressly 
assigned to that work, and armed with the requisite power 
for its accomplishment ; and whatever the sources were from 
which the materials of the strata were drawn, they were 
arranged by him in their several places, with a direct refer- 
ence to the agents by which they were to be transferred to 
their present positions, and the uses to which they are now 
appropriated. The means and conditions were fitted to the 
results that were to be attained, with the same intelligence 
and skill that mark the adaptation of other physical causes 
to the effects which God employs them to produce. 

This great truth is to be borne in mind in our inquiries in 
respect to the agents and processes to which the strata owe 
their existence. Instead of having come into being aside 
from the great purposes of the Almighty, or sprung from 
causes whose proper office was to produce a different class 
of effects; they are the work of agents, and the result of 
conditions that were expressly appointed for their produc- 
tion, and that, on completing them, had accomplished their 
mission. They are themselves as absolute proofs of the 
existence and agency of such causes in such conditions, and 
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for that end, as the world itself is of the existence and agency 
of its cause. The fact that the agents by which they were 
produced, ceased to give birth to such effects, is a proof also 
that those agents are either no longer in existence, or at least 
no longer in activity in the circumstances that are requisite 
to the generation of such products. And the limitation of 
the effect to the point at which it terminates, was accordingly 
as much a matter of arrangement, as the agency was of the 
causes by which that effect was carried to that extent. 

With these views, then, of the place which the present 
constitution of the globe holds in the great scheme of the 
divine administration, and the certainty that it is the result 
of causes and conditions that were expressly, ordained to its 
production, let us inquire whence it was that the materials 
were derived that constitute the present surface of the earth, 
that has been formed since the creation of the globe itself. 

Two theories have been entertained by geologists on this 
subject. The first is that which was advanced by Werner, 
who maintained that the whole rocky and earthy mass of the 
strata was originally held in solution by the waters of the 
ocean, and was gradually deposited by the agency of chemi- 
cal and mechanical causes. But that is now universally 
rejected ; as the waters of the ocean are wholly inadequate 
to the solution of such a quantity of matter; as there are 
no chemical forces by which such a mass and combination of 
elements could be at once held in solution in any volume of 
water however great ; and no known laws of chemical agents 
by which such mixed substances held in solution could be 
separated and assorted in such a manner as to form strata 
differing in their composition like those of the crust of the 
earth. Instead of furnishing any explanation of the problem 
which it professes to solve, it embarrasses and confounds it 
by false assumptions and palpable contradictions to the laws 
of matter. 

The other theory is that now generally held, which repre- 
sents the materials of the strata as having been drawn from 
pre-existing continents and islands of granite, that were gra- 
dually disintegrated, borne down by streams to the sea, and 
spread by tides and currents over its bottom. But this, as 
was shown in our last number, is equally groundless and 

unphilosophical ; as there are no proofs that such continents 
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and islands ever existed; while it is certain from the eleva- 
tion which is ascribed to them, and from the laws that 
govern the disintegration and transportation of such masses, 
that they cannot have been the source of the materials from 
which the strata were formed. 

But if the materials of the earth were neither originally 
held in solution in the waters of the ocean, nor derived by 
disintegration from pre-existing continents and islands, it is 
manifest that, at least in the main, they must have been 
drawn from the interior of the globe. We shall, accordingly, 
endeavor to show that that was their origin; and that it 
supersedes the necessity of assigning to the earth any earlier 
date than that which is ascribed to it by the history in 
Genesis of the creation and deluge. 

In order to accomplish this, it is not necessary that we 
should demonstrate directly from the strata themselves, that 
they were thrown up from the depths of the earth, and 
arranged in their present form within the period that is implied 
in the Mosaic history of the world from its creation to the 
remodification of its surface at the deluge. All that it is 
requisite for us to prove is simply that it was compatible 
with the laws of nature, and therefore possible and probable ; 
as that being shown, the consistency of the facts of geology 
with the Scriptures is established. And that we shall accom- 
plish by proving first that all the ingredients that enter into 
the composition of the different species of rocks and soils, 
originally existed in masses in the interior of the earth; 
next, that vast volumes of them have been thrown up from 
the depths where they were first placed, and become parts 
of the present surface of the earth; and, thirdly, that there 
have been agents in the proper conditions, and of sufficient 
force, to have ejected the whole body of the sedimentary 
strata, and within the period during which, according to the 
sacred narrative, they must have been formed. If these 
points are established, as the formation of the strata will be 
shown to have been practicable within the period that 
elapsed from the creation to the change of the earth’s surface 
at the period of the deluge, no ground will exist in the strata 
themselves, for referring the creation of the world to an 
earlier date than that which is assigned it by the sacred his- 
tory. This we shall, accordingly, now proceed to prove. 
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I. In the first place, then, there is the most ample cer- 
tainty that all the various substances that enter into the com- 
position of the present surface of the earth existed originally, 
and still exist within its depths. The chief of those sub- 
stances are silica, alumine, lime, soda, potash, iron, magnesia. 
Of these, silica exists in far the greatest quantity; constitut- 
ing, probably, at least one half of the whole mass of the 
rocks and soils. Its proportion in granite is usually about 
seventy-five per cent., to thirteen or fourteen of alumine, 
eight or nine of potash, nearly two of iron, a trace of lime, 
and one or two other ingredients. This rock is now univer- 
sally regarded as having been thrown up from beneath the 
primary stratified deposits, and must have come, therefore, 
in a large measure from a depth in the earth, and demon- 
strates accordingly the existence in its interior of the several 
elements that enter into its composition. Felspar, mica, and 
hornblende, instead of simple minerals, are formed by the 
union of those elements in different proportions. In felspar 
there are of 





Silica, . . . 64:04 Potash, . . 13°66 
Alumina, . . 18°94 Lime, . ‘ . 076 
Oxide ofiron, . . 0°74. 
In hornblende, the proportions are usually 
Silica, . ; . 45°69 Magnesia, . . 18°79 
Alumina, .  .12°18 Protoxide ofiron, 7:32 
Lime, . . . 13°83 of magnesia, 0°22 


Fluoric acid, . . 1:50.* 
Several of these elements, however, enter in much larger 
proportions into the composition of lavas. Thus of the 
felspathic minerals in volcanic rocks, there are in 


Silica. Alumine, Lime. Magnesia. Soda. Iron. icine ti 
. 4 , and a trace of iron, mag- 
Anorthite, 43°79 35°49 18°93 t nesia, soda, and potash. 


Labradorite, 53°48 2646 9°49 174 4:10 1°60 and a trace of potash. 
Andesin, 59°60 24°28 677 100 6°53 1°58 1°08 potash. 


Albite, 69°36 19°26 0°46 1050 048 —— ,, 
Orthoclase, 65°72 18°57 0°35 1°25 14.02 ,, 
Adularia, 65°59 17°97 1:34 101 13°99 =, ¢ 





* H. T. de la Beche’s Geol. Observer, pp. 34, 35. 
+ H. T. de la Beche’s Geological Observer, p. 352. Daubney’s Description 
of Volcanoes, p. 13. 
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In the volcanic rocks or lavas themselves these ingre- 
dients exist in still different proportions. Thus in Trachytes 
and other volcanic rocks, silica ranges from 49°21 to 73°46 ; 
alumina from 12-04 to 20°80; iron from 1°49 to 11°84; lime 
from 0°45 to 8°83; magnesia from 0°39 to 7°96; potash from 
1°42 to 7°16; and soda from 4°29 to 7°98, with sometimes a 
trace of manganese.* 

In the recent lava of Kilauea Hawaii, silica ranges from 
39°74 to 59°80; protoxide of iron from 16°91 to 33°62; and 

soda from 4°83 to 21°62.+ 
‘In basalt, silica ranges from 44°50 to 59°5; alumina from 
11'5 to 17°56; iron from 4°64 to 20.t 

In all these volcanic rocks, which it is universally held 
are ejected from deep abysses in the earth, all the great ele- 
mentary substances of which the strata consist are thus con- 
spicuous ingredients. They present the most decisive proofs, 
therefore, that the various substances that enter into the 
composition of the strata were placed by the Creator origi- 
nally in masses in the interior of the earth. 

But besides the place which lime holds in these volcanic 
rocks, it has in some instances been thrown up in masses 
from the interior of the planet. Thus Mr. Emmons describes 
many veins, dykes, and larger bodies in the northern section 
of this State that are undoubtedly of igneous origin. 


“The origin of primitive limestone, I apprehend, is precisely the 
same as that of all the granitic compounds. It is not as some, per- 
haps, would be ready to suggest, produced by the overflowing of a 
molten mass of granite on a sedimentary limestone, thereby decom- 
posing it; and by which portions the most intensely acted on would 
be raised in a vaporous state, and made to penetrate the mass of 
cooling granite above. Geologists, in speaking of limestone, seem to 
be averse to the admission that it may form a portion of the interior 
of the earth, or even to admit that it may exist there at all; but 
there seems not a particle of sound reason against the doctrine that 
it may be as common in the earth as silex, or any of the simple or 
compound rocks. There is, in fact, more reason to make this infer- 





* De la Beche’s Geol. Observer, p. 353, 
+ Dana’s Geology of the U. 8. Ex. Exped. p. 200. 
t De la Beche’s Geol. Observer, p. 396. 
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ence, for many of the phenomena of nature speak of its being, and 
proclaim its existence. From what I have seen of it, I am disposed 
to consider it as one of the igneous products, having its origin in a 
mode corresponding to all the unstratified rocks, and differing from 
them merely in the materials of which it is composed.”—Zmmons’s 
Geology of the 2d District of New York, p. 26. 


He accordingly cites a number of localities in which large 
masses, dykes, and veins of limestone project up from 
beneath into granite, in such a manner as to render it indis- 
putable that they were forced from below in a state of fusion 
like the veins and dykes of granite, quartz, trap, and other 
species that have been driven up from beneath by heat into 
the primary and secondary formations. 

Iron, also, has been ejected from the interior of the earth 
in masses, as is seen from its existence in rocks that are of 
igneous origin. Thus of the magnetic oxide Mr. Emmons 
states : 


““ Masses of ore appear to be coeval with the rock which incloses 
them ; or such a view comports best with many facts and phenomena 
which are brought to light in mining. If this is sustained by future 
investigations, it will necessarily follow that the original formation 
must have been influenced by the same agents as those which were 
concerned in the production or modification of the materials compos- 
ing the rock. The rock which incloses the ore is clearly unstratified ; 
from which we are also to infer the igneous origin of the inclosed 
mass of ore. We are clearly driven off from every other mode of 
formation: the theory of electro-magnetic agency appears out of the 
question.”—Emmons’s Geology of the 2d District of New York, 
p. 90. 


Other passages might be quoted from him and others, that 
present the same fact. We have thus the most indisputable 
proofs that all the great elements of the strata—silex, alu- 
mine, lime, potash, soda, magnesia, and iron—existed origi- 
nally in the interior of the earth. The materials were lodged 
there on a vast scale, for the formation by their transference 
to the surface of precisely such composite rocks as those: 
which now constitute the covering of the globe. 


II. Immense masses of these substances that were origi- 
nally deposited in the depths of the interior, have actually 
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been ejected to the surface, and now form a part of the 
earth’s rocky vesture. Thus all the unstratified rocks— 
granite, porphyry, greenstone, serpentine, hypersthene, 
basalt, and all the varieties of trap, as well as the lavas and 
tuff of modern volcanoes, are universally admitted to be of 
igneous origin, and to have been elevated from the interior 
of the earth; and they together constitute a very consider- 
able part of the crust that rises above the level of the sea. 
The Andes of South America, for example, extending from 
the Isthmus to Cape Horn, with a breadth of from 80 or 40 
to 500 miles, cover, it is supposed, about one sixth of that 
continent, and rising from three or four thousand to fifteen 
or eighteen thousand feet, irrespective of the highest peaks, 
have undoubtedly—with the ranges that lie eastward of them 
in Venezuela, at the sources of the Oronoco, and in Brazil— 
several times the bulk of the other parts of the continent 
that lie above the line of the ocean ; and they consist mainly 
of granite, porphyry, trachyte, andesite, basalt, and other 
igneous rocks, of which silex, alumine, lime, iron, potash, and 
soda, are the chief constituents. All these immense masses 
were thrown up to the surface, it should be considered, sub- 
sequently to the deposition of the principal stratified rocks ; 
as is seen from the fact that they bear on their sides and 
summits vast bodies of the primary, secondary, and tertiary 
strata, that, anterior to their upheaval, were spread over the 
areas at the bottom of the sea they now occupy. Their ele- 
ments existed in the depths of the earth, therefore, at the 
period of the formation of the strata, and constituted proba- 
bly but a small portion of the immeasurable stores that were 
there treasured up. They prove, accordingly, that there 
was at that epoch an ample stock of them in the recesses of 
the earth for the formation of the strata. Nor have they 
been exhausted by the vast quantities that have been trans- 
ferred to the surface. They continue to be thrown up by all 
the active volcanoes, and hold as large a place in the compo- 
sition of their lavas, as in those that were ejected ages ago: 
and they continue still, there is every reason to suppose, to 
exist in exhaustless abundance in the interior of the globe. 
That a large share of the volcanoes from which they were 
once emitted, have sunk into inactivity, is owing to the 
exhaustion of the combustible or chemical agents in which 
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their fires had their origin; not to the want of silica, alu- 
mine, lime, soda, and potash, that were, it is to be presumed, 
the subjects on which their fires acted, rather than the direct 
cause itself of their combustion. 

We have the most ample evidence, therefore, that suffi- 
cient stores of them were originally treasured up in the 
depths of the earth to furnish the materials of the sedimen- 
tary strata. There is enough of them there now—for aught 
that can be shown or rendered probable—to furnish a similar 
rocky covering to a score of such worlds as ours. 


III. In the third place, there were chemical and mechani- 
cal agents in existence and activity at that period, of sufii- 
cient power to transfer those materials from the depths of the 
earth to the surface, and unite them in the forms in which 
they now subsist in the strata. That such agents have 
existed and acted in the deep abysses of the earth where 
those substances were deposited, and with far greater energy 
and on a far larger scale than was requisite to that effect, is 
seen from the fact that it was by their action that all the 
mountains of the globe, and in a great degree the whole mass 
of the continents and islands, were raised from beneath the 
ocean to their present elevation. And the masses thus 
moved that lie beneath the line of the sea, are probably hun- 
dreds of times greater than those that rise above that line. 
The base of the mountains or bottoms of the columns that 
were upheaved, lie probably many times the distance below 
the surface that their summits stretch above it. The force 
that was exerted in upheaving them was, therefore, immea- 
surably greater than was requisite to the elevation to the 
surface of the contents of any one of the strata that can be 
supposed to have been thrown up at a single effort. The 
whole mass of a mountain, however great in weight, was to 
be lifted at once. Of the materials of a stratum forced up in 
a continuous current, like the waters of a spring or the lava 
of a volcano, only a small portion was to be supported at the 
same time. The weight at any moment, for example, of the 
column of lava borne upwards in the cavity of Etna or Hecla, 
at a period of the most violent eruption, is but that of a 
feather to the mountain itself, compared to the vast and 
inconceivable weight that was uplifted at the elevation of the 
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Alps from the fathomless abysses of the earth in which their 
massy granites were elaborated. The lofty pinnacles and 
mounds of that range are themselves, indeed, but trifles, pro- 
bably, in comparison of the vast bed extending down an 
immense depth in which they are rooted, that must have been 
elevated at the same moment along with them. Agents, 
then, have in fact been acting in the depths of the planet, 
and elevating the substances deposited there to the surface, 
that were of even greater energy than is ordinarily exerted 
in voleanoes, and than was necessary to the gradual ejection 
of the materials of the strata in the long series of ages that 
was occupied in their formation. 

The forces, however, that are exerted in volcanic erup- 
tions, and the volume of matter ejected by them on the sur- 
face in brief periods, is sometimes immense. Thus the cur- 
rent of lava thrown up in 1783 by Skaptar Jokul, one of the 
principal volcanoes of Iceland, was like that of a great river, 
and soon filled up deep valleys and spread over extensive 
plains. 


“On the 11th of June, Skiptar Jokul threw out a torrent of lava 
which flowed down into the river Skapta and completely dried it up. 
The channel of the river was between high rocks, in many places 
from 400 to 600 feet in depth, and near 200 in breadth. Not only 
did the lava fill up this great defile to the brink, but it overflowed 
the adjacent fields to a considerable extent. The burning flood, on 
issuing from the rocky gorge, was then arrested for some time by a 
deep lake which formerly existed in the course of the river between 
Skaptardal and Aa, which it entirely filled. . . . On the 18th 
of June, another ejection of this liquid lava rushed from the volcano, 
which flowed down with amazing velocity over the surface of the 
first stream. By the damming up of the mouths of some of the 
tributaries of the Skapta, many villages were completely overflowed 
with water, and thus great destruction of property was caused. The 
lava, after flowing for several days, was precipitated down a tremen- 
dous cataract called Stapafoss, where it filled a profound abyss, which 
that great waterfall had been hollowing out for ages, and after this 
the fiery current again continued its course. 

“On the 2d of August, fresh floods of lava still pouring from the 
volcano, a new branch was sent off in a new direction; for the chan- 
nel of the Skapta was now so entirely choked up, and every opening 
to the west and north so obstructed, that the melted matter was 
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forced to take a new course, so that it ran in a south-east direction, 
and discharged itself into the bed of the river Haverfisfliot, where a 
scene of destruction scarcely inferior to the former was occasioned. 
These Icelandic lavas—like the ancient streams that are met with in 
Auvergne and other provinces of central France—are stated to have 
accumulated to a prodigious depth in narrow rocky gorges; but 
where they came to wide alluvial plains, they spread themselves 
out into broad burning lakes, sometimes from twelve to fifteen miles 
wide, and one hundred feet deep. When the fiery lake which filled 
up the lower portion of the valley of the Skapta had been augmented 
by new supplies, the lava flowed up the course of the river to the 
foot of the hills from whence the Skapta takes its rise. . . . The 
eruption did not entirely cease till the end of two years. . . 

“The extraordinary volume of the melted matter produced in this 
eruption, deserves the particular attention of the geologist. Of the 
two branches which flowed in nearly opposite directions, the greatest 
was fifty, and the lesser forty miles in length. The extreme breadth 
which the Skapta branch attained in the low countries, was from 
twelve to fifteen miles; that of the other about seven. The ordi- 
nary height of both currents was 100 feet, but in narrow defiles it 
sometimes amounted to 600.”—Lyell’s Principles, vol. i. pp. 
342-344. 


The matter thrown out of this voleano principally in a few 
days of a single season, was thus enough probably to spread 
a stratum ten or twelve feet in thickness over six or seven 
thousand square miles. 

The eruptions from Kilauea Hawaii are also on a vast 
scale :— 


“The discharge from the large lake during the night of the 17th, 
must have been equal to fifteen million cubic feet of melted rock. 
This undoubtedly found cavities to receive it on the line of the erup- 
tion. It is impossible to calculate the discharge from the smaller or 
Judd’s lake, but supposing it had continued as rapid as it was at the 
first filling, it would have thrown out, by the time I was there next 
day, upwards of two hundred million cubic feet of lava. It will 
readily be perceived, with such a flood, it would be possible within 
the lapse of a period comparatively short, geologically speaking, for 
a mound the size of Mauna Loa to be heaped up. However large 
the above numbers may seem to be, we have reason to suppose from 
appearances, that the ‘boiling up’ and overflow of the terminal 
crater of Mauna Loa must have been far greater ; so much so, indeed, 
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that the outpourings of Kilauea cannot bear a comparison with it. 
Its whole height of more than six thousand feet above the plain of 
lava, appears to be entirely owing to the accumulation of ejected 
matter.”— Wilkes’s Narrative of the U. S. Exploring Expedition, 
vol. iv. p. 178. 


In an eruption which commenced on the 30th of May, 
1840, and continued three weeks, a far greater mass was 
ejected. 


“The first appearance of the lavas at the surface occurred in a 
small crater about six miles from Kilauea. The next day another 
outbreak was distinguished farther towards the coast. Other open- 
ings followed, and by Monday, the Ist of June, the large flow had 
begun which formed a continuous stream to the sea, where it reached 
on the 3d of June, destroying the small village of Nanawale. This 
flood issued from several fissures along its whole course, instead of 
being an overflow of lavas from a single opening ; the lowest being 
at an elevation of 1244 feet, as determined by Captain Wilkes, at a 
point twenty-seven miles distant from Kilauea, twenty-two miles 
from the first outbreak, and twelve from the shores. . . 

“The lavas rolled on sometimes sluggishly and sometimes vio- 
lently, receiving at times fresh force from new accessions to the fiery 
stream, and then almost ceasing its motion. It swept away forests 
in its course, at times parting and inclosing islets of earth and shrub- 
bery, and at other times undermining and bearing away masses of 
rock and vegetation on its surface. Finally it plunged into the sea 
with loud detonations. The burning lava on meeting the waters 
was shivered, like melted glass, into millions of particles, which were 
thrown up in clouds that darkened the sky, and fell like a storm of 
hail over the surrounding country. Vast columns of steam and 
vapors rolled off before the wind, whirling in ceaseless agitation, and 
the reflected glare of the lavas formed a fiery firmament overhead. 
For three weeks this terrific river disgorged itself into the sea with 
little abatement. Night was converted into day on all eastern 
Hawaii. The light rose and spread like morning upon the moun- 
tains, and its glare was seen on the opposite side of the island. It 
was distinctly visible for more than one hundred miles at sea, and at 
the distance of forty miles fine print could be read at midnight. .. . 

“From the period, thirty-six hours, which the lavas required to 
reach the sea, an average velocity of four hundred feet an hour is 
readily deduced, as stated by Captain Wilkes. Yet as the lavas 
issued from various fissures along the course, the result cannot be 
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correctly compared to an overflow of fluid; it is rather the rate of 
progress of the eruption than of the motion of a flowing liquid. 

“The thickness of the stream of lava was estimated by Dr. Picker- 
ing as averaging ten or twelve feet. In some places it was not over 
six feet. The whole area, judging from the surveys, covers about 
fifteen square statute miles; and reducing to feet, and multiplying 
by the depth, 12 feet, gives, for the amount of ejected lava, 
5,018,000,000 cubic feet ; to which, if we add for the previous ejec- 
tions of the same eruption, three more square miles, it gives 
6,023,000,000 of cubic feet for the whole amount of lavas which 
reached the surface.* 

“We have a still more accurate means of estimating the amount 
of lavas which passed from Kilauea, in the actual cubic contents of 
the emptied pit. The area of the lower pit, as determined by the 
surveys of the expedition, is equal to 38,500,000 square feet. Mul- 
tiplying this by 400 feet, the depth of the pit after the eruption, we 
have 15,400,000,000 cubic.feet for the solid contents of the space 
occupied by lavas before the eruption, and, therefore, the actual 
amount of the material which flowed from Kilauea. This is two and 
a half times the amount obtained from the estimated extent of the 
eruptions. The difference may be accounted for partly on the 
ground that fissures were filled as well as surfaces overflowed, and 
also that there may have been eruptions beneath the sea not esti- 
mated.t This amount is equivalent to a triangular ridge eight hun- 





* This calculation, however, if we understand it, respects only the mass of 
the lava that remains on the surface between Kilauea and the shore. It 
takes no notice of the vast cataract that plunged into the ocean during the 
three weeks of the eruption. If that were taken into the account, the whole 
sum that was ejected would be seen to be immensely greater than this 
estimate. 

+ Here there is an omission also from the estimate of that portion of the 
lava that was precipitated into the sea. It is assumed also that no lava was 
ejected except what was drawn from Kilauea; and that no accessions were 
made to the stock in that reservoir during the progress of the eruption by 
fresh emissions from the abysses beneath; both of which were possible and 
probable, and on a great scale. The estimate must necessarily be in a large 
degree conjectural; but if conformed to the data furnished by Captain 
Wilkes, must greatly transcend Mr. Dana’s calculation. Captain Wilkes 
represents the breadth of the stream at its entrance into the ocean as three 
fourths of a mile, or 3,960 feet: and the rush of the current to the sea as at 
the rate of 400 feet an hour. Let us suppose the breadth of the column pre- 
cipitated into the sea to have been 3,500 feet, its average depth 10 feet, and 
the length of the current that made the plunge in twenty-four hours, 9,000 
feet ; the mass, at that rate, precipitated into the ocean in twenty days, would 
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dred feet high, two miles long, and over a mile wide at base.”— 
Dana’s Geology of the U. S. Ex. Expedition, pp. 188-192. 


The materials of the strata, however, were not thrown up 
from the interior in the form of lava—as they exhibit no 
marks of fusion—but of mud or a liquid tide, much like that, 
probably, which is ejected by the mud volcanoes of Italy, 
South America, and the Crimea. It seems probable that the 
first volcanic ejections were neither in the form of molten 
lava, nor attended with flames or excessive heat. If mate- 
rials like those of the granitic masses which now constitute 
the general floor on which the stratified and volcanic rocks 
rest, originally formed the exterior of the globe, as their 
crystallization has taken place since their creation, they may 
be supposed to have existed at first in the form of particles, 
and were not improbably at the surface promiscuously 
mingled with each other, so as to form on the first continents 
and islands, a proper soil for the plants which were made to 
spring from them. As all the rocks, indeed, of which we 
have any knowledge, whether crystalline or stratified, have 
been formed since the creation of the elements of which they 
consist, we may justly assume that thé surface of the earth 
to the depth which they now occupy, whatever that may be, 
was in its primitive state, in the form of dust, or without 
cementation in hard masses. If such was its state, the water 
of the ocean would naturally have descended into it, and as 
long as it met with no other substances than those that con- 
stitute granite, as it would have excited little more chemical 
action than sea water now does on pulverized granite, its 
chief effect would have been simply to moisten and soften 
the mass, and render it susceptible of a more easy displace- 
ment when subjected to the impulse of a powerful force from 
beneath. On the supposition then that the water descended 
to a depth equal to that of the present volcanic fires, which 
is, probably, at least fifteen or twenty miles below the sur- 
face, ere it came in contact with elements like iron, for 





be 6,300,000,000 cubic feet; to which, if the mass remaining on the surface, 
as estimated by Mr. Dana, 5,018,000,000, be added, they will form an aggre- 
gate of 11,318,000,000 cubic feet. If to these the proportion he supposes to 
have been absorbed by nssures be added, the whole sum will be near 
20,000,000,000. 
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example, and sulphur, which it could excite to powerful 
chemical action, and that it was then decomposed, a violent 
heat developed, and vast volumes of expansive gases gene- 
rated ; the effect would have been an upheaval of the softened 
mass at the points where that action became energetic, and 
at length the opening of a passage to the surface, by chasms 
extending, perhaps, long distances, through which the impri- 
soned forces beneath would have found vents; and the main 
discharges from which, at first, would obviously have been not 
molten lava, nor mud raised to a great heat, but the softened 
earth itself nearest the surface, and subsequently from greater 
depths. All the force of a powerful volcano may thus be 
supposed to have been employed for a long time in the sea- 
sons of its activity, in the propulsion to the surface of such 
unfused materials as form the great elements of the strata, 
ere burning lava began to be ejected; and this supposition 
is corroborated by the fact, that it was not till the primary 
and secondary strata had been formed that the igneous rocks 
began to appear on the surface. 

Another important effect of such a process would have 
been, that that portion of the earth’s surface which was 
expanded upwards beneath the ocean, would have been 
exposed by its elevation to the violent action of waves and 
tides, and currents, and swept off and spread, like that ejected 
from the depths below, over the surrounding surface, On 
the intermission of such an eruption, the chasm would 
speedily have been obliterated by the action of the waters on 
the softened mass, and soon, perhaps, no other indications of 
it remained, than the greater thickness near it of the stratum 
it had formed, than at a distance; as strata usually thin out 
regularly from the point or line where they attain their 
greatest depth. 

Views very similar to these were several years since sug- 
gested by Mr. Bakewell, an eminent English geologist, for 
the purpose especially of accounting for the limestone and 
chalk formations. Thus, he says: 


“In referring to the vast magnitude of ancient volcanoes, I have 
stated that they had, doubtless, an important office. to perform in 
nature; and can it be unreasonable to believe that the earth itself is 
the great storehouse where the materials that form its surface were 
VOL. V.—NO. II. 13 
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prepared, and from whence they were thrown out upon the surface in 
an igneous, aqueous, or gaseous state, either as melted lava, or in 
aqueous solution, or in mechanical admixture with water in the form 
of mud, or in the comminuted state of powder or sand? Inflamma- 
ble and more volatile substances may have been emitted in a gaseous 
state, and become concrete on the surface. 

“These primeval eruptions, judging from the size of the ancient 
fissures and craters, may have been sufficient to cover a large portion 
of the globe. Nor can it be deemed improbable that still larger and 
more ancient craters have been entirely covered by succeeding erup- 
tions. In proportion as the formation of the surface advanced, these 
eruptions might decline and be more and more limited in their 
operation. 

“Tt is not necessary to suppose that these subterranean eruptions 
consisted only of lava in a state of fusion. The largest active vol- 
canoes at present existing, throw out the different earths intermixed 
with water in the form of mud. Nor should we limit the eruptions 
of earthy matter in solution or suspension to volcanic craters ; the 
vast fissures or rents which intersect the different rocks, may have 
served for the passage of siliceous solutions to the surface. We know 
of no instance in nature of siliceous earth being held in aqueous solu- 
tion, except in the waters of hot or boiling springs; and hence it 
seems reasonable to infer that many siliceous rocks and veins have 
been deposited from subterranean ‘raters at a high femperature. 
Calcareous or cretaceous matter is also ejected during aqueous vol- 
canic eruptions. According to Ferrara, streams of liquid chalk, or 
chalk in the state of mud, were ejected from the mud volcano of 
Macaluba, in Sicily, in 1777, which in a short space formed a bed 
several feet in thickness. Beds of limestone may have been formed 
by similar calcareous eruptions, in which the lime might be some- 
times in solution, and sometimes mechanically suspended; and the 
numerous remains of testaceous animals in limestone appear to indi- 
cate that the calcareous solutions were favorable to the growth of 
animals whose coverings contain so much calcareous matter. Nor is 
it necessary to suppose that these aqueous eruptions were always 
sudden, and attended with violent convulsions, for when a passage 
was once opened they may have risen slowly, and have been diffused 
in a tranquil state, and by gradual deposition or condensation, may 
have enveloped the most delicate animals or vegetables without injur- 
ing their external form. 

“If the geologist can admit such a condition of the ancient world 
as above described—a condition which on a smaller scale might be 
proved to have existed since the period of authentic history; if he 
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will further admit, that before the formation of chalk, a great por- 
tion of what is now England and the northern continent of Europe, 
was covered by a deep ocean, interspersed with islands and sur- 
rounded by ancient continents—and this few modérn geologists will 
deny—then if we allow submarine aqueous eruptions of calcareous 
matter either in solution or mechanical suspension, and eruptions of 
siliceous solutions from thermal waters, to have been poured over the 
bottom of this deep and ancient ocean, we shall have all the circum- 
stances required to form thick beds of chalk, interspersed with layers 
and nodules of flint. . . . 

“ My object in directing the attention of geologists to this subject, 
is to show that strata may be formed more rapidly than they are 
generally disposed to believe; and that the feeble operations of 
natural causes in our own times, however similar in kind, bear no 
proportion in their intensity to the mighty agents that have formed 
the ancient crust of the globe.”—Bakewell’s Geology, pp. 351-355. 


A similar suggestion in respect to the origin of limestone 
was made by Mr. Featherstonhaugh, in his report in 1835. 


“ The general deposits of calcareous matter on the globe have been 
by some persons attributed to the exuvie of animals, without stop- 
ping to inquire whence those animals derived the solid parts they 
have left behind them. As we know not that animals have the 
power of forming lime from other mineral elements, we are compel- 
led to suppose that the calcareous matter forming their osseous struc- 
ture, their testaceous and crustaceous coverings, preceded them. In 
considering the primitive rocks, we have perceived that forces of great 
power, and unknown in modern times, have been in action in the 
earlier periods of the planet—forces which even now continue occa- 
sionally to act, though feebly and rarely. As to the manner in 
which the statuary limestones were produced, there is much ambi- 
guity. We know, however, that mineral springs, both thermal and 
cold, deposit carbonate of lime in great quantities, as they come in 
contact with the atmosphere. The prodigious deposits of this 
character form a cold mineral water in the Sweet Springs valley in 
Virginia, which presents one of the most rare geological phenomena ; 
the no less interesting travertine deposited by the Hot Springs of the 
Washita in Arkansas, both of which localities I visited this last year, 
and similar phenomena in various parts of the world, render it quite 
possible that some extraneous calcareous deposits, lying amidst 
the primitive rocks, have come from the central parts of the earth in a 
state of aqueous solution, and have subsequently received their high 
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crystalline character from being in contact with ignigenous rocks in 
an incandescent state. With springs of such a character in action, 
the animals of those times could be at no loss for calcareous matter 
in favored localities. 

“In the grauwacke we have beds of. limestone, derived, for aught 
we know to the contrary, like the statuary limestone in the primitive 
series, from solutions ejected from below, alternating with schistose 
and sandy beds of probable mechanical origin.” Featherstonhaugh’s 
Report, 1835, on the country between the Missouri and Red Rivers, 
pp. 20-25. 


Such as we have already shown, is the theory in respect 
to the origin of limestone advanced by Dr. Emmons. We 
cite from him another passage. 


“ The opinions of geologists in relation to the origin of limestone 
have been hitherto unsettled. From the great amount of limestone 
in: the strata which may be inspected, it has been supposed that 
animals possessed the power of forming it, or of combining its 
elements. This view or theory seems to be wholly unnecessary ; for 
what reason have we to infer that it is a material less common in the 
interior of the earth than silex or alumine? And if it is common, it 
may find its way to the surface by the same means as the materials 
composing other rocks. 

“ Leaving here the opinions of other geologists, I will state that 
there are two points which it will be my object to establish ; Ist, 
That it is a rock of igneous origin; and 2d, That it is unstratified, 
which follows from the establishment of the first point: or, if the 
last proposition is placed first—-viz. that the rock is unstratified, its 
igneous origin seems to follow with equal certainty ; so that the 
points to be proved are really reduced to. one.”—Hmmons’s Geology 
of the Second District of New York, p. 38. 


He proceeds, accordingly, to establish these points by 
proofs drawn from the rock in a great number of localities. 

Mr. Hall adopts the same theory to account forthe forma- 
tion'of some of the sandstones of the western district of this 
State. , 


“Tf we might be permitted to hazard a conjecture as to the 
changes and their causes going on at, the time of the deposition of 
these different divisions of the Medina sandstone—we should incline 
twthe belief that the lower shaly deposit was the product of a mud 
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volcano, rapidly ejected and spread over the surface, rendering the 
sea turbid and discolored to such a degree as to prevent the exist- 
ence of any organic forms. Afterwards the cessation of the volcanic 
action allowed the deposition of the grey quartzose mass ; the mate- 
rials having perhaps the same origin as the grey sandstone which 
was formed previous to the commencement of the Medina. Although 
at this period there was no matter ejected from the volcano, still it 
may have produced oscillations of the surface, causing alternate deep 
and shallow water, or deep water in some places and shallow in 
others. Subsequently towards the close of the grey deposit, the vol- 
cano broke forth again with renewed energy, destroying all the 
organic forms which had come into existence during this compara- 
tively quiescent period, and overwhelming the whole with another 
deposit of mud like that below. Again, after a time the subter- 
ranean action appears to have become more quiet, gradually subsid- 
ing, and allowing an increase of sandy matter from some other 
source. Lastly, towards the termination of the deposit of mud, and 
when the sand had increased considerably, we find an abundance of 
vegetable forms, ... and the whole series terminating with the grey 
division, marked by that singular fossil, the Dictuolites..—J. Hall’s 
Geology of Western New York, p. 40. 


We have the most decisive evidences, therefore, that the 
great agents that have acted in the depths of the earth where 
the substances of which the strata consist were originally 
deposited, were abundantly adequate to transfer them to the 
surface in the state that was requisite to their conversion 
into the rocks into which they were formed. 


IV. These agents were adequate to the transference of 
the materials of the strata from the interior to the surface, in 
the period that is represented in the Mosaic record as hav- 
ing intervened betwixt the creation of the earth and the 
remodification of its surface at the flood. Sixteen hundred, 
eighteen hundred, or two thousand years were as ample for 
the work as sixteen or eighteen thousand, or the immeasur- 
able round of ages which geologists represent as having 
been occupied in the derivation of the materials of the strata 
from granitic mountains and continents that were to be dis- 
integrated and transported to the ocean by the feeble agents 
that are now reducing the rocks to dust, and conveying their 
detritus to the sea. That the materials for such a process 
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were deposited in the depths of the earth throughout its 
whole circuit, is seen from the fact, that the whole mass of the 
granite which is now elevated into the atmosphere, and which 
lies beneath the stratified formations, has, in the judgment 
generally of geologists, been raised to fusion by heat from 
beneath, and received its present crystalline form since the 
deposition of the primary strata. There is no reason to 
suppose that a particle of that rock was brought into exist- 
ence in its present state by the creative fiat. It is the work 
of powerful chemical and mechanical forces that have since 
acted on the silex, alumine, potash, soda, lime, iron, magne- 
sia, and other ingredients of which it is constructed. But if 
that took place in the manner we have supposed, by the 
evolution of heat in the depths of the earth, the first effect 
of which was the propulsion to the surface of vast masses of 
silex, alumine, lime, potash, soda, magnesia, iron, and other 
elements that enter into the composition of the strata, in the 
form of minute particles, moistened or rendered liquid by 
water, then, manifestly, the causes of the propulsion of these 
materials to the exterior existed beneath every point of the 
surface, and were as universal as the strata themselves are 
that have been formed from them. They were undoubtedly, 
therefore, at least as adequate to the production of the latter 
effect as they were of the former. Indeed, if the views we 
have presented of the process are correct, the fusion of the 
granitic elements, which originally lay at the surface, could 
not have been produced by the evolution of heat in the 
abysses beneath, without first producing chasms and vents at 
innumerable points, and forcing up into the superincumbent 
ocean immense volumes of the moistened materials that lay 
between the surface and the great subterranean laboratory 
from which the heat and the explosive forces generated by it 
proceeded. 

Let us suppose the waters of Lake Superior to be drained, 
and its bed scooped down through the whole series of strati- 
fied and crystallized rocks that lie beneath it, till a region 
were reached at a depth perhaps of fifteen or twenty miles, 
where, let it be assumed, a vast magazine is treasured up of 
voleanic materials. Let us then suppose the chasm to be 
filled by successive layers, each hundreds or thousands of 
feet in thickness, of silex, alumine, lime, potash, soda, iron, 
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magnesia, and a proportionate share of the other elements 
that enter into the composition of the strata, in minute pri- 
mitive particles. Let us suppose the waters of the lake 
then to be readmitted to its bed, and gradually to descend 
through it till they reached the magazine of volcanic matter, 
and generated an expansive force by which the superincum- 
bent mass should be pushed upwards; it is manifest that 
that portion of the upper layer, at the points where the 
impulse from below was the greatest, would be the first that 
would be raised above the general level and mixed with the 
waters of the lake; and that if it were silex, it would, on 
being subjected to the proper agencies, form quartz rock or 
sandstone; if alumine, with an intermixture of silex, it 
would form marl, or some species of schist; and if lime, 
limestone. The effect of the impelling force from beneath, 
however, especially if large volumes of gas were driven 
upwards, would soon be to open a passage to the surface by 
a vein or chasm, through which a current of the moistened 
or liquid matter would be driven up into the waters of the 
lake, and diffused over its bottom; and if that process were 
continued, a portion of each layer in the series would be 
raised to the surface and spread in a stratum over the bed of 
the lake—before a stream of melted lava would mount 
through the passage and pass into the waters, or shoot into 
the atmosphere. But such a stupendous enginery acting, 
with slight intervals, at innumerable points throughout the 
circuit of the globe, would have been amply adequate to 
throw the whole materials of the strata on the surface in the 
lapse of fifteen, sixteen, or eighteen hundred years. Such a 
period would, indeed, seem excessive rather than too short 
for such a work. Such powerful agents, acting at points 
not more numerous than those at which igneous rocks and 
lavas have been driven to the surface, would undoubtedly 
have been sufficient for that effect. 

We have thus the most ample evidence of the existence at 
that period of the requisite materials and agents in the pro- 
per conditions for the accomplishment of that work. We 
shall now proceed to show that this view of the origin of the 
strata is corroborated and verified by a variety of considera- 
tions. 

1. It is confirmed by the great number of the points at 
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which igneous rocks and lavas have been forced up to the 
surface. The number of volcanoes that burned during the 
formation of the secondary and tertiary strata was not only 
far greater than at present, but in the ratio probably of 
hundreds to one. Their traces are seen on a vast scale in 
many regions where no eruptions have taken place for cen- 
turies. Thus they are very numerous in Central and 
Southern France, sixty cones being distinguishable in the 
single province of Auvergne. They exist in great numbers 
in Germany, Hungary, Transylvania, and Styria. In 
Northern, Central, and Southern Italy they are very fre- 
quent ; in Sicily, also, Sardinia, and the neighboring islands. 
Traces of them are seen in Spain and Portugal. Their 
relics exist on a great scale in the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago, and throughout Asia Minor. They are seen 
also in Syria, Southern Arabia, Persia, Northern and East- 
ern Asia, and the islands of the Chinese seas. Most of the 
islands of the Atlantic, and—except those of coral—nearly 
the whole of the vast crowd that stud the Indian and Pacific 
oceans, have been the seat of volcanoes ; and craters that no 
longer burn are found in great numbers along the whole line 
of the mountains that skirt the Pacific coast, from the Arctic 
Ocean to Cape’Horn. If the number still active in different 
parts of the globe is, as is supposed, from one hundred and 
seventy-five to two hundred, the whole series that have 
burned at successive periods must undoubtedly amount to 
many thousands. 

But the number of points at which igneous rocks—gra- 
nite, porphyry, basalt, and trap—have been forced up to the 
surface, is immensely greater. Some, or all of them, are 
found in almost every considerable district of the globe. 
Though there are no traces in the British islands of 
modern volcanoes, granite, porphyry, greenstone, hyper- 
sthene, basalt, and trap form the crust, or lie immediately 
beneath the soil in England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Hebrides and Orkneys, in thousands of places, indicating 
that there has been at least an equal number of passages 
from the molten abyss beneath, through which first the 
materials that lay above it, and then a portion of its own 
contents, have been driven up to the surface. In this coun- 
try no lavas occur throughout the wide space betwixt the 
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Mississippi and New Brunswick, or the great lakes and the 
Atlantic; yet granite, porphyry, hypersthene, hornblende, 
greenstone, serpentine, basalt, and trap, rise to the surface, or 
tower into the atmosphere in myriads and perhaps hundreds 
of thousands of places, so distinct from each other as to 
show that the passages through which they generally made 
their way to the surface, were separate from each other. 
They are equally numerous also on other portions of the 
globe. Half as many channels of ejection from below, and 
probably a much smaller number, would have been ade- 
quate for the transfer to the surface, in a very few centuries, 
of a sufficient mass of materials for the formation of the 
strata. That such a vast number of openings have been 
formed from the interior, through which immense volumes 
of matter have been thrown up and incorporated in the 
crust of the globe, demonstrates, at least, the possibility and 
probability that it was through them or others of the like 
nature that the silex, alumine, lime, soda, iron, potash, and 
other elements of which the strata are built, were forced up 
into the oceans and seas from which they were deposited. 

2. It is corroborated by the deposition of the great ele- 
ments—silex, alumine, and lime—of which the strata con- 
sist, in separate layers, instead of a promiscuous mixture ;— 
silex constituting sandstone chiefly ; lime forming limestone 
and chalk ; and alumine, potash, and soda, which are conspi- 
cuous ingredients of felspar, going, in a large measure, into 
the composition of shales, clays, and marls. ‘That the ingre- 
dients of the strata are treasured up in the masses separately 
from each other in the depths of the earth, is demonstrated, 
as we have already shown, by their being often separately 
ejected and embodied in the igneous rocks. Their distribu- 
tion into separate strata is explicable, therefore, on the sup- 
position that they were drawn from such depositories, and 
not on any other theory of their origin. Had they been 
formed, as geologists generally maintain, from the detritus 
of granitic mountains and continents that was transported 
by rivers to the sea, instead of being separated from each 
other and arranged in distinct layers, they would have been 
deposited in a confused mass together. But if ejected suc- 
cessively from different depositories in the recesses of the 
earth, they would naturally continue separate, in a great 
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degree, on their transfusion into the waters of the sea, and be 
deposited in beds by themselves. They would receive that 
disposition, whether they were drawn from repositories placed 
in a series beneath each other, like that in which they are 
arranged in the strata, and thence had egress in succession 
at the same channel, or whether each one, descending in a 
column into the depths of the earth, was thrown up through 
a passage that was limited to itself. Either of these hypo- 
theses furnishes a solution also of the partial intermixture of 
the strata sometimes seen at their juncture, or the passage 
of one into another, of which the common theory pre- 
sents no explanation. The ejection of their elements 
through the same or different passages, in immediate succes- 
sion, would naturally cause a mixture of those of their par- 
ticles that were held in suspension in the waters of the ocean 
at the same time, or in close succession to each other. That 
this view of their origin thus naturally accounts for these 
conspicuous characteristics of the strata, that are inexplica- 
ble‘on any other theory, is a strong proof of its truth. 

3. It is confirmed by the solution it furnishes of the dif- 
fusion of the strata over wide spaces. On the theory held 
by geologists, the spread of a stratum of gneiss, quartz, 
sandstone, arenaceous limestone, or any other similar deposit 
over a large area, is wholly inexplicable. It is inconsistent 
with the forces that govern the transportation and deposition 
of pebbles, gravel, and sand in water, that, being borne 
down to the sea by streams and rivers, they should be 
transfused through its mass and deposited equally over 
hundreds, and even, thousands of square miles. As the cur- 
rents by which they are supposed to be borne forward are 
checked by the resistance they meet on entering the ocean, 
gravel and sand of every description are immediately carried 
by their weight to the bottom, and are no more subject 
afterwards to be transferred to other places than any other 
parts of the shore or bed of the sea. That the waves, cur- 
rents, and tides should remove them and spread them into 
strata over regions scores and hundreds of miles in length 
and breadth, is physically impossible. If, however, the 
materials of the strata were thrown up from the depths of 
the earth into the waters of the ocean in the form of the pri- 
mitive minute partieles in which Newton and other philoso- 
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phers regard matter as originally created, their diffusion 
over wide spaces would naturally result from their lightness 
and mobility under the action of the tides, currents, and waves 
of the sea. Driven up into the mass of the waters by the 
impulse that forced them from below, they would be borne off 
by the current the stream in which they entered created, and 
continue for a period to float, like the impalpable particles 
that are held in solution or suspension by the Mississippi, 
Ganges, and other great rivers; and when thrown to the bot- 
tom, would form at first a liquid mud that would, by its own 
gravity, spread on every side and seek a level, as water at 
the surface, though partially thickened with light mud, flows 
in every direction till it finds a level. Silex or lime forced 
up in that form through numerous channels, widely distri- 
buted, into the ocean that spread from Vermont to the 
Rocky Mountains, would naturally have been diffused, by 
the forces to which it would have been subjected, over as 
large an area as is occupied by any of the sandstones or 
limestones of that region; and the layers in which it would 
at length have been deposited, would naturally have thinned 
out also from the centres from which they were spread, so 
as to vary at different points in thickness, as the sandstones, 
limestones, and shales of that region vary. 

The union of their particles in granules and grains took 
place probably at their deposition. The causes that deter- 
mined them to assume those forms are not known. That 
they were peculiar, however, to that era, is seen from the 
fact that grains of silex and felspar are no longer formed 
where those substances are deposited from water. The sup- 
position that they assumed the shapes in which they now 
exist in the strata, at the time of their deposition, or cemen- 
tation into solid rock, is as compatible, for aught that is 
known, with the laws of their formation, as the supposition 
that their concretion into grains took place at an earlier 
period. 

4. These views are confirmed by the explanations they 
furnish of the elevations and subsidences of portions of the 
crust of the globe, which appear to have taken place during 
the formation of the strata, and that occasionally occur 
still. 

Had. the earth been, as is very generally maintained by 
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geologists, in a state of “fusion from intense heat” when it 
began to be overspread with its solid crust; and if, as they 
hold, its interior (with the exception of a stratum of a few 
miles’ thickness on its surface) has continued in that con- 
dition, no such elevation or depression of parts of its rocky 
covering could have taken place; nor could there have been 
an ejection of any of its liquid elements to the surface by 
voleanic forces. In order to an elevation of any portion of 
its solid crust, or propulsion of a part of its interior matter 
to the surface, a fresh evolution of heat and generation 
of gases, creating a pressure outward, would be necessary. 
But such a molten condition of the interior would preclude 
the possibility of either of those processes. A fresh evolu- 
tion of heat and generation of expansive gases could only 
take place by a fresh and powerful action on each other of 
chemical substances and agents, by which portions of their 
elements would assume new forms, enter into new combina- 
tions, and release, in the process, vast volumes of heat that 
had before remained latent. But in such an ocean of molten 
lava no substances or agents of that nature would exist. 
Every particle of its matter being—by the supposition— 
already in intense fusion, it would have reached the maxi- 
mum of the chemical agency in that form of which it was 
capable, and given out all the latent heat and discharged all 
the gases which it could yield. The chemical action accord- 
ingly of its several parts on each other having terminated, 
they would have sunk into repose and been incapable of any 
further change by virtue of their own powers, than a 
gradual loss of their caloric by conduction through their 
rocky envelope to the ocean and atmosphere without. * An 
elevation of any part of the crust of the globe, or a propul- 
sion of lava to the surface by the agency of such a molten 
ocean, would consequently be impossible. How could forces 
of such vast energy as would be requisite to lift a portion of ~ 
the earth’s crust, thirty, forty, or fifty miles in thickness, and 
extending through several degrees in length and breadth, be 
generated by a chemical agency, when there were no chemi- 
cal substances or agents within the globe capable of acting on 
each other in such a manner as to develope an additional 
measure of heat, and expand the matter of which they con- 
sisted into larger dimensions? How could passages be 
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forced outward to the surface, and immense volumes of gas 
and melted matter be driven with resistless violence to the 
surface, when the mass within was necessarily in a state of 
absolute repose, and no elements existed in it that were 
capable of yielding a fresh expansive force? A volcano 
ejecting a fiery flood from such a world would be as impos- 
sible as it would from a vacuum. 

That theory, therefore, not only furnishes no solution of 
the elevations and depressions to which the crust of the 
earth has been subjected ; but it exhibits those and all other 
processes of the kind as impossible. No volcanoes could 
have existed, no earthquakes could have taken place, no ele- 
vation of mountains, no dislocation of the strata could have 
been wrought by the action of forces from within had its 
constitution and conditions been what that hypothesis repre- 
sents. That none of the great, number of practical and spe- 
culative geologists and chemists who have advocated that 
view have caught a glimpse of consequences that would 
result with such certainty from the condition of the earth 
which they suppose, and the laws of chemical action, is 
truly surprising. They appear to have adopted the theory 
without looking at the implications which it involves. 

On the view, however, of the earth’s structure which we 
have advanced, all the phenomena of earthquakes and volca- 
noes, and the upheaval, depression, and dislocation of the 
surface, are naturally explainable. If vast masses of chemi- 
cal substances were placed in separate repositories in the 
depths of the earth, that were susceptible, on being acted 
on by water, electricity, or other agents, of giving out 
immense measures of heat, generating vast volumes of gas, 
and exciting a combustion, by which the matter with which 
they were in contact would be raised to intense fusion, the 
expansion their action on a large scale would create, would, 
of necessity, either upheave the crust of the globe that 
rested on them, or force a passage through that crust, and 
relieve itself by an expulsion of the imprisoned matter till 
an equilibrium were restored. If the materials by which 
that heat and combustion were excited, were at length 
exhausted, and the temperature subsided to its original 
point, a space would then be left vacant in the interior com- 
mensurate with that which was originally occupied by the 
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volume of matter that had been ejected to the surface; and 
if that space, instead of a great depth, were spread like a 
stratum over a wide level, the weight of the incumbent mass 
might, from the distance of the points on which it rested, 
force it to descend and fill up the vacuum. An elevation, a 
depression, and a dislocation of the surface, would thus 
naturally result from such an action of those causes; and 
there is no other view on which an upheaval or depression 
of a part of the earth’s crust can be accounted for. As an 
upheaval and expulsion of matter to the surface could only 
result from a fresh evolution of heat producing an expansion 
of the substances on which it acted; so a subsidence could 
only result from a diminution or discontinuance of that 
expansion, by a diminution or cessation of the evolution of 
heat, in consequence of which, the upward pressure ceasing, 
a vacancy would be created, and the superincumbent crust, 
deprived in a measure of its support, would sink under the 
force of gravity till it met a firm basis. How could an area 
of the surface sink down a distance towards the centre 
unless the space into which it descended had become vacant ? 
If the support that had always upheld it remained unaltered, 
to what cause could it owe its depression? But how could 
a cavity of dimensions adequate for such a movement be 
produced in the depths of the earth, except by a trans- 
ference of the materials, that originally occupied it, to the 
surface? And how could they be transferred to the exte- 
rior, except by an expansion of the matter that lay beneath 
or behind them, and occupation of the space from which 
they were expelled? How, on the other hand, could that 
expansion cease, and the matter that had last filled the 
recess it had created, subside into its original dimensions, 
except by a discontinuance of the chemical action of which 
that expansion’ was the effect? And what could occasion 
such a discontinuance, except an exhaustion of the chemical 
substances in which that action and the evolution of heat it 
had caused, had their origin? There are no other known 
causes and processes from which those results could spring. 
As then, wherever a subsidence has taken place, the vacancy 
into which the depressed crust descended must have been 
created by the expulsion to the surface of the substances 
that had originally occupied it, wherever those ejected sub- 
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stances were not, in some measure at least, in the form of 
lava, they must—so far as they were not purely gaseous— 
have been unfused, and consisted, therefore, either of dry 
or moistened particles, or been held in suspension or solution 
in water. But there are many localities in which elevations 
and subsidences appear to have taken place where no traces 
are seen of lava, or any species of igneous rock. The sub- 
stances, therefore, which at those localities have been thrown 
up to the surface from the space into which the subsid- 
ing crust descended, must have been unfused, and entered, in 
the manner we have supposed, into the composition of the strata, 
In what other form can they have been ejected? or what 
other disposition can have been made.of them? No unfused 
silex, alumine, lime, magnesia, soda, or potash, are found on 
the surface, except that which is incorporated in the sedi- 
mentary strata and the loose soils that rest on them. 

This view of the causes of the elevation and depression 
of the earth’s crust admits of their occurrence as often dur- 
ing the formation of the strata as appearances indicate that 
they have taken place, and suggests the reason that sub- 
sidences have been followed by upheavals, as well as 
upheavals by subsidénces. If the chemical and combusti- 
ble elements in which a volcano has its origin are dis- 
tributed in layers so varying in breadth and thickness 
that the quantity exposed to the action of the fire is at 
some times far greater than at others, or the layers or 
massés in which they are arranged are separated by bar- 
riers that for a time intercept the progress of combustion, 
variations will naturally occur, like those which actually 
take place in its activity, and transitions at times from vio- 
lent ebullition to repose and apparent extinction, and from 
repose to sudden and violent eruption. It would give rise 
also to such alternate elevations and depressions as, portions 
of the earth’s crust appear to have undergone. An exhaus- 
tion of the materials to which the fire had access, would be 
followed by a season of inaction, a discontinuance of the 
upward pressure, and thence a descent of the mass above, 
from the loss of its support, into the vacant recess; but the 
fires reaching a new depository of combustibles, perhaps by 
a slight train, perhaps by the shock of an earthquake break- 
ing down barriers, or opening fresh chasms, it would burst 
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out afresh, rage with its .primitive violence, and produce a 
new upheaval of the crust that lay between it and the atmo- 
sphere. But how could such alternations of activity and 
repose take place if the whole interior of the globe were 
maintained uniformly at the same point of intense fusion? 
How could a second upheaval occur, if, instead of an occa- 
sional augmentation, a perpetual diminution of heat took 
place—as must, were the common theory true—by conduc- 
tion to the ocean or air through the surrounding strata ? 

That these and other kindred processes to which the 
earth has been subjected, which are wholly inexplicable on 
the theory generally held by geologists, thus admit of a 
satisfactory explanation on the view we have advanced of 
the earth’s structure and the derivation of the strata, is a 
decisive proof that that view is correct. 

5. This view of the origin of the materials of the strata, 
and the consequent subsidence of the crust of the earth into 
the vacuum their removal had created, suggests an explana- 
tion of the accumulation of the vast mass of tree-ferns and 
other vegetables in the localities where they have been con- 
verted into coal. That the materials from which the coal was 
formed did not in the main grow where the coal lies, is appa- 
rent from the immense bulk that was required for beds that 
are of any considerable thickness; and from the fact that that 
of which the bottom of the strata was formed, exhibits no 
more marks of having undergone decomposition or decay 
than that which lay at the top. The traces of stems, 
branches, and leaves, are as distinct and perfect in the lower 
divisions of the strata, as at the centre or surface. The 
whole, therefore, of which a layer was constituted, must have 
been deposited at once. How then were they conveyed 
thither? How, for example, was the immeasurable mass of 
which the principal stratum was formed extending from the 
Delaware to the Mississippi, and from the Appalachians 
nearly to the lakes, and of a depth in many places of ten, 
twelve, or fourteen feet, conveyed to that area? Not by 
rivers. All the vegetable matter that was ever borne on the 
streams of the continent, multiplied thousands and millions 
of times, would be inadequate to constitute such an immense 
bed. All the trees and plants that grow in the line of the 
rivers of a continent, in such positions as to expose them to 
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be uprooted and borne off by floods, is but an inappreciable 
fraction compared to the whole that springs from the vales, 
plains, and mountains; and would never in the lapse of 
ages amount to enough could they be concentrated at one 
point, to form a coal bed of any considerable thickness and 
extent. But that those of which the strata were formed were 
not transported to the places of their deposition by the 
agency of rivers, is apparent from the absence from the 
coal of all earthy sediment. Had rivers at periods of 
flood been the agents of their transportation, they would 
have been intermixed, like the trees that are carried by the 
Mississippi to its mouth, with a mass of mud, that would 
have precluded their conversion into a stratum of pure coal. 
The only force that could have swept them together in such 
an immeasurable mass unmixed with other matter, was that 
of the ocean rushing over a vast tract of fern-forests, and 
other vegetables, that was rapidly sinking beneath it. And 
that might have accomplished it. Let us suppose, for 
example, that immediately antecedent to the deposition of the 
principal stratum of the great bed of Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Ohio, and Indiana, the continent eastward to the Atlantic, 
and westward to the Rocky Mountains, stood above the 
ocean and was covered with a rich vegetable growth. As 
none of the mountains that now stretch across it had then risen 
above the surface, had it suddenly sunk a half mile or mile 
beneath the line of the sea, the waters rushing over it with 
resistless force would have uprooted or wrenched off every 
tree and vegetable of any considerable size; and bearing 
them forward in a confused mass, accumulated them chiefly 
on the line where the waters of the two oceans met. If the 
subsidence began so much earlier on the Pacific than the 
Atlantic side, that their waves met or finally sank to repose 
on the line of that coal bed, the relics with which they were 
charged would have centred there. As they would naturally 
have been much entangled, that part which lay lowest would, 
on being saturated with water by the pressure to which it 
was subjected, have become so heavy as to have sunk, and 
dragged down such as was bound with it; the next tier 
would soon have followed, and the whole at length have 
reached the bottom, where its own weight, increased by the 
water with which its cells would have become filled, and the 
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vast pressure of the ocean, would speedily have reduced it to 
a solid mass. Such processes are certainly adequate to the 
production of such effects, and they are processes which all 
geologists admit have indisputably taken place. Why then 
should not the solution which they furnish of the accumula- 
tion of the materials of the coal strata, which is inexplicable 
on the prevailing theory, be accepted as legitimate ? 

6. The causes to which we thus refer the transportation 
of the materials of the principal strata—silex, alumine, lime, 
and vegetables—to their places of deposit, are certainly of suf- 
ficient energy to have accomplished their formation with 
great celerity. And a variety of proofs indicate that they 
were, in fact, formed in a very rapid manner. 

Thus, that the vegetables which were converted into coal, 
were deposited and buried by the strata that lie above them 
within a short space, is seen from the fact, already stated, 
that the outlines of the stocks, branches, and most delicate 
leaves are preserved in every part of the bituminized mass 
unobliterated ; which could not have occurred had they been 
exposed for long periods to the wear of the restless waters, 
and the action of decomposing forces. 

That the strata, also, above them were deposited almost 
immediately is shown by the trees, trunks, and branches that 
project out of the coal, and are imbedded in the sandstone, 
shale, and limestone that lie above. Many of them rise to 
such a height as to pass through six, eight, or ten strata, and 
show by the perfect preservation of their forms, that they 
were enveloped to their tops before they had begun to 
undergo decay. The wood is usually silicified, while the 
bark is converted into coal. In some localities large fields, 
or forests of trees and stems standing erect in the places in 
which they grew, are found enveloped in a series of sand- 
stones, shales, and limestones; indicating that five, six, or 
seven of those strata were deposited in very quick succes- 
sion; as otherwise those trees would exhibit marks of decay. 
How could they have been thus preserved, if, as the common 
theory represents, hundreds, and perhaps thousands of years 
were employed in their burial, and they were during that 
period exposed to the action of destructive agents, sufficiently 
powerful, as is held, to disintegrate solid rocks and convert 
them into the strata? Six, eight, or ten of the layers were 
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sometimes formed, not improbably, in half the number of 
years. The rapidity with which they were deposited in 
those instances was, at least, such, that if it were the ordi- 
nary rate, sixteen or eighteen hundred years would be ample 
for the deposition of the whole series. 

The condition of the fossilized animal relics indicates also 
that the strata in which they are entombed, were deposited 
with rapidity. The perfect preservation in many localities 
of the forms of fish, shows that they were covered by the 
strata in which they are imbedded before decomposition had 
begun, or they had been exposed to mutilation by other fish. 


“ The perfect condition in which the impressions of fish are found 
in the rock of Monte Bolca, and their extraordinary abundance, seem 
to show that the catastrophe which destroyed them was a sudden 
one, such as might have been brought about by the evolution of 
some of the noxious gases exhaled from volcanoes. I have myself 
observed the speedy extinction of life which takes place when car- 
bonie acid is introduced into a vessel in which fish of several different 
kinds are collected; the first operation of the gas causing them to 
leap out of the water with convulsive energy, but in a few seconds, 
all muscular energy being suspended, all the fish without any further 
effort sinking lifeless to the bottom of the tub."—Daubney’s Descrip- 
tion of Active and Extinct Volcanoes, p. 146. 


The skeletons of those of considerable size are often 
unmutilated, and dispersed through strata that cover exten- 
sive areas. That would naturally happen, if the clay or lime 
that enveloped them was thrown down in a few hours, or 
even a few days; but could not, had scores, and, perhaps, 
hundreds of years, as the common theory represents, been 


occupied in their deposition. Do dead fish now float in the’ 


ocean, or welter at the bottom, months and years without 
decay, and without mutilation by the living? Do their 
skeletons long remain unbroken, if exposed to the dash of 
breakers, and the wear of powerful waves, currents, and 
tides? Ifnot, why should it any more, in contravention of 
the most certain physical laws, be supposed that they did 
then? 

The condition in which the solid parts of testaceous and 
other similar animals are found, indicates with equal clear- 
ness that they were rapidly inclosed in the mass in which 
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they are imbedded. Shells and corals, in infinite numbers, 
are found wholly unbroken. 


“ The old fresh-water and sea-bottoms present us with the occur- 
rence of animal remains so preserved, and amid such substances, that 
the sudden influx of waters charged with much fine matter in 
mechanical suspension may have destroyed multitudes of aqueous 
animals in some given area. Atleast their remains are so entangled 
amid this matter as to lead to this inference. That fixed creatures 
or others of slow movements could. thus readily be overwhelmed, 
would be expected under such conditions at all geological periods. 
When, for example, in the vicinity of Bradford, the Apiocrinites of 
that locality is found rooted upon a subjacent calcareous bed, one of 
the oolitic series, and entangled in a seam of clay, its parts some- 
times beautifully preserved, it may be inferred that it was destroyed 
by an influx of mud from which it could not escape. In like man- 
ner, also, the preservation of long uninjured stems of various eneri- 
nites found amid the Silurian and other older deposits, on the 
surfaces of limestone and other rocks, and having had a covering of 
fine sediment, would appear to be explained. Sometimes, as in the 
Lias of Golden Cope, near Lyme Regis, multitudes of belemnites, 
some with even the ink-bag of these molluscs preserved, so form a 
seani of organic remains, that the observer is led to infer a sudden 
destruction of thousands of them over a moderate area. Ammonites 
are also sometimes found in great numbers, distributed in a depth of 
only a few inches, over areas of a square mile or more, as if suddenly 
destroyed. . . . It sometimes happens that the shells of mol- 
luses show that when their animals were entombed, the space occu- 
pied by their bodies prevented the entrance of the sediment which 
enveloped them. . . . Multitudes of examples are found in cer- 
tain areas and deposits where the presence of the animals in their 
shells should seem required. When we consider the probable vora- 
city of numerous creatures in fresh and sea waters, and the multi- 
tudes of scavenger animals consuming decayed animal matters at all 
geological times, the discovery of certain aqueous reptiles preserved 
entire amid rocks, even with the contents of their intestines preserved, 

ads us to infer that their entombment, if not also their death, was 
sudden. And this appears the more probable when we find, as often 
happens, that in the same deposits the same kinds of aqueous rep- 
tiles are dismembered, as if by predaceous animals feeding upon 
them. While, at times, in the lias of Western England, the skele- 
tons of Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri, are so well preserved, that all or 
nearly all the bones are in their proper places; at others the bones 
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of, these reptiles are dispersed, though not. always far removed from 
the place where the animals died. In fact the appearances presented 
are precisely those of decomposition having been so far advanced, 
that the scavenger animals could feed upon the carcases, and drag 
the bones short distances, so as somewhat to scatter them.”—De La 
Beche’s Geological Observer, pp. 515, 516. 


The preservation of such multitudes of animals of all 
orders unmutilated, which admits of no solution, except on 
the supposition that they were suddenly destroyed and 
immediately buried, thus indicates decisively that the strata 
in which they are enveloped were deposited with rapidity. 
Is there any reason to believe that the unfossiliferous strata 
were not constructed with equal expedition? None what- 
ever. All their features indicate that they had their origin 
in the same causes, and were formed under the same condi- 
tions. 

7. This view of the mode in which the materials of the 
strata were introduced into the oceans and seas, suggests the 
probable reason that those animals that were invested with 
a covering of silex or lime, swarmed at periods in certain 
localities, in infinite numbers. The infusion into the waters 
of the ocean at those points, of the elements of which their 
shells are formed, perhaps at a temperature equal to or 
above that of the equatorial seas, and that rendered their 
propagation practicable through the whole year, may have 
been the cause of their extraordinary multiplication. The 
slight animalcula whose siliceous sheaths are in a few places 
accumulated in vast masses, cast their coverings periodically, 
and, like other creatures of that order, multiplied with a 
rapidity in an inverse ratio to their minuteness. The bulk 
of their relics is not greater perhaps in proportion to their 
power of increase, than that of some larger animals. There 
is, at least, no satisfactory explanation of their infinite multi- 
tude on any other theory. The supposition of vast ages during 
which they existed, is altogether inadmissible; for they are 
not common to all geological times, but confined to periods 
of comparatively slight length; and there are no indications 
that the strata formed contemporaneously with them, occu- 
pied a long round of ages. Myriads as innumerable as those 
of the infusoria that sometimes now animate every drop of 
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the ocean through hundreds of cubic miles, casting their 
sheaths at slight intervals, would in a few years accumulate 
masses as great as those imbedded in the strata. 

8. It suggests a more probable solution than any other of 
the origin of rock salt, and the saliferous marls from which 
salt springs arise. Those marls were undoubtedly ejected, 
like all others, from the interior of the earth; and why 
should not the salt with which they are saturated have been 
ejected along with them? We know that soda exists in the 
depths of the earth, as it is a conspicuous element in many of 
the volcanic rocks; and chloride also, as it is an element of 
muriatic acid, which is ong of the most common and abun- 
dant of the gases emitted from volcanoes. 


“ Muriatic acid seems to be generated during almost all the phases 
of voleanic action ; for although some have attempted to establish a 
class of volcanoes to which the production of muriatic acid was pecu- 
liar, yet it would appear that there were none from which this gas is 
not in greater or less quantity disengaged.” —Daubney’s Description 
of Volcanoes, p. 607. 


Their ejection in combination, and in such conditions as to 
form rock salt, however it may transcend our comprehen- 
sion, is no more incredible than many other processes, of the 
occurrence of which we have ample evidence. There is no 
other theory of its origin that is not perplexed with insuper- 
able objections. 

9. This view of the rapidity with which the strata were 
formed, is confirmed by the softness and pliancy which they 
appear universally to have retained, till the time of their 
upheaval. That they were so soft when elevated as to be 
susceptible of flexion without breaking, is seen from the 
curvatures and contortions to which those of every species, 
especially from gneiss up to the last of the shales, sand- 
stones, limestones, and coal beds of the carboniferous system, 
have been subjected. 


“Contorted strata are common on the skirts or flanks of many 
mountain chains, appearing to show that before the latter attained 
their existing forms, there was a pressure from the central parts out- 
ward, causing the lateral contortions. 
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“To produce this effect—as in the Alps, between Rigi and the 
Hospice of St. Gothard—we seem compelled to suppose the whole 
mass of the calcareous Alps—a series of mixed strata of limestone, 
argillaceous slates, shales, and sandstone, the former predominating 
—to have been in a yielding or comparatively soft state. We can 
scarcely suppose with any approach to probability, that the soft 
yielding condition of this mass should have continued sufficiently 
long to enable a succession of small shocks, of no greater intensity 
than those of a modern earthquake, to have acted upon it. The 
whole strongly impresses us with the idea of a powerful exertion, 
forcing the limestone and associated beds outwards.”—H. 7’. de la 
Beche’s Theoret. Geology, pp. 113, 114. 


In some instances they form a simple curve; in others a 
series of curves, like so many waves; in others still they are 
folded over like a half dozen of the letter S joined in a con- 
tinuous line. The folding, in some localities, is on so great 
a scale, that the strata must either have been drawn from a 
distance or else greatly expanded in length and breadth. In 
some parts of the Alleghanies the coal series within a half 
dozen square miles, would, if spread out on a level, cover 
two or three times that space. 


“The most probable condition of contortion appears to be pressure 
of solid matter on yielding stratified substances, which, while they 
bend, also slide to a certain extent on the planes of stratification.” — 
H. T. de la Beche’s Theoretical Geology, p. 121. 


No such softness and pliancy are retained by the stratified 
or crystallized rocks that now lie beneath the surface, how- 
ever far they may be below the line of the sea. Though per- 
meated by moisture, and, when first raised to the atmosphere, 
far more easily sawn or wrought with the chisel than after 
the water with which they are charged has evaporated, they 
yet are not sufficiently flexible to be bent without frac- 
ture. As then they must have continued in a pliant 
state till their upheaval was completed and they were 
moulded into their present form, it is manifest that their 
elevation must have taken place rapidly. It cannot have 
proceeded, as many geologists maintain, by such slow stages, 
as to have been prolonged through a series of ages. If pro- 
tracted after emerging from the ocean through even a few 
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its present fall in the lapse of a few years; inasmuch as the 
strata over which it passed were at first so pliant as easily 
to yield to the powerful impulse of the current and cataract. 
That that was their state, is indisputable, not only from the 
fact that the strata generally were unhardened at their 
upheaval, but that the same formations on the Helderberg 
and the Appalachians were actually subjected to curvatures 
and contortions, that show that under the surge and dash of 
such a mass of waters as the Niagara, they would have 
given way in a moment, and dissolving into their primitive 
particles, been borne off by the resistless current. To sup- 
pose that a long round of ages, or even a considerable num- 
ber of years, could have been exhausted in excavating such 
a chasm in strata in that condition, is a consummate 
solecism. The length and depth of the channel, instead of 
proving that a long period elapsed during its excavation, 
present a resistless demonstration that no more time can 
have been occupied by it than passed between the upheaval 
of the strata and their acquiring such a measure of hardness 
as to enable them to resist, as they now do, the impulse of 
the waters. It is truly surprising that geologists, though 
aware of the evidences that the strata, at their elevation, 
were tender and plastic, should yet wholly overlook it in 
their theories of erosion and denudation, and proceed in 
their inferences respecting the time that was required for 
those processes, on the assumption that the rocks that have 
been swept off, or cut by deep gorges, must from the first 
have had all their present hardness. 

12. The plastic condition of the rocks at the elevation of 
the mountains furnishes an explanation of the formation of 
the rounded stones, pebbles, and much, probably, of the 
gravel that are found in the vicinity of the great ranges, as 
the Cordilleras of South America, the Rocky Mountains, 
the Appalachians, and the Alps. At the sudden upheaval 
of those, chasms were opened in them doubtless, and 
explosions of gas, and not improbably of lava, took place, 
by which portions of the rocks through which they forced 
their way upwards, were torn into fragments, and projected 
with a rotary motion into the surging and rushing waters of 
the ocean, in the whirl of which they were borne off to a 
distance ere they reached the bottom, and stripped in the 
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process of their angles and points, and reduced to a circular 
or elliptical form. Their rounding was then soon completed 
by the ceaseless change of position and wear to which they 
continued to be subjected by the advance and recession of 
powerful waves, while the areas on which they lie were 
upheaving towards the atmosphere, and the ocean retreating 
to its present bed. It is noticeable that these vast bodies of 
stones, pebbles, and gravel lie at the eastward of the moun- 
tain range from which they were derived. Thus in Patago- 
nia :-— 


“ Here—in Patagonia—in the tertiary formations—along hundreds 
of miles of coast, we have one great deposit, including many ter- 
tiary shells all apparently extinct. These beds are covered by others 
of a peculiar soft white stone, including much gypsum, and resem- 
bling chalk, but really of a pumiceous nature. It is highly remark- 
able, from being composed, to at least one tenth part of its bulk, of 
infusoria. This bed extends 500 miles along the coast, and probably 
for a considerably greater distance. At Port Julian its thickness is 
more than 800 feet! These white beds are everywhere capped by a 
mass of gravel, forming, probably, one of the largest beds of shingle 
in the world; it certainly extends from near the Rio Colorado to 
between 600 and 700 nautical miles southwest; at Santa Cruz, a 
river a little north of St. Julian, it reaches to the foot of the Cordil- 
lera; half way up the river, its thickness is more than 200 feet; it 
probably everywhere extends to this great chain, whence the well 
rounded pebbles of porphyry have been derived. We may consider 
its average breadth as 200 miles, and its average thickness as about 
fifty feet. If this great bed of pebbles, without including the mud 
necessarily derived from their attrition, was piled into a mound, it 
would form a great mountain chain!”—Darwin’s Journal of 
Researches in Natural History and Geology in the Voyage of the 
Beagle, pp. 170, 171. 


“Near the mouth of the Santa Cruz the bed of gravel is from 
twenty to about thirty-four feet in thickness. The pebbles vary from 
minute ones to the size of a hen’s egg, and even to that of half a 
man’s head. They consist of paler varieties of porphyry than those 
found further northward, and there are fewer of the gallstone yellow 
kind ; pebbles of compact black clay slate were here first observed. 
The gravel covers the step-formed plains at the mouth, head, and on 
the sides of the great valley of the Santa Cruz. At the distance of 
110 miles from the coast, the plain has risen to the height of 1416 
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years, the heat beneath of the molten mass of granite by 
which they were forced upwards, and the action of the sun 
and atmosphere, would have desiccated and hardened them 
to such a degree as to have rendered them incapable of being 
bent into curves and folds without breaking into fragments. 
We have the most decisive evidence, therefore, that their 
upheaval was accomplished in a brief period; and that the 
vast round of years which geologists have regarded as requi- 
site to that process, is wholly imaginary. 

10. Their upheaval and subjection in that pliant state to 
the powerful breakers, waves, and currents of the ocean 
explains the denudations which they have undergone. Had 
they possessed their present hardness when rising through 
the ocean into the atmosphere, no such immense wearing 
away and such vast excavations as have been wrought in 
them would have been possible. 


“Of the formations comprising the rocks of this portion of the 
State, ii. and iii. are a limestone and slate stratum, which are at all 
times more destructible than sandstone ; but especially so must they 
have been in their soft and pulpy state at the time of their elevation 
from the bed of the ocean in which they were deposited. Hence 
they have been more deeply excavated than the harder ponderous 
beds of sandstone, of which formation iv. consists. We accordingly 
find formations ii. and iii, always in the deep and nearly levej 
valleys, and iv. in the high and steep mountain ridges. Of the other 
rocks, formation v. consists chiefly of soft slates and calcareous slates. 
Formation vi., of limestone, which, like ii., was evidently of a very 
soft consistence when first uplifted, and formation viii. of a mass of 
slate and argillaceous rocks. These would all be liable to very 
extensive destruction whenever subterraneous uplifting forces should 
bring them within the reach of those tremendous currents, which 
those same uplifting actions set in motion.”—H. D. Rodgers’s Report 
on the Geology of Pennsylvania, 1838, p. 41. * 


The sea does not now wear the solid rocks that lie embo- 
somed in it, or rise from its surface, except in a few positions 
where exposed to the most powerful breakers and currents; 
and there what it rends and wears away is scarcely apprecia- 
ble, compared to the masses that meet the shock of its 
powerful enginery century after century without yielding. 
Myriads of ages would have contributed little towards 
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grinding down strata of such hardness, scores, hundreds, and 
even thousands of feet in thickness, over wide areas, scoop- 
ing out valleys, and ploughing the broad passages betwixt 
the hills, in the bottoms of which the rivers cut their 
channels. But that immense rending and denudation was 
the natural result of the rapid upheaval of the strata from a 
level beneath the sea, in a condition so pliant as to yield to 
the violent currents and waves which that process itself 
must have created, and the resistless sweep and dash of 
ocean-tempests and storms. Under the impulse of those 
powerful agents, the parts most elevated would at many 
points be instantly swept away, and where a whole conti- 
nent, like that of South America, rose at the same time, so 
as to cause the ocean to recede with a resistless rush hun- 
dreds and thousands of miles, its currents would necessarily 
tear up and bear off the strata over extensive regions. 
Instead of vast ages and incalculable periods, a very brief 
time, therefore, would be ample for the accomplishment of 
all the great modifications of that class to which the strata 
have been subjected. The cuttings accordingly through 
hills, the excavations of the valleys, and the removal of 
strata from large districts, and deposit of the detritus in 
others, are precisely such as would naturally result from the 
vehement commotion and violent currents of the ocean act- 
ing on such susceptible materials. On the prevalent theory, 
however, they are wholly inexplicable. If the strata on the 
tops and sides of the mountains and hills, and on the plains 
and depressed surfaces, were as hard at their upheaval from 
the ocean as they now are, no solution could be given of the 
vast degradation that has taken place at many points in 
rocky ranges and plateaus, the abrasion of solid masses 
from wide plains, and the scooping out of deep channels and 
valleys between the hills, arranged in the same relations to 
each other, and exhibiting the same outlines as those that 
are now wrought in yielding soils by deluges and floods that 
sweep over them. 

11. The soft condition of the strata at their upheaval into 
the atmosphere, indicates the reason also of the excavations 
within a brief period by rivers of their deep channels for 
miles through rocky strata. Thus the Niagara must natu- 
rally have cut its passage back from Lake Ontario to near 
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its present fall in the lapse of a few years; inasmuch as the 
strata over which it passed were at first so pliant as easily 
to yield to the powerful impulse of the current and cataract. 
That that was their state, is indisputable, not only from the 
fact that the strata generally were unhardened at their 
upheaval, but that the same formations on the Helderberg 
and the Appalachians were actually subjected to curvatures 
and contortions, that show that under the surge and dash of 
such a mass of waters as the Niagara, they would have 
given way in a moment, and dissolving into their primitive 
particles, been borne off by the resistless current. To sup- 
pose that a long round of ages, or even a considerable num- 
ber of years, could have been exhausted in excavating such 
a chasm in strata in that condition, is a consummate 
solecism. The length and depth of the channel, instead of 
proving that a long period elapsed during its excavation, 
present a resistless demonstration that no more time can 
have been occupied by it than passed between the upheaval 
of the strata and their acquiring such a measure of hardness 
as to enable them to resist, as they now do, the impulse of 
the waters. It is truly surprising that geologists, though 
aware of the evidences that the strata, at their elevation, 
were tender and plastic, should yet wholly overlook it in 
their theories of erosion and denudation, and proceed in 
their inferences respecting the time that was required for 
those processes, on the assumption that the rocks that have 
been swept off, or cut by deep gorges, must from the first 
have had all their present hardness. 

12. The plastic condition of the rocks at the elevation of 
the mountains furnishes an explanation of the formation of 
the rounded stones, pebbles, and much, probably, of the 
gravel that are found in the vicinity of the great ranges, as 
the Cordilleras of South America, the Rocky Mountains, 
the Appalachians, and the Alps. At the sudden upheaval 
of those, chasms were opened in them doubtless, and 
explosions of gas, and not improbably of lava, took place, 
by which portions of the rocks through which they forced 
their way upwards, were torn into fragments, and projected 
with a rotary motion into the surging and rushing waters of 
the ocean, in the whirl of which they were borne off to a 
distance ere they reached the bottom, and stripped in the 
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process of their angles and points, and reduced to a circular 
or elliptical form. Their rounding was then soon completed 
by the ceaseless change of position and wear to which they 
continued to be subjected by the advance and recession of 
powerful waves, while the areas on which they lie were 
upheaving towards the atmosphere, and the ocean retreating 
to its present bed. It is noticeable that these. vast bodies of 
stones, pebbles, and gravel lie at the eastward of the moun- 
tain range from which they were derived. Thus in Patago- 
nia :— 


“ Here—in Patagonia—in the tertiary formations—along hundreds 
of miles of coast, we have one great deposit, including many ter- 
tiary shells all apparently extinct. These beds are covered by others 
of a peculiar soft white stone, including much gypsum, and resem- 
bling chalk, but really of a pumiceous nature. It is highly remark- 
able, from being composed, to at least one tenth part of its bulk, of 
infusoria. This bed extends 500 miles along the coast, and probably 
for a considerably greater distance. At Port Julian its thickness is 
more than 800 feet! These white beds are everywhere capped by a 
mass of gravel, forming, probably, one of the largest beds of shingle 
in the world; it certainly extends from near the Rio Colorado to 
between 600 and 700 nautical miles southwest; at Santa Cruz, a 
river a little north of St. Julian, it reaches to the foot of the Cordil- 
lera ; half way up the river, its thickness is more than 200 feet; it 
probably everywhere extends to this great chain, whence the well 
rounded pebbles of porphyry have been derived. We may consider 
its average breadth as 200 miles, and its average thickness as about 
fifty feet. If this great bed of pebbles, without including the mud 
necessarily derived from their attrition, was piled into a mound, it 
would form a great mountain chain!”—Darwin’s Journal of 
Researches in Natural History and Geology in the Voyage of the 
Beagle, pp. 170, 171. 


“Near the mouth of the Santa Cruz the bed of gravel is from 
twenty to about thirty-four feet in thickness. The pebbles vary from 
minute ones to the size of a hen’s egg, and even to that of half a 
man’s head. They consist of paler varieties of porphyry than those 
found further northward, and there are fewer of the gallstone yellow 
kind; pebbles of compact black clay slate were here first observed. 
The gravel covers the step-formed plains at the mouth, head, and on 
the sides of the great valley of the Santa Cruz. At the distance of 
110 miles from the coast, the plain has risen to the height of 1416 
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feet above the sea, and the gravel, with the associate great boulder 
formation, has attained a thickness of 212 feet. The plain, appa- 
rently with its usual gravel covering, slopes up to the foot of the 
Cordillera to the height of between 3200 and 3300 feet. In ascend- 
ing the valley, the gravel gradually becomes entirely altered in cha- 
racter; high up we have pebbles of crystalline felspathic rocks, com- 
pact clay-slates, quartzose schists, and pale-colored porphyries ; these 
rocks, judging from the gigantic boulders on the surface, and from 
some small pebbles imbedded beneath 700 feet in thickness of 
tertiary strata, are the prevailing kinds in this part of the Cordillera : 
pebbles of basalt from the neighboring streams of basaltic lava are 
also numerous.” 
* * * « * * 

“The transportal and origin of this vast bed of pebbles is an 
interesting problem. From the manner in which they cap the step- 
formed plains, worn by the sea within the period of existing shells, 
their deposition, at least on the plains up to a height of 400 feet, 
must have been a recent geological event. From the form of the 
continent, we may be sure they have come from the westward, pro- 
bably in chief part from the Cordillera, but perhaps partly from 
unknown rocky ridges in the central districts of Patagonia. That 
the pebbles have not been transported by rivers from the interior 
towards the coast, we may conclude from the fewness and smallness 
of the streams of Patagonia. . . . . That the pebbles in cen- 
tral and northern Patagonia have not been transported by ice- 
agency, . . . . wemay conclude from the absence of all angu- 
lar fragments in the gravel, and from the complete contrast in many 
other respects between the shingle and the neighboring boulder for- 
mation. 

“Looking to the gravel on any one of the step-formed plains, I 
cannot doubt, . . . . that it has been spread out and levelled 
by the long continued action of the sea, probably during the slow 
rise of the land.”—Darwin’s Geological Observations on South Ame- 
rica, pp. 20-22. 


Beds of pebbles and gravel, formed of quartz, gneiss, and 
primary slate, are strewn in much the same manner on the 
Atlantic side of the Appalachians in Virginia, 


“ The loose aggregation and coarse materials of these beds give 
them so great a resemblance to the common diluvium of, sand and 
gravel, generally forming the surface strata in this part of the State, 
as to render careful observation necessary in order to distinguish 
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between them; and even the closest inspection in some cases will 
not suffice for this purpose. -This obscurity, however, does not apply 
to localities in which the tertiary beds are seen resting upon them, 
as in such cases the subjacent position of the sandstone or conglo- 
merate determines its true geological character, the diluvial sand or 
gravel having its place above the tertiary. 

“When the tertiary, . . . having been removed, . . 
has been replaced by diluvial sand and gravel deposited on the 
broken surface of the secondary,” still, “ a marked difference may be 
noticed in their composition, especially in the comparatively large 
amount of white felspathic earth blended with the coarser matter of 
the upper secondary. Indeed, at most localities, however large may 
be the pebbles imbedded in some of the layers, the intervening 
matter will be found to possess the character of a soft felspathic 
sandstone, and some portions of the mass will display this character 
throughout. 

“The pebbles thus imbedded in the finer material of .these beds, 
sometimes in layers of many feet in thickness, but oftener in narrow 
courses, are frequently of great size, measuring even as much as eight 
or ten inches in diameter. They are of very various origin; some 
being from the primary region, and consisting of quartz, gneiss, and 
primary slates, while others are from the formations further west, 
and especially that lying on the valley (west) side of the Blue 
Ridge, and which I have designated as the first of the series of rocks 
of our great Appalachian system. These fragments of formation i., 
remarkable for their bright white color and their great magnitude, 
serve to distinguish the mass in which they occur from the overlying 
diluvium, in which nothing analogous has as yet been discovered. 
Forming thus a part of what may be considered as ancient diluvium 
belonging to the secondary era, they point to the extensive agency 
of the currents by which the heterogeneous materials of these upper 
secondary strata were swept together.”—Rodgers’s Report on the Geo- 
logy of Virginia, 1839, pp. 36, 37. 


See also p. 60 for a description of similar conglomerates 
and sandstones in the northern district east of the Blue 
Ridge. 

That these immense masses were thus swept towards the 
east, indicates that a resistless rush of the ocean took place in 
that direction at the upheaval of the mountains from which 
they were hurled by volcanic explosions, or torn by the 
surge and sweep of the waters. This and the transportation 
of the pebbles to such a distance, may have arisen in a mea- 
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sure from the elevation of the western side of the continent 
first. If, instead of being raised throughout at the same 
time, it was elevated first at the western side, so as to form 
a slope beneath the sea, descending one, two, or three miles 
towards the east, the sudden upheaval of the Cordilleras to 
within a few hundred feet of the atmosphere, would have 
thrown the vast mass of waters that before rested on the 
plains of Patagonia, Buenos Ayres, and Brazil towards the 
Atlantic, so as to have drawn after them a current from the 
Pacific of hundreds of times the force with which it surges 
in an ordinary tempest, and swept the fragments ejected 
from the interior, and wrenched from the summit and sides 
of the mountain, to the distance of many miles; and its 
ceaseless waves would then at every roll along the inclining 
bottom, have borne them still further into the depths. 
These stupendous processes, which were wholly impossible 
on the prevailing theory, might thus have been dispatched in 
a very brief period, instead of occupying the interminable 
ages which geologists assign them. 

13. These views of the period at which the strata were 
formed, and of the causes of the submersion of the land 
beneath the sea, and the retreat of the sea from the land, 
indicate the reason that no human remains are found fossil- 
ized in the strata. Geologists generally allege the fact that 
no relics of the human race are buried in the rocks in which 
so many animals of the sea and land are entombed, as a 
decisive proof that man was not created till after these rocks 
were formed. No conclusion, however, could be more irre- 
levant and groundless. There is not the slightest reason 
to suppose that any of the human family lived in this hemi- 
sphere, in Europe, or in those parts of Asia or Africa in 
which the strata have been examined. How, then, could 
their remains be entombed in the rocks of those regions? 
The strata, moreover, that now form the crust of the conti- 
nents and islands, in the main, lay undoubtedly, previous to 
the deluge, beneath the sea, and were formed, at least chiefly, 
during the interval from the creation to that catastrophe. 
The primitive earth, occupied by the first pair and their 
descendants down to the flood, was then submerged—and 
doubtless by its own subsidence—and still continues to lie at 
the bottom of the ocean, For how could it have sunk beneath 
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the waters to so great a depth, unless on the one hand by its 
being depressed below the line it had before occupied, and 
on the other, by a corresponding elevation of the bed of the 
former sea? But such a subsidence of that ancient earth 
would have.caused the ocean to. rush on to it from every side, 
and carried its population and all other movable things 
from its exterior towards its centre, where they would natu- 
rally have sunk along with the wreck of their dwellings, 
fields, and forests, and been buried beneath the mud and 
sand with which the rushing waters would have become 
charged. ‘To suppose that their bodies could have disentan- 
gled themselves from such a complicated mass, and floated 
off against the current to the other hemisphere, is to con- 
tradict the physical laws to which they and the movements 
of the ocean must have been subject. The total absence 
from the strata of this country, of Europe, of Africa, and 
Asia, of the relics of those then destroyed, is precisely there- 
fore what was to be expected from the time and mode of 
their destruction. How could their remains be entombed in 
those strata which had been deposited before the epoch of the 
deluge, that swept them to their watery sepulchre? How 
could they obtain a burial in the seas where these strata 
were formed, when their distance was so great as to preclude 
their being borne to them? How extensive the continent, 
or continents and islands, of that world were, we have no 
means of judging. It is highly probable that they were of 
but moderate dimensions at their elevation on the third day 
of the creation; and they may have been enlarged at subse- 
quent periods, as the race multiplied, and still have been at 
the time of their submergence, at the deluge, greatly inferior 
in extent to the present dry land. On that supposition, por- 
tions of the present continents might have been elevated 
into the atmosphere sufficient to have borne the vegetable 
growths out of which the coal beds were formed, without 
rendering the aggregate of the dry land greater than it is 
now. 

14. It is highly probable, also, that at the reappearance of 
dry land at the close of the deluge, the extent of the Asiatic 
continent, raised above the ocean, was comparatively small ; 
and that the great processes by which the strata generally 
were completed, and the continents and islands elevated to 
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their present positions, were continued through a considera- 
ble period after that event. And it may have been in refer- 
ence to such a gradual reconstruction of the crust of the 
earth, that animals were preserved in the ark, notwithstand- 
ing—as there is reason to believe—there were to be new 
creations to stock the remote regions of Asia, and other con- 
tinents and islands which were to be prepared to be peopled 
with animals more rapidly than those from the ark could 
multiply ; or from their distance, the impassable barriers with 
which they were surrounded, and their different climates, 
were to require a creation on their own soil of peculiar 
genera and species. While, therefore, the animals preserved 
in the ark may have been sufficient in kinds and numbers to 
supply the wants of Noah and his family, and stock that 
part of the earth that was first raised above the sea; as other 
countries became fitted to support the same or other tribes, 
those with which they were peopled may have been called 
into existence by a new fiat. And on this supposition the 
existence in Europe, Northern Asia, Africa, and this con- 
tinent, of the land animals whose relics are fossilized in the 
strata, is rendered consistent with the sacred history of the 
creation and deluge. These animals existed undoubtedly 
after the deluge, not anterior to it. Some of the species of 
Europe and Africa that were the most active, and best 
adapted to live in different climes, may have migrated from 
the east; but most were probably created in the regions 
- where they perished. If during the two or three hundred 
years that followed the flood, Northern Asia, Europe, Africa, 
and America, emerged from the ocean, portions of them 
being gradually drained of their waters, and portions again 
submerged, or overflowed by deluges occasioned by the sud- 
den elevation of other tracts; there was ample space for the 
life and destruction of the land animals whose remains are 
buried in the upper tertiary strata, gravel, and soil of these 
regions that were formed after the elevation, at least in a 
considerable measure, of their great mountain ranges. 

The fact that certain classes of animals appear to have 
passed out of existence during the formation of the strata, 
and other forms of marine life and land animals that had 
not before inhabited the same regions were called into exist- 
ence, and in their turn swept away also, is indeed alleged by 
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some as a decisive proof that vast periods must have been 
occupied by these changes. No conclusion, however, could 
be more unnatural. Vast periods surely were not required 
for the creation of animals. They are instantly called into 
being by the word of the Almighty ; and not in single pairs, 
like the progenitors of the human race, but in crowds, as at 
the first creation of the tenants of the air and the water, when 
the waters were commanded to “ bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life, and fowl that may fly above 
the earth in the open firmament of heaven ;” and the earth 
was commanded to “ bring forth the living creature after his 
kind, cattle and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after 
his kind;” which also, like the fish and fowl, were produced, 
doubtless, not solely in one locality, but wherever the earth 
was prepared to sustain them. Their creation shows, there- 
fore, that instead of innumerable ages, only brief periods 
were required for their being called into existence. Nor is 
the extinction of certain classes any more a proof of the 
lapse of long periods ; as all appearances indicate that their 
destruction took place by causes that were sudden and acted 
over great areas; such as the effusion of deadly gases into 
the ocean ; the eruption of vast masses of silex, alumine, 
lime, and other substances from the depths of the earth, that 
thickened the waters of the sea, and generated chemical pro- 
cesses that were fatal to animal life. Nor is there any rea- 
son to suppose that there were long intervals between the 
extinction of one series and the creation of its successors. 
The seas and lands were again repeopled, doubtless, as soon 
as they became fitted to be the residence of the tribes with 
which they were next stocked. The change of their popu- 
lation, therefore, by these rapid processes, instead of demand- 
ing a long round of ages, indicates that it was accomplished 
in a short time. 

This supposition accounts also for the preservation of such 
of the relics of those animals as, instead of being entombed 
in the solid strata, were buried in the gravel or sands 
deposited above them, where they have been exposed to 
moisture and other chemical agents that were adapted to 
induce their decay. That bones of any species should be 
preserved in such conditions, through the vast series of ages 
which geologists assign to them—30,000 years, Sir 0. Lyell 
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assumes, have passed since the burial of the Mastodon found 
in the gravel near Niagara—is physically impossible. If the 
same chemical forces that acted on that skeleton disintegrated 
during that period immense masses of the most solid rocks, 
and bore their detritus to the sea—as that writer holds—how 
is it that those bones, which were far more easily decomposed, 
should have withstood their destructive agency and survived 
almost unimpaired? The two assumptions are incompatible 
with each other. Many of the skeletons that are found 
buried in low grounds, bogs, and swamps, are probably of a 
comparatively recent date. Others were doubtless of a much 
earlier age; but four thousand years are probably as long a 
period as any of them could have been preserved without 
undergoing a greater measure of decay. 

Such are the facts and considerations that confirm the 
view we have presented of the formation of the strata. We 
might add many others; but these are sufficient on the one 
hand to demonstrate the total error of the theory generally 
entertained by geologists; and on the other, to show that the 
strata, so far from offering any contradiction to the Mosaic 
tecord of the creation and deluge, are in entire harmony with 
it, and indicate in all their great features that they were 
formed with a rapidity as great as that history implies. 

. It will, perhaps, be said that although the views we have 
advanced seem. to be consistent with the laws of the physical 
world, and with the appearances of the strata; and to show 
that all the great processes by which the crust of the earth 
received its present form, may have been consummated 
within the period we have supposed—the 1800 or 2000 
years that followed the creation—yet we have produced no 
absolute demonstration that such was the fact; and that, 
therefore, there is room to doubt that they were finished in 
that period, and to suppose that they occupied a far greater 
series of ages. 

To this we reply, that it is not necessary to our object that 
we should demonstrate directly and absolutely from the strata 
themselves, that they were completed in that period. Our 
aim is to confute the representation, that the strata them- 
selves present resistless evidence that they were formed at a 
far earlier epoch than that to which the Scriptures refer the 
greation of the world ; and thereby to protect the sacred word 
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from the charge and suspicion of giving a false history of 
that event; and that we accomplish by showing in the first 
place that the geological theory which ascribes an immeasur- 
able age to the world, is altogether groundless and mistaken ; 
and in the next, that the materials of the strata were placed 
originally in such conditions, and acted on by such agents 
as rendered their transfusion into the ocean, and deposition 
and upheaval in their present form in a period of eighteen 
hundred or two thousand years, consistent with the great 
laws of those substances and agents, and possible therefore ; 
and thirdly, that their completion with such a rapidity is 
indicated and confirmed by their structure and condition. 
In accomplishing that, we do all that is necessary to vindi- 
cate the Scriptures from the charge to which the geological 
theory of an immeasurable age of the world has given rise, 
that they are convicted by the facts of science of error; and 
of an error so extraordinary and stupendous as to show that 
neither the history of the creation, nor any of the other pro- 
fessed communications from God, which they contain, can 
have been written by inspiration. And those propositions we 
have demonstrated. We have shown that the theory which 
ascribes a vast age to the world cannot be true, because it is 
not supported by any proofs; because if granted it could not 
account for the formation of the strata; because it is against 
the laws themselves of matter; and because it would pre- 
clude the occurrence of any of the great processes by which 
the crust of the earth has been formed and modified; such 
as earthquakes, the elevation of mountains, the eruption of 
volcanoes, the introduction of the materials of the strata into 
the ocean and dispersion over the areas where they lie, and 
the upheaval and dislocation of the strata after they were 
formed. A theory that presents such insuperable barriers 
to the accomplishment of these great processes cannot have 
any foundation in truth, nor present any solution of the facts 
which it is devised to explain. If the advocates of that 
theory are to demonstrate or render it probable that the 
earth has had a longer existence than is assigned to it by the 
Scriptural history of its creation, it must be by means wholly 
different frem those which they have hitherto employed for 
the purpose. 

The proofs are decisive also on the other hand, that the 
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strata may have oeen formed within the period of eighteen 
hundrea to two thousand years from the creation; and all 
the features of the strata indicate that they were built with as 
great a rapidity, and completed within as recent a date, as 
that supposes; and the establishment from the laws of the 
chemical and mechanical forces by which the structure and 
modification of the earth’s crust have been produced, and 
from the nature and condition of the strata themselves, of 
the possibility and probability of such a rapid formation, is 
all that is requisite to exempt the Scriptures from the impu- 
tation of error in their narrative of the creation and deluge. 
For if such a construction of the crust of the globe is con- 
sistent with the laws of those fortes, and is probable, then 
neither the extent and thickness of the strata, the substances 
of which they consist, the relics they imbed, their upheaval 
and dislocation, nor any other peculiarities which they 
exhibit, present any contradiction to the sacred history of 
their origin and date; nor furnish any ground for an infer- 
ence against the divine authority of that history, and the 
other parts of the sacred volume that are founded on it, and 
assume and ratify its truth. 

It is not to invalidate this conclusion, to say that we have 
not absolutely demonstrated from the crust of the earth itself, 
that it was wrought into its present shape within that period. 
To set that conclusion aside, they who dissent from it must 
prove directly and absolutely that the strata cannot have 
been formed, the igneous rocks thrown on to the surface, and 
the mountains upheaved in the manner, nor consummated 
within the period we have represented. But that they can- 
not do, unless they can set aside the grounds on which we 
found that conclusion. But in order to that, they must 
show, first, that there are no proofs that any such stores of 
the various substances of which the present surface of the 
globe is constructed, were originally treasured up in its inte- 
rior, as that—on the supposition that. there were proper 
agents for their transference to the surface—the strata might 
have been formed from them. But that they cannot show. 
It is against the most palpable facts. It is against their own 
admissions. It were to overturn their own theories of the 
nature and origin of all the igneous rocks, which they them- 
selves regard as of immeasurably greater bulk than the sedi- 
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mentary strata. No certainty is more indisputable or holds 
amore important place in their speculations, than that the 
igneous rocks which were thrown up from the abysses of the 
planet are formed of identically the same substances as the 
sedimentary strata. They cannot deny, therefore, that all 
those elements were originally stored in repositories in the 
interior of the earth, and on a scale sufficiently vast to have 
supplied all the materials that were requisite for the con- 
struction of the sedimentary strata, as well as the crystal- 
lized and volcanic rocks. 

As then that is indisputable, if they would set that con- 
clusion aside, they must show that there were no agents that 
had access to those substances of sufficient power and 
activity to raise them into the ocean, that they might be 
deposited on its bottom and wrought into the strata in which 
they now exist. That, however, they cannot any more 
prove ; as it is indisputable that such agents in fact existed, 
and actually raised to the surface the vast masses of those 
substances of which the igneous rocks are formed. This is 
acknowledged and maintained also by geologists, and is a 
conspicuous and important element of their theory. It is 
plain, moreover, that the fires of volcanoes, in forcing a pas- 
sage from the deep recesses in which they were kindled to 
the atmosphere, must have driven up in an unfused state 
immense volumes of the substances that lay between them 
and the surface; and that those substances must have 
entered into the construction of the strata; as otherwise they 
would have formed a separate body; but no such masses 
exist on the surface. The igneous rocks and the sedimen- 
tary strata constitute the whole crust of the globe. 

As then the requisite materials for the strata indisputably 
existed, originally, in the depths of the earth, and the requi- 
site agents have existed and acted to transfer them to the 
waters of the ocean ; it cannot be proved that they were not 
in fact drawn from those sources, unless it can be shown 
that if they had been introduced into the ocean in that man- 
ner, they could not have been so diffused through the 
waters and deposited as to have formed the existing strata. 
But that cannot be proved. So far from it, their diffusion 
and deposition in separate layers, like those of the strata, is 
precisely what would naturally and necessarily take place, 
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from the unfused and uncemented condition of those sub- 
stances on their infusion into the ocean, and from the action 
on them of gravity, and the motions and pressure of the 
water. To this, indeed, geologists cannot hesitate to assent; 
as they represent the materials of the strata as having been 
transported by the tides and currents from the circumfer- 
ence of the ocean, where they suppose them to have been 
introduced by rivers, or beat off from rocky shores, into its 
interior, and thrown down on the areas where they were 
formed into the strata. 

As, then, neither of these great points of the view we have 
advanced can be disproved, no method remains of setting it 
aside, unless it can be shown that such a construction of the 
crust of the earth is inconsistent with or leaves unexplained 
some of the other great processes to which it has been sub- 
jected, such as the upheaval and dislocation of the strata and 
the elevation of continents and mountains, or the incorpora- 
tion in it of elements, such as the relics of vegetables and ani- 
mals, that were not derived from the interior of the globe. But 
neither of these can any more be proved. Instead, all these 
extraordinary effects are precisely what would naturally 
result from such causes acting in such conditions, and could 
not have been produced by any other forces, nor in any 
other circumstances. They solve, accordingly, all the great 
processes that have taken place, and account for all the great 
results; while, on the prevalent theory of a molten globe 
invested by a granite crust—in which no new developments 
of an expansive force could take place, and thence no 
upheavals, no subsidences, no volcanoes, and no earthquakes 
—they are inexplicable and impossible. 

As then those several positions are thus indisputable, it is 
clear that there are no means of proving that the strata were 
not in fact formed by those agents and processes. Instead, 
their construction in that manner is not only altogether pos- 
sible and probable, but they are the only agents and pro- 
cesses that were adequate to their production. All the facts 
of geology are accordingly in harmony with the history 
given in Genesis of the creation and deluge. No means, 
therefore, exist of proving or rendering it probable that the 
world has existed through a longer period than that which 
is assigned to it by that inspired history; and the Scriptures 
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consequently are vindicated from the charge to which the 
speculations of geologists have subjected them, of a contra- 
diction to the discoveries and deductions of that science. 

The result at which we have aimed is thus established 
on indisputable and ample grounds. The facts of geology, 
in place of contradicting, corroborate the narrative in Gene- 
sis; and the fancy that the Scriptures have been convicted 
of an error, demonstrating that they cannot have proceeded 
from the God of nature, turns out to be wholly groundless 
and unjust. Y 

This great fact, free as it is from all rational doubt, of 
infinite moment to the credit of the Scriptures, and flash- 
ing an effulgent light over the whole domain of theo- 
logy, demands the earnest consideration, especially of the 
ministers of religion. The inspiration and authority of the 
sacred volume are boldly assailed, on the ground of the 
theory held by geologists of the immeasurable age of the 
world. That theory is undoubtingly and exultingly claimed 
to be deduced from the facts of the science “according to 
the strictest rules of the Baconian philosophy ;” and taken 
to be so, the conclusion is seen and felt by thousands and 
tens of thousands to be inevitable that neither the Penta- 
teuch nor any other part of the Bible can have been written 
by the inspiration of the Almighty. That theory has been 
taught in lyceums, lecture-rooms, pulpits, and books, almost 
without obstruction for a half century, until it has gained the 
assent very generally of the press, and acceptance in all 
ranks of society. It has become, accordingly, a prolific 
source and powerful auxiliary of scepticism; and, unfortu- 
nately, has been aided in its mischievous influence, not only 
by the inconsiderate concessions of many religious men, but 
in a still worse manner by the unjustifiable and absurd methods 
by which it has been attempted to bend the history of the 
creation in Genesis into harmony with their speculations, 
which contradict it, and impeach it of fatal error. No duty, 
therefore, is more urgent on those in the sacred office than 
the rejection of those lawless perversions of the word of God, 
and confutation of the theory which assails its inspiration 
and veracity. They should no longer acquiesce in the 
seduction of their people—and especially the young, who 
are eminently exposed to the danger—into doubt and unbe- 
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lief, by the pretences of a superficial and but half matured 
science; but boldly and resolutely point out its palpable 
fallacies, its flagrant contradictions to the laws of nature, 
and its inconsistency with the principles and facts of geo- 
logy; and show, on the other hand, the proofs that the 
works of God are in harmony with his word. No task is 
more incumbent on their profession; none can be easier or 
of more interest and benefit to their people. 

And in this they will have the concurrence, we trust, of 
good men among geologists themselves. The science mani- 
festly needs a reconstruction. The completeness to which it 
has been advanced has been greatly over estimated. There 
needs a clearer discrimination of that which is practical in it 
from that which is speculative—of the phenomena from the 
theories that are constructed to account for them. There 
needs a specific statement, which geologists have never yet 
given, of the axioms on which it is founded, and the princi- 
ples by which reasonings and speculations respecting it are 
to be governed. There needs, especially, a rejection of 
unphilosophical assumptions and groundless hypotheses; 
and among them the theory of a world created in a state of 
gas or of fusion, invested with a granite covering, and con- 
tinuing molten in the interior, which is the basis of the infe- 
rence of a vast age of the planet, must be abandoned, as 
against the constitution of nature, at war with the facts it is 
employed to explain, and involving the science in endless 
self-contradiction and error. The results that are to be 
accounted for must be contemplated independently of hypo- 
theses, in the light of the great truths which they themselves 
reveal respecting their origin, and of the agents that were 
concerned in their production, and such views alone adopted 
as are in harmony alike with causes, conditions, and effects. 
An effort, in short, needs to be made by its cultivators to 
free the science from the artificial and unnatural adjuncts 
with which it is now disfigured and embarrassed, to define 
its true principles more clearly, to ascertain more adequately 
its facts, to limit its deductions to such as have a legitimate 
basis, and to unfold and verify its consistency —the certainty 
of which will advance proportionally with the progress that 
is made in real knowledge—with the revelation which God 
has given respecting the creation of the world, and the 
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remodification through which it passed at the period of the 
flood. 

And in this reconstruction we sincerely hope those who 
are devoted to the cultivation of the science in this country 
will take an active part. No finer field either for distinction 
or usefulness can present itself to the young men especially 
who are engaged in the profession. No superior thtatre 
exists for the observation of the strata. There is none 
where they are found through their whole series on a larger 
scale ; or yield more ample indications of the great processes 
by which they were formed. Let those, then, who have 
chosen the science as a profession, dismiss the unfortunate 
theories by which it has hitherto been embarrassed, and aim 
at a reconstruction of it under the guidance of the great 
principles we have suggested; and its facts will soon be 
unfolded in their proper relations, their true import: be 
determined, and their consistency made apparent with the 
teachings of revelation. And this, instead of diminishing 
the interest and value of the science, will add to its attractive- 
ness, its dignity, and its usefulness; and, in place of an 
enemy, show it to be what it legitimately is, a natural and 
efficient auxiliary of religion. 





Art. IL—A DESIGNATION AND EXPOSITION OF THE 
FicurEs OF IsAIAH, CHAPTER XXII. 


Tuts chapter contains first a prophecy of a siege of Jeru- 
salem by the Assyrians, beheld in vision; and next, a ver- 
bal prediction of the removal from his office and captivity 
of Shebna, the steward of the royal household, and substi- 
tution of Eliakim in his place. ~ 


s 


“The sentence of the valley of vision,” v. 1. The valley 
of vision is the valley of Jerusalem. That city, though 
itself on an eminence, is situated in a valley surrounded by 
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lofty hills, and was the scene in which God usually made his 
revelations of the future to the prophets. 

1. Apostrophe. “ What aileth thee that thou art wholly 
gone up on the housetops?” v.1. The abruptness with 
which the danger and alarm of the city are thus revealed is 
very impressive. The scene was presented to the prophet 
in vision. He beheld the whole population on the housetops 
to witness, perhaps, the approach or operations of the besieg- 
ing army, and indicating by their gestures, probably, their 
surprise and anxiety. 

2. Metaphor in the use of full. “Full of stirs, a noisy 
city, a joyous city; thy slain are not slain with the sword, 
nor dead in battle,” v. 2. The city is said to be full of 
stirs, as a vessel is filled with some element that occupies all 
its space, to signify that it was the scene of frequent excite- 
ments and commotions, sometimes tumultuous and noisy, 
sometimes joyous. That her slain were not slain with 
the sword, nor dead in battle, implies that they were to 
perish in a different mode; and it is indicated in the next 
verse that it was to take place in a form peculiarly discredit- 
able and fatal to the city ; through a consternation so exces- 
sive as to prevent them from even offering a resistance to 
the enemy. 

“ All thy chiefs fled together from the bow; they were 
bound ; all that were found of them were bound together ; 
from afar they fled,” v. 3. At this spectacle, beheld by the 
prophet in the vision, he was overwhelmed with grief. 

8. Elliptical metaphor, in denominating the population of 
the city, the daughter of his people. ‘‘ Therefore I said, Look 
away from me. Let me weep bitterly; try not to comfort me 
for the desolation of the daughter of my people,” v.4. What 
more hopeless condition of the city could be conceived than 
that none of its chiefs should have courage even to face the 
enemy, but should, while they were at a distance, flee, and 
in their consternation and rout bé universally taken and 
bound as captives? The prophet now describes the scene 
more particularly, and names the besiegers, their different 
classes of troops, and their arms. 

“For it is a day of confusion, and treading down, and per- 
plexity, to the Lord Jehovah of ‘hosts in the valley of 
vision ;' breaking down the wall, and crying to the moun- 
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tain; and Elam bare the quiver with chariots, men, and 
horsemen ; Kir uncovered the shield,” v. 5,6. Thatitwasa 
day to the Lord of such confusion, terror, and disaster, denotes 
that it was such by his appointment, and to accomplish his 
avenging purposes. At the last onset the Assyrians were to 
break down the wall, and the population, in attempting to flee, 
were to be trodden down by each other. The cry—“ to the 
mountain”—was the command, probably, or signal for the 
rush from the city to one of the neighboring hills, as pre- 
senting the only chance of escape—like the cry or shout of 
the officers of an army—‘“ save himself who can ’’—when 
forced to a hurried and disorderly retreat. Elam and Kir 
are mentioned, not improbably, to show that troops drawn 
from the most remote and savage of the Assyrian provinces 
were to be present at the siege; Kir being the modern 
Georgia, on the river of that name running from the Cauca- 
sus into the Caspian ; and Elam a northern province of Per- 
sia. Both countries were beyond Assyria, and inhabited by 
rude and warlike tribes. 

4. Metaphor in the use of full. ‘ And it came to pass the 
choicest of thy valleys were full of chariots, and the horse- 
men set themselves in array at the gate,” v. 7. In all the 
vales around the city that admitted of the entrance of cha- 
riots and horsemen, as many were stationed as could act 
there. The prophet next describes the effect of the specta- 
cle on the inhabitants of the city, and the measures to which 
they were to resort for their defence. 

5. Hypocatastasis, “And he removed the covering of 
Judah,” vy. 8. The word translated covering, denotes a veil 
or screen, like that hung at the door of the tabernacle, to 
conceal that which is behind it. It is used here by substitu- 
tion for that which had before concealed from the Assyrians 
the weakness and defencelessness of the city. Commenta- 
tors, indeed, generally put an opposite construction on it, 
and exhibit the population of the city as the parties to 
whom the discovery of their dangerous condition was made. 
But that is inconsistent with the figure. It was to those 
without, not those within, that its helpless state was exposed 
by the removal of that which had before concealed it. The 
import of the figure, therefore, is, that God, by bringing the 
Assyrians suddenly into the valley, had shown them, in the 
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neglect of the rulers to inclose the principal pool within the 
fortifications, and even to repair the walls; and in the 
extreme surprise, agitation, and confusion of the people; 
how utterly incapable they were of a successful defence. 
The besiegers saw at a glance that the population had no 
competent leaders; that they*had no foresight; that they 
were a disorganized and panic-stricken crowd that would be 
easily conquered by brave and disciplined troops. 

The unexpected presence of the enemy in such strength 
at the gates aroused the population, however, to a sense of 
their exposure, and showed them the necessity of immediate 
measures for their defence; yet, in place of looking to 
Jehovah for protection and deliverance, they, with a fatal 
infatuation, relied on their arsenal, their walls, and them- 
selves. 

“And thou didst look at that day to the armor of the 
house of the forest,” v. 8. This was a structure erected by 
Solomon, and made the depository of the golden shields and 
targets, and probably other arms of the city. 

“ And the breaches of the city of David, ye saw that they 
were many; and ye gathered the waters of the lower pool. 
And the houses of Jerusalem ye numbered, and ye pulled 
down the houses to repair the wall; and a reservoir ye made 
between the two walls for the waters of the old pool; and ye 
did not look to the maker of it, and the former of it ye did 
not see,” v. 9-11. They had cherished such a confident per- 
suasion, it seems, of their security—disregarding the fore- 
warnings God had given them, and discrediting probably 
the reports of the rapid approach of the Assyrians—that 
they had made no preparation for the siege by repairing the 
breaches in the wall, and securing a supply of water, as was 
usual when a siege was expected.—2 Chron. xxxii. 3-5. 
Yet, although their surprise was adapted to impress them 
with a sense of their need of God’s aid, and to recall to their 
recollection the deliverances he had gratited them in former 
seasons of imminent danger, they continued in utter forget- 
fulness of him. Though the Almighty maker of the foun- 
tains, whose waters were indispensable to their life, was pre- 
sent, and but a look of recognition and desire was necessary 
to induce him to interpose for their salvation, they did not 
lift their eyes to him ; they did not discern him, and see that 
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it was on him that their escape from the evils with which 
they were environed altogether depended. Instead, their 
blindness and recklessness increased in proportion as the sig- 
nals of his avenging justice became conspicuous and indu- 
bitable, and their condition grew discouraging and despe- 
rate. 

6. Hypocatastasis. ‘“ And the Lord Jehovah of hosts called 
in that day to weeping, and to mourning, and to baldness, 
and to girding on sackcloth; but behold mirth and rejoicing, 
slaying of oxen, and killing of sheep; eating of flesh and 
drinking of wine; let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die,” v. 12, 18. Calling to weeping and mourning, is put by 
substitution for the acts of God’s providence, which, by 
showing that he was about to punish them, summoned them 
to recollect, confess, and lament their sins. But instead of 
awakening them to consideration and sorrow, the judgments 
with which they were threatened had precisely the opposite 
effect. They rushed under their influence into utter reck- 
lessness, and resolved to indulge in luxury and riot, without 
stint, while life should last. What an exemplification of the 
course apostates naturally pursue, when left of God to the 
unchecked sway of their principles and passions, although 
aware that it is to issue in their speedy destruction! It is 
by some thought to be against the very laws of an intelli- 
gent nature, and incredible, that the antichristian powers 
should go on in a direct and remorseless war on Christ’s 
followers, after they shall have such decisive evidence 
as a resurrection, for example, of the witnesses would 
constitute, *that they are his true disciples; but that 
will be as naturally their course then, as intolerance, 
tyranny, and a desire to wreak their vengeance on those 
who resist and expose them, are now. Nothing but the 
resistless power of God can prevent them from it. There 
are many Who suppose that the great false teachers of 
the present day, the deniers and perverters of the funda- 
mental truths of revelation, and preachers of another gospel 
in their place, would, as a matter of course, if they were let 
into a clear perception of the genuine import of their errors, 
instantly abandon and retract them. No misjudgment, we 
apprehend, could be greater. The blindness of alienation 
from God, pride, ambition, and party spirit, were never 
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overcome by mere argumentation, however demonstrative 
and unanswerable. No instance, we suspect, was ever 
known of an apostate’s being recalled to the reception and 
acknowledgment of truth by a mere exposure of his errors, 
and vindication of the truth which he rejected. The usual 
effect on them of an argument that cannot be refuted is, to 
excite them to resentment, inspire them with a deeper hatred 
of the truth, and drive them to new shifts and deceptions to 
disguise their defeat, and keep up the air of conscious 
strength and rectitude; sometimes by disowning their own 
doctrines; sometimes by pretending that they are misunder- 
stood; sometimes by professing to hold the very positions 
which they assail and deny; and sometimes by wantonly 
misrepresenting and traducing those who have exposed the 
errors of their system. The great rejectors of the cardinal 
elements of the work of redemption are usually positive and 
determined enemies of that which they disown; and show 
in their conduct that they are as irreconcilably hostile to 
God as they are to the scheme of his government. What 
striking exemplifications of this characteristic have been 
seen in the originators and leaders of theological parties in 
this country in the last thirty years. . But this course neces- 
sarily terminates in their destruction. Being the enemies of 
God, they cannot be forgiven; they are left to meet the 
stroke of his avenging justice. ‘“ And Jehovah God of hosts 
revealed himself in my ears; surely this iniquity shall not 
be forgiven you until ye die,” v.14. However long they 
may live, they will never be sanctioned by God, nor 
acknowledged as his children, but will continue under his 
avenging sentence, and at length meet its infliction. 


Il. 


“Thus said the Lord Jehovah of hosts, Go, enter to this 
treasurer, to Shebna, who is over the house,” v.15. The 
house of which he had the charge was the royal residence 
or palace. He had the care, doubtless, of its treasures and 
furniture, and determined probably—v. 22—who should 
have access to the royal presence, and who should not; and 
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exerted, therefore, an important influence on the measures 
of the monarch and the welfare of the people. 

7. Hypocatastasis. “ And say unto him: What hast thou 
here? and whom hast thou here? that thou hast hewn out 
a sepulchre here for thyself? Hewing on high his sepul- 
chre; and graving in the rock a habitation for thyself! 
Behold, Jehovah will cast thee out with a cast, and covering 
will cover thee. Rolling, he will roll thee with a whirl like 
a ball into a wide region; there shalt thou die, and there 
shall-the chariots of thy glory be the shame of thy master’s 
house,” v. 15-18. Casting, covering, and rolling are put for 
acts or allotments of God’s providence by which Shebna 
was to be driven in an analogous manner from his station 
into exile. 

8. Comparison of the haste and tumult with which he 
was to be forced away, to the motion of a ball thrown with 
a whirl. Each of the verbs expressing the act of God, and 
especially the comparison, indicates that he was to be driven 
away ignominiously and with resistless violence. What a 
threat from Jehovah to a proud and ambitious courtier, who 
had hewn him a sepulchre in a lofty rock among the tombs of 
the great, probably, that he might rest where his monument 
would attract the notice of the crowd, and transmit his name 
and rank to remote generations! His doom, so fatal to all 
his proud schemes, implies that he had abused his office. 
The wealth with which he had supported a splendid equip- 
age, and built a costly sepulchre, was not improbably 
received in bribes for his influence with the court in favor of 
the unjust, or obtained by extortion, and made the chariots 
with which he fled to a foreign land, under the impulse per- 
haps of a popular insurrection against him, disgraceful in 
proportion to their magnificence, to the prince who had 
permitted him to exercise so profligate an administration. 

9, 10. Hypocatastases. ‘‘ And I will thrust thee from thy 
station, and from thy state he shall pull thee down,” v. 19. 
It was not a simple ejection from the seat or apartment he 
was accustomed to occupy in the royal residence in the 
transaction of his official business that is here threatened ; 
but the acts here used are substituted for analogous mea- 
sures by which he was to be divested of his office and driven 
from the court. 
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11, 12, 18. Hypocatastases. “ And it shall come to pass in 
that day, that I will call for my servant, for Eliakim, the 
son of Hilkiah; and I will clothe him with thy dress, and 
with thy girdle will I strengthen him,” v. 20, 21. These 
acts are used for the acts of providence by which the 
monarch was to be led to appoint Eliakim to be treasurer of 
the household, and invest him with the badges of the 
office. 

14. Hypocatastasis. “And thy power will I give into 
his hand, and he shall be as a father to the dwellers in 
Jerusalem, and to the honor of Judah,” v. 21. Giving power 
into his hand as though it were a substance having solidity 
and form, is put by substitution for giving him authority by 
investing him with the office to which it belonged. 

15. Comparison of Eliakim as an officer, to a father to 
the people of Jerusalem and Judea. This implies that 
Shebna had acted the part of a tyrant, devoid alike of jus- 
tice and of humanity. 

16, 17, 18. Hypocatastases. ‘‘ And the key of the house 
of David will I put upon his shoulder; and he shall open 
and none shall shut; He shall shut and none shall open,” 
v. 22, Placing the key upon his shoulder, is put for the 
act of investing him with the charge of the house; and 
shutting and opening, for the particular acts in which 
he was to exercise his power over it. It has been gene- 
rally supposed from the use.of these expressions, Rev. iii. 
7, in reference to Christ, that they are there a quotation of 
this. We have shown, however, vol. iii. p. 582, that there 
are reasons for the belief that the key of death and hades, 
instead of David, was originally the expression of that 
passage. 

19. Metaphor in denominating him a nail. “ And I will 
fasten him a nail in a sure place, and he shall be for a glo- 
rious throne to his father’s house,” v. 23. 

20. Metonymy of house, for the family residing in it. 
The promise that he should be for a glorious throne to his 
father’s family, implies that he was to bestow favors on them 
as lavishly as though he were himself the monarch, and 
they belonged to the royal line. 

21. Metaphor. ‘And they shall hang upon him all the 
honor of his father’s house, the offspring and the issue,” v. 
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24, Here Eliakim is still exhibited as a nail, and the 
honors of his family are represented as hung upon him, to 
signify that they acknowledged them to be derived through 
him, and to be dependent for their continuance on his con- 
tinuing to retain his station. By the offspring are probably 
meant, the immediate children of his father, and by the 
issue, the children of his children. 

22. Metonymy again of thine house, for his father’s family. 

23. Hypocatastasis, in the use of vessels. ‘“ All vessels 
of small quantity, from the vessels of cups, even to all ves- 
sels of flagons,” v. 24. Vessels of small quantity are 
obviously used as a substitute for the inferior or subordinate 
officers who drew their appointment from him. 

24, 25. Hypocatastases. ‘In that day saith Jehovah of 
hosts, shall the nail fastened in a sure place be removed, and 
be cut down, and fall, and the burden which was on it 
shall be cut off; for Jehovah speaks,” v. 25. The nail and 
the burden hung on it, are now used as representatives 
of Eliakim and the offices he had conferred on his father’s 
family ; and the removal and fall of the nail, and separation 
from it of the burden it had supported, are used to represent 
his removal from his office and the loss thereby by his family 
of their official places and honors. It is supposed indeed 
by many commentators that this prediction refers to Shebna 
instead of Eliakim; but that is shown to be mistaken by 
the consideration that it is Eliakim alone who is declared to 
be a nail fastened in a sure place on which the honors of a 
family were hung. Nosuch character or relation is ascribed to 
Shebna. What was to occasion the fall of Eliakim, whether 
a change of the monarch, a neglect of some duty of his 
station, or popular dislike, there is no intimation. The lan- 
guage implies that the event foreshown was an ejection 
from office, not a departure from life. 





Art. II]. —Tue EXceELLENCE AND IMPORTANCE OF TRUTH. 
BY REV. SERENO D. CLARK. 


IN a previous article we remarked that truth might be con- 
sidered in three points of view; as existing in things them- 
VOL. V.—NO. II. 16 
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selves, or viewed as reality; as existing in the mind, or 
viewed as the precise idea or conception of a reality; as 
existing in speech, or viewed as the true idea of a reality 
transferred by words or other signs of thought to the tablet 
of another’s breast. In treating of the excellence and 
importance of truth, it will be unnecessary, however, to 
follow out systematically this arrangement, or to pursue 
separately the illustrative trains of thought which fall under 
these respective distinctions. For though the term, truth, 
will be used in these several classes of ideas or relations 
indiscriminately ; yet in which specific sense, or as repre- 
sentative of which particular class of relations, will be sufii- 
ciently apparent by its connexions. 

But we may be asked at the very outset, why undertake 
to prove or elucidate the excellence and importance of truth? 
Is not this a self-evident proposition, one felt instantaneously 
without consideration? We admit it in part. And yet, are 
the excellence and importance of truth felt in such a sense 
as to lead to decided results? Do men act as if truth were 
supremely excellent ?—a treasure worthy of the most 
earnest pursuit. What are the indications in the reading 
community? Is instruction, or amusement, there the great 
object? What books are most eagerly sought? Are not 
tales and romances, where life-like pictures exhilarate, rather 
than inform ; or where the reader, borne on radiant clouds, 
may float languidly away amid shadowy scenes into utter 
oblivion of life’s actualities? Or, if books whose chief aim 
is the inculcation of truth, are not those selected, where this 
stern and intellectual, yet graceful beauty is represented as 
rustling in silks, or flaunting in tinsel; or where a story 
constructed to strike the fancy and charm the taste, is made 
the gilded vehicle; indicating that the pleasures of the ima- 
gination are, after all, the great object to be obtained, and 
truth, at best, but secondary? Indeed, how few are found ° 
willing to toil up the steep, rough pathway of truth, unless 
its unevenness is first smoothed away by the strewing of 
flowers, and they can swim deliciously along in their cushioned 
rockaways. The same is essentially true of those who seek 
instruction from the living voice. It must be sweetened as 
the bitter medicine for the child. Truth must live in a pic- 
ture—its light be seen streaming through a brilliantly varie- 
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gated medium. It is an admitted fact, and justified by 
multitudes, that not the most instructive public teachers, but 
the most imaginative, or the most marked, either by grace 
of manner, or some singularity, are the popular favorites. 
There is little, indeed, of that honest, earnest love of truth 
for its own sake; that iron, persevering inquiry as to 
what it is, and that patient, straightforward endeavor to 
grasp it, which leads one to go to the bottom of a subject, 
turning it over and over, so as to be sure of obtaining correct 
views. How little too of this earnest, indefatigable search 
after truth for its intrinsic excellence, do we find even in a 
portion of the religious world! Is not, even there, a theory 
or partisan view sometimes deemed of more importance to 
be maintained, than the careful ascertainment of that foun- 
dation on which all theories and views must firmly rest, or 
vanish like the visions of a dream before the morning’s bright- 
ness? Is not even there, a crude, ill-formed opinion, mere 
froth upon the stream, set afloat from some half-crazed brain, 
or rather wholly depraved heart, eagerly seized by thou- 
sands as sufficient ground on which to build hopes for 
immortality ? 

It may be profitable, therefore, while dazzled with the 
elegancies and brilliants of the refined in literature and 
eloquence; while we hear so much, and perhaps justly, in 
praise of taste and sentiment, their charms and influence on 
the character ; are so often invited to revel among the clouds, 
or to walk the rainbow, that we almost forget that we are 
denizens of the solid earth; while we see so many around 
us, even if we ourselves are not rushing along with them, 
vainly chasing the cloud-shadows flying across the seed-fields 
of life—It may be profitable, we say, for a time to fix our 
minds on the sober realities of things, the matter-of-fact 
world, in which is our present allotment; in other words, 
to contemplate the excellence and importance of truth,— 
that alone with which we have to do when we enter on our 
disembodied existence. For aside from the greater advan- 
tages accruing to our intellectual natures, and the holier 
influences shed on our moral destiny from such contempla- 
tions, there is a beauty in the erect and unbending aspects 
of truth itself, not less than in the sweeter and more dazzling 
coruscations of the imagination, as there is a beauty in the 
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primeval rocks soaring in mountain heights, or stretching 
in gigantic layers, ribbing the earth and forming the basis 
of its crust, not less than in the vivid green and starry blos- 
soms that embellish its surface. ) 

We begin with the excellence of truth. In showing this, we 
remark in the first place that God has revealed himself a God 
of truth. One principal design of Jehovah, in revealing 
himself to his rational and moral creatures, was to render 
them joyful in his service and worship. He has represented 
himself, therefore, a Being of absolute perfection, the sum 
and essence of all excellence, and thus worthy of this su- 
preme end of their being, in agreement with the reasoning 
of the Psalmist, “Praise the name of the Lord, for his 
name alone is excellent.” God has also declared that “ he is 
arock; his work is perfect;” that he is the standard of 
moral perfection; “‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect ;” and as a prominent 
ingredient in this perfection, which all are to imitate and 
adore, he has placed his truth. He affirms that he is “a 
God of truth, and without iniquity.” He passed before 
Moses and proclaimed, “The Lord, the Lord God, merciful 
and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth.” The Psalmist says, “Justice and judgment are 
the habitation of thy throne, mercy and truth shall go 
before thy face ;” and the inhabitants of heaven sing in 
rapturous hailelujahs, “Just and true are thy ways, thou 
King of saints.” Thus, in presenting himself as possessed 
of a character worthy of the adoration and praise of all, 
God exhibits his truth as an essential part of that character. 
Now, if truth constitutes a part of the supreme excellence 
of Jehovah, it must be in itself supremely excellent,—as 
worthy of pursuit as the knowledge of Jehovah himself. 

Again: Such is our moral constitution that we can regard 
God as supremely excellent, only as possessing immutable truth. 
When we contemplate Jehovah as surveying infinity at a 
glance, as containing in his own mind a complete picture of 
universal being—an exact idea of himself, of every creature, 
whether man or angel; of every existence, with its qualities 
and relations ; of all his own purposes, and all the plans and 
purposes of his creatures; in a word, of every circumstance 
and event that has existed in eternity past, and every cir- 
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cumstance and event which will exist in eternity to come— 
the view awakens the highest admiration and wonder. We 
feel that he is indeed a glorious being. But if ‘we view him 
as deficient in the true conception of the least reality 
throughout the length and breadth of existence, we regard 
him as defective, and can no longer extol him as the univer- 
sal sovereign. That simple, bright ideal of perfection, inse- 
parable from our notion of Deity, vanishes at once. 

Unchangeable veracity is, if possible, still more essential 
to our idea of Deity. For it is only as possessing an invari- 
able disposition to communicate to his moral creatures an 
exact image or knowledge of things, just so far as he makes 
them any communications at all—as faithful alike to his 
threatenings and promises, that we adore him as the 
supremely excellent. Then we feel that he is worthy to sit 
on the throne. Indeed, the whole holy universe, when they 
regard him as exhibiting a desire to deal truly with the 
least of his rational creatures, and are convinced that this, 
with him, is an abiding principle, instinctively extol and 
praise him. But, should he exhibit the slightest disposition 
to deceive one of his moral subjects, it would at once destroy 
all their respect and reverence; they could no longer regard 
him as worthy to be exalted “ Lord over all.” Thus we are 
so constituted that we can conceive of God as God, and 
approve of him as the universal sovereign, only as we 
regard him unchangeably true; and we are, therefore, inca- 
pable of regarding truth as other than intrinsically excellent. 

Again: God can approve of us only as we are veracious. 
He has said—“ Ye shall not lie one to another.” “Keep thy 
tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile.” “Put- 
ting away lying, speak every man truth with his neighbor.” 
“A false witness shall perish.” ‘A lying lip is but for a 
moment.” So unequivocally has God, who bids us by pre- 
cept and threatenings attain the highest point of human 
excellence, enjoined truth as an essential part of that excel- 
lence, and reprobated falsehood. 

Again: We can approve of human character only as it is 
decidedly veracious. The truth-seeking man, who endeavors 
to obtain well defined ideas of whatever comes within the 
reach of his faculties, till his whole soul becomes radiant 
with truth, as the dew-drop gathering the beams of the sun 
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into its bosom, brilliantly reflects his full-formed image; 
who manifests a fixed and settled disposition to convey to 
others a true conception of objects, their qualities, and rela- 
tions, as far as in him lies; who makes no promises without 
a reasonable prospect of fulfilling them ; is faithful to answer 
all reasonable encouragements which he has awakened— 
such a man we respect, esteem, admire. We feel confidence 
in him. He is to be depended upon; all delight to honor 
him. But the man who equivocates, quibbles, hesitates, 
comes not up boldly and frankly, and states things just as 
they are; who makes promises and breaks them—pledges, 
and violates them—is false-hearted, deceitful, crafty, treach- 
erous, we instinctively despise. No one feels that he can 
trust him; no one feels safe in transacting business with 
him; because his word and pledge are alike held lighter 
than chaff, which the wind whirls at will. 

We feel that one guilty of any crime merits our disappro- 
bation; but we deem the liar consuwmmately mean. Every 
man of the least honorable feeling despises, loathes him from 
the very centre of his soul. 

Again: We can approve of ourselves only as we are vera- 
cious. As we despise others for falsehood, treachery, and 
deceit, we despise ourselves for similar offences. The noble- 
minded man never looks upon himself so despicable as when 
he has been betrayed into unjustifiable deception. Besides, 
every man has in his bosom a conscience—that sure director 
of conduct—which carries both the oil of joy and the 
adder’s sting. When we discover within a disposition to 
speak and act in conformity with reality, this principle 
exerts a soothing efficacy, awakens a peaceful emotion 
which speaks of rectitude and truth. But when we are 
guilty of falsehood, or feel a disposition to deceive, then it 
darts its fiery fangs; it harrows with remorse, sometimes 
even thundering with a voice which shakes the very citadel 
of the soul, telling of dishonor, of hollow-hearted wrong, 
and of ruin. 

Thus man is intellectually framed to the love of truth. 
We will explain. By love of truth, we mean not love 
of holy or gospel truth, which the phrase is sometimes used 
as signifying; we mean simply a mental taste, or relish, or 
instinctive desire, as the love of parents for their offspring, 
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a love of music, or of natural scenery. In this sense we 
say that man naturally loves truth. The child evinces this 
principle working in his infant breast. How will his eyes 
sparkle and his whole countenance glow with pleasure when 
he seizes hold of some new truth! Indeed, the desire of 
knowledge, or instinctive curiosity, which is characteristic 
of all of the least intellectual elevation, and that vulgar love 
of novelty which is almost a universal passion among the 
uneducated, are but different developments of this natural 
love of truth. The neglectors of knowledge respect the 
learned; and even liars admire veracity in others, and 
despise treachery. The child first learns deceitful arts, and 
utters falsehood only to gratify some selfish feeling, to attain 
some fancied good, or to avoid some fancied evil; and conti- 
nues the practice only from the same motive, and by the 
force of habit. The act itself of speaking falsehood is cer- 
tainly no more pleasurable to the natural sensibilities of the 
soul than speaking truth. Why, then, should falsehood be 
preferred? Unquestionably, the human mind, unwarped 
by prejudice and selfishness, loves truth and abhors deceit— 
a point important to be understood—for besides demonstrat- 
ing that truth must be excellent to beings constituted as we 
are, it is the ground out of which grow some of our strongest 
obligations to the right apprehension and just appreciation 
of truth. 

But it may be objected that mankind are fond of fiction. 
True it is, that we are endowed with imaginations, by the 
aid of which we conceive objects, and combine scenes and 
imagery in a high degree lovely, beautiful, and sublime; 
and we are so constituted that we experience great delight 
in contemplating these creations of the fancy. Indeed, 
influenced by the inducements of taste, one sometimes 
becomes enamored with fiction, especially in youthful years. 
But this is a perverted state. The pleasures of imagination, 
and the excitement attending them, are allowed to rise dis- 
proportionately, or to usurp a transient control over the dic- 
tates of reason and the love of truth. But this no more 
proves that the absorbing love of fiction is a natural state of 
mind, than that an ungoverned thirst for intoxicating drinks 
is a natural state of the appetite. For, let one whose taste 
is thus vitiated, engage in the pursuit of truth, and he will 
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soon find the love of it gaining the ascendant. Hence peo- 
ple, as they advance in life, especially those engaged in the 
acquisition of solid literature and science, lose, in a measure, 
their interest in fiction, and that racy relish for the fascina- 
tions and witchery of fancy which they felt in the freshness 
of life’s morning. ‘ 

Besides, the whole science of criticism, especially that 
part of it which relates to fiction, poetry, and the fine arts 
generally, evinces the love of truth. For taste or sound 
judgment approves of fiction only as it carries along with it 
an illusion of reality. The story must be natural, the plot 
and circumstances in harmony with probability, the charac- 
ters be made to act as living agents of the same capacities 
and in the same situations would reasonably be supposed to 
act: otherwise taste is offended. This is the decision, not 
only of the magnates of criticism, who professedly preside 
over our literary tribunals, but of all who are in the habit of 
reading and passing judgment on the thousand romances of 
the day. How often do we hear the remark that such and 
such a character is too perfect or a mere caricature, that 
such a scene is overdrawn, and that such an exhibition of 
passion is extravagant; showing, after all, that it is these 
reflected lights of truth, sparkling along the current of fic- 
tion, which give to it its peculiar fascination. True, men of 
little cultivation and experience in the world may be capti- 
vated with exaggerated and marvellous recitals, because 
they are borne along by an illusion of reality, connected 
with a kind of mental fervor which attends the illusion; 
either their zsthetic principles being too little refined to 
become sensitive to the absurdity, or they are so much 
pleased with the intended illusion and accompanying excite- 
ment, that they thoughtlessly yield themselves up to their 
sway. But the more cultivated are not pleased with such 
marvellous creations, because, though perhaps exciting, they 
discover in them no resemblance to truth: Hence, too, men 
of strong reasoning powers, with little sensibility and imagi- 
nation, are rarely pleased with works of taste, because, while 
contemplating their charms, they are impressed with no illu- 
sion of actual existence. 

Thus, amid the winds and waves of passion, aroused by 
the power of fiction, the love of truth, like an anchor, 
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steadies and holds the soul, rocked and tossed though it be. 
The love of truth is a principle which will work itself to the 
surface, will give a coloring to the stream of thought and 
feeling, though riled and perturbed by a thousand foreign 
substances. Envelope, indeed, the soul in the mists and 
smoke of fiction as you please, and still the love of truth sits 
in the centre like a vestal fire, shedding its genial light 
through the whole. Thus we are so constructed intel- 
lectually as to love truth—to esteem and admire it as of the 
greatest excellence. Not that we naturally desire to con- 
form our conduct to the truth. Ah, this is a very different 
question. Indeed, we are frequently so bitterly opposed to 
the duties which truth prescribes, that we transfer our oppo- 
sition to the truth itself. Of this, however, more hereafter. 
But if truth be not of the highest excellence, our minds are 
not so wrought by the hand of our Creator as to teach us 
truth, but falsehood. 

Such are some of the considerations showing the inherent 
excellence of truth. We see its holy image not only sketched 
by the inspired pencil, and spread before the world that all 
may gaze upon it and admire; it is also graven on the inner 
chambers of the soul, that we may turn our eye inward, and 
read its excellence, and feel its beauty there. 

Now if— 

“Tt is not in the power 
Of Painting, or of Sculpture, to express 
Aught so divine as the fair form of Truth !” 
If while 


“The creatures of their art may catch the eye, 
her sweet nature captivates the soul ;” 


if truth, aside from its influences on the mind and destiny, 
is itself thus intrinsically excellent, an object of beauty on 
which the inward eye may gaze with a kind of ravishment, 
why should it not be thought rational to pursue it for its 
own sake? If there is, consequently, a beauty in the inven- 
tions of the reason as well as in the creations of the imagi- 
nation—in the demonstrations of Kuclid, in the connected 
trains of thought in Edwards’s Treatise on the Will, in But- 
ler’s Analogy, or Paley’s Evidences, as well as in the wizard 
fancies of Shakspeare or Scott, why should not tracing the 
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glittering chains of thought and inferences in closely com- 
pacted arguments, be as conducive to true intellectual refine- 
ment as weaving the golden web of fiction, or soaring on the 
wing of poetry? Why should they alone, who revel amid 
the wild and often incoherent combinations of romance, or 
dwell amid the more life-like sketches of a chaster fancy, 
sometimes rendering themselves exquisitely nervous, or mor- 
bidly sensitive, over their freezing or melting, harrowing or 
soothing scenes, be supposed to have all the taste and ele- 
gance of sentiment worth possessing? To admit and act 
upon such a conclusion, would indeed be indicative of intel- 
lectual sloth. For unquestionably there is a grace of mind, 
a chasteness of thought, a refinement and elevation of senti- 
ment, a strength if not a delicacy of conception, caught from 
the pages of those writers whose works task most severely 
_ the reason, which the lighter productions of a so-called politer 

literature never impart. The former consolidate, the latter 
enervate the mind. The hardest stones alone receive the 
highest polish. 

We will now consider the importance of truth; or truth in 
ats influences, 

All will acknowledge the importance of affections and 
desires truly excellent and dignified. But the excellence 
and dignity of affections or desires depend on the dignity 
and excellence of the object towards which they are directed. 
If the object of affection is excellent, the affection itself is 
excellent; if the object is unworthy, the affection itself is 
unworthy. For instance, a love for a sinful object or act 
can never be a worthy affection. A suitable love on the 
part of a parent towards his child may be an excellent affec- 
tion; but an inordinate affection towards this worthy object 
is not excellent. Fear may be an excellent affection, when 
it has the holiness of the divine character, and the threaten- 
ing of divine wrath for its objects; but when its objects are 
spiritual rappings, the ghostly visions of distempered nerves, 
or a crazed imagination, it is no longer excellent. Thus, 
carry the illustration as far as you please, the excellence of 
the affection will always rise or fall in the same scale with 
the excellence of its objects and the degree of affection they 
deserve. Now, by the laws of mind, an affection or desire 
implies an object, and that object embraced by the intellect. 
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Then, the excellence of the affection depends on the excel- 
lence of the intellectual idea towards which it is felt. Buta 
delusion, an error, a creation of the fancy, may be embraced 
by the intellect as well as truth; and it may awaken the 
feelings of the heart. But error in a rational being is always 
debasing, and a love of it must be equally debasing. An 
affection or desire, therefore, for a delusion or error, however 
pleasing, cannot be excellent, or worthy a being whose des- 
tiny is the greatest of realities interesting to man—immor- 
tality—and whose duties in life and condition hereafter are 
to be determined by truth. 

But we need not spend our strength in elucidating the 
importance of truth metaphysically. It would be at once 
apparent, could we but rise out of the dreamy, unrealizing 
state in which we love to dwell, and admit the simple 
truisms, that we are real beings, not airy shadows; that we 
live in a world of realities, not of dreams; that our lives and 
the various agencies by which they are sustained are reali- 
ties; and that it is by acting in conformity with realities, 
not with fiction, that we gain riches, conveniences, social 
pleasures, and the esteem of others. The whole of life would 
thus instantly show itself to be one long, unrelaxing grapple 
with the actual state of things around us; not dalltance with 
the visions of fantasy. . 

One may easily see the importance of understanding 
truth, or the real state of things around him, and of acting 
accordingly in this world’s transactions—that he must know 
what constitutes food, or pine with hunger ; its qualities, or be 
exposed to poison ;, the properties of water, or perish; must 
understand the nature of fire, or soon die of cold, or be con- 
sumed in the flames; must understand something of the sel- 
fishness and all-grasping disposition of man, or be soon strip- 
ped of his last pittance. A parent cannot skilfully train up 
a child to become an intelligent and useful member of 
society, without knowing something of the make of the 
infant mind and the methods by which it is moulded. One 
cannot act discreetly in maintaining civil government, its 
institutions and laws, unless he knows something of the 
principles best adapted to promote the peace, happiness, and 
security of political communities ; nor decide wisely in choos- 
ing rulers, if he knows nothing of their abilities, dispositions, 
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or principles. Would one visit a distant place, he needs to 
know in what direction it lies, and the best way to reach it. 
Thus, in all worldly transactions, we have to deal with 
unbending realities, not with the dreams of romance; to 
become successful in any of the relations and pursuits of life, 
a just conception of things isindispensable ; a distorted view 
but confuses and confounds. 

Truth, especially truth in communication, is also the 
foundation of social confidence, and thus of society. If one 
always adheres faithfully to principles of rectitude and 
truth, we have unquestioned confidence in him. If he 
deceive us but once, our confidence is shaken ; if twice, it is 
still more weakened, and a very few instances of deception 
will destroy every vestige of confidence. Were men univer- 
sally to practise deception whenever their fancied interests 
demand, there could be no such thing as confidence in the 
world. And what would be the consequence? There could 
be no civil government, not even an absolute monarchy ; for 
@ tyrant cannot carry on his machinery of oppression with- 
out confiding in his servile creatures. The whole world 
would be Ishmaelites. Thus society is based on confidence, 
and confidence on truth; and therefore society has its very 
existence in truth. Indeed, there is no proper place for 
falsehood.and treachery but the world of perdition, where 
the father of lies reigns over his kingdom founded in lies, 
and administered by lies, without a rival. 

Such being the importance of truth in temporal affairs, let 
us now glance at its importance in spiritual and eternal 
things. ternity ts a reality as well as time ; the soul as well 
as the body. Indeed, our spiritual relations are realities far 
higher and nobler than those of our present existence. God, 
the Father of our spirits, his government, his law, and 
revealed word, are glorious realities. Sin, the violation of 
the divine law, the punishment due to it, and the threatenings 
uttered against it, are painful realities. -The mission of the 
Son of God, the redemption he wrought out, the Spirit he 
purchased, and its promised operations to renew and sanctify 
the soul, are joyful realities. The judgment-seat, the retri- 
butions there awarded, the joy of the saved, and the woe of 
the lost, are most solemn realities. Thus, in all our spiritual 
concerns, we must deal with truth, with stern, unchanging 
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truth. In the great and momentous affairs of the soul, the 
imagination has little to do; in securing its prosperity we 
must act, not in conformity with visions, and dreams, and 
impressions, but in conformity with holy and unchanging 
realities. 

In order to act our part successfully in this world, is it 
important to conform our conduct to the actual state of 
things, while, in respect to the coming world, this conformity 
to truth is a matter of indifference? Do we deem it of 
moment to travel the direct, the best road to a specified 
point, in transacting the business of life? And are we not 
travelling to eternity—to pleasure or pain interminable? 
And is it not important, and most highly important, to know 
the right course to heaven and to pursue it? Are the roads 
to that blessed world so multifarious that he who travels in 
almost any direction will reach it? Or is there but one 
way, and that broad enough to receive all travellers across 
the present scene to eternity? Jesus Christ has settled this 
question. ‘Strive to enter in at the strait gate, for strait is 
the gate, and narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, and 
few there be that find it.” We must know, then, precisely 
what truth is, for truth is the way; and be sure to walk in 
her heaven-lighted path. 

If we are under the government of an omniscient and 
almighty Being, are iy his hands as the clay is in the hands 
of the potter, it is certainly wellto know it. If we are bound 
to please him, and to mould our characters to his, we need 
to be informed as to what are the precise elements of his 
moral character. If he has promulgated a law, we ought to 
understand that law. If the obedience required is so strict, 
that he who offends “in one point is guilty of all;” if itis a 
spiritual law, reaching to the thoughts and intents of the 
heart, as accountable beings we need to know all the pecu- 
liarities of its far-reaching power. If we are transgressors, 
“dead in trespasses and sins,” under the wrath and curse of 
God, it is for our interest to know it; to know the extent of 
our turpitude, and the fearfulness of divine wrath; for if 
there is a prison of outer darkness, “ where there is weeping 
and wailing, and gnashing of teeth,” prepared for the finally 
incorrigible, it is of the highest importance that the truth be. 
accurately understood. If deliverance from wrath to come 
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is freely offered through the blood of the crucified Son of 
God, and the terms of salvation are clearly stated, and are 
such as lie within the capacity of all to perform, it is cer- 
tainly of infinite moment to be made acquainted with the 
facts. If “there is none other name given under heaven 
whereby we can be saved,”’ if there is but one ark which can 
carry us over the floods of divine vengeance, and but one 
entrance into that ark, no language can express the import- 
ance of our knowing it. If we are forbidden to trust in our 
own righteousness, and we ignorantly do trust in it, the error 
will prove fatal. If required to exercise a “faith which 
worketh by love,” and a repentance which is after a godly 
sort, and we exercise other feelings which we term repent- 
ance and faith, we shall continue in sin and perish. If we 
‘must be born again,” or never see the kingdom of heaven, 
and we have wrong ideas of the truth, the mistake will prove 
ruinous. If we are entirely dependent on the sovereign 
grace of God, ignorance of it will involve error, which, if not 
destructive, will, at least, greatly retard our spiritual pro- 
gress ; and, if ignorant of accountability and the day of final 
awards, we shall be likely to live regardless of God and 
duty. 

We might extend the number of particulars; but these 
are sufficient. to show that in all our preparations for -the 
untried scenes before us, we are dealing with truth, and with 
truth alone. Indeed, the entire path to the throne is paved 
with truth. Jesus Christ is the truth itself, and he who 
would arrive safe at God’s right hand must keep in view 
that morning star. Truth has its root in heaven, and it 
yields the precious fruits of heaven in the soul. Error, on 
the contrary, has its source in hell, and its malignant streams 
flow far and wide, breathing the subtle miasma of eternal 
death. Neither error, nor acting in accordance with error, 
ever assists one in his upward course; but always ensnares 
and retards. Is hea Christian? It is a dark spot on the 
bright disk of truth, as it beams on his mind, obscuring his 
way. Is he wandering in sin? It is a fitful blaze flattering 
him to his doom. 

Besides, the word of God, spiritual truth, is the appointed 
instrumentality to subdue and renovate the guilty soul. 
This is the sword, burnished in the blaze of the.godhead, 
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with which the all-conquering Spirit pierces the sinner’s 
heart, first to wound, then to heal. It has already slain its 
millions, and by slaying, infused the breath of life everlast- 
ing. Error is never such an honored instrumentality; the 
Spirit never works by it. We know that some imagine error, 
or some slight degree of it, to be almost as beneficial as 
truth. But this is a great mistake. Distorted views of 
things may produce effects on the mind as well as reality. 
Error may awaken the sympathies and excite fears—cause 
weeping and trembling. Who has not wept at fiction? 
Who has not trembled at a dream? But with these 
affections awakened by error, strong as they may be, we 
may say, we think, with confidence, the Spirit of God has 
nothing to do; they have not the least softening or purify- 
ing efficacy on the heart; they tend only to harden, and 
plunge into still deeper pollution. How absurd to suppose 
the contrary! For what, in the conversion of men, is pro- 
posed to be accomplished by the agency of truth? Life is 
to be imparted to the dead; purification to the corrupt- 
Now can that which has no element of life in itself immedi- 
ately impart life? Can that which is impurity itself make 
pure? Can soot paint the dark substance white? What zs 
error? It is the offspring of sin; of that which is the cause 
of all spiritual defilement and death; of that which built 
the walls and forged the chains of the everlasting prison. 
Can this child of sin be the instrument of sin’s destruction 
—that which the life-giving Spirit will employ to inspire 
life, and to break those chains which itself has forged? 
Will the Holy Spirit use, directly, an instrument which 
comes right up cut of the pit, to purify the soul, and fit it for 
heaven? Error, it is admitted, may be made the occasion, in 
the providence of God, of the advancement of truth and 
holiness, as he will always overrule the wrath of man to the 
promotion of his own designs; but it can never be the 
immediate cause of such a result. No; poison is no nutri- 
ment to the body ; it yields neither physical activity, strength, 
nor beauty; but sickens, palsies the power of life, and 
destroys., So is error to the soul. Truth is its aliment; 
error its bane. 


“Truth is but one with heaven— 
The sparkling spring of life’s eternal stream.” 
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If then we would be instrumental in saving men, we must 
be content to use the simple means which God has appointed. 
We must press, in every legitimate way, the truth of God 
on the moral sensibilities, till they bleed or glow; and then 
pray for the applying influences of the Holy Spirit; re- 
signedly leaving those we would benefit to the disposal of 
Him “who worketh all things after the counsel of his own 
will.” 

A few thoughts growing out of our subject we wish in 
this connexion to suggest, particularly to youth exposed to 
the temptations of scepticism, or who are inconsiderate and 
vain enough to deem it a mark of manliness to forswear 
allegiance to the opinions of pious parents, or to the restraints 
of religious education ; proudly asserting their independence 
of mind and freedom of thought; recklessly opening their 
minds to the reception of infidel sentiments; while they 
affect to sneer at the long-established principles and usages 
of our holy religion. But do such really manifest either 
manliness of character or independence of thought? Is it 
not rather a course of which an able and ingenuous mind 
might well be ashamed? 

But to proceed, If truth is reality, then it is fixed and 
immutable. For a reality can never be otherwise than a 
reality ; an existence can never be a non-existence. Non- 
existence may take the place of existence; yet at the point 
of time and space at which it existed, it will always exist; 
and while eternity rolls on, as the eye reverts to that point, 
the then existing object will rise up before it. In common 
language, what is done cannot be undone. We speak with 
reverence. Omnipotence himself cannot make a reality a 
non-reality. True, God can create and destroy; but these 
acts are no alterations of truth. We sometimes speak of 
new truths, and new objects of truth: but the term new, in 
such cases, is used relatively, either to our own minds, or to 
the acts of creation. An act of creation, when past, will 
for ever stand; and ere it was accomplished, it was from 
eternity a certainty in the future. At any given point in 
the eternity past and to come, in that duration which has 
neither beginning nor end, every reality either then actually 
existed, or existed in the unchanging purpose of Omnipo- 
tence. So that truth is one and the same immutably. It 
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was the same before the fiat of creation was put forth; it is 
the same since; and always will be the same while “ immor- 
tality endures.” No argument, nor ingenuity, nor sophis- 
try, can alter it. It hangs, an immovable sun, in the firma- 
ment of eternity, and no power in earth or hell can quench 
a ray of its light. 

Here the infidel is powerless; he may bewilder his own 
mind and the minds of others in view of truth, but he can- 
not put out her light; he may destroy himself by dashing 
against the foundation of the moral universe, but truth will 
still survive and triumph over his ashes. 

In the light of this thought, we see the amazing folly of 
those who maintain, or pretend to maintain, that truth is 
merely what one believes. If one, say they, believes a 
reality to exist, then it does exist; but if he disbelieves its 
existence, then it does not exist, or not in such a sense as to 
bring good or evil to him. Such, if they deign to quote 
the Scriptures at all, are fond of repeating such passages as 
these; “ For as he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” “ But 
to him that esteemeth anything unclean, to him it is unclean ;” 
arguing just as if our bare conception’ of things could not 
only change their nature, but, so far as each individual is 
concerned, had power both to bring into existence, and to 
blot from existence, at pleasure. So that one, on this theory, 
can call into being a world of enchantment, in which he can 
muse or revel with delight, if he will but believe its ex- 
istence—an opinion utterly without meaning, unless it im- 
port that we are mere beings of fancies and impressions ; 
and as we are such here, so we shall continue to be for ever; 
and the same kind of impressions which haunt us here, and 
are the cause of our joy and sorrow, we shall carry with us 
into the spirit-world to haunt us still, and to give us joy 
or sorrow through eternity. An idea of this sort, however 
shadowy and unsubstantial it may appear to us, may reason- 
ably enough be supposed a fléating fragment from the airy 
fabric of philosophy erected by the German idealists,—those 
profound dreamers in mental science, by whom our percep- 
tions of the external world are regarded as mere forms of 
the understanding, or interpreted plainly in English, as mere: 
impressions of the mind, awakened according to certain inhe- 
rent laws, but destitute of all proof of their prototypes in 
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external realities. This theory, stripped of its refinements 
and mysticisms, disrobed of the cloud-like attire which the 
imagination has thrown around it, and incorporating itself 
with the ideas of the uneducated, or forming itself in the 
thoughts of the practical American mind, may have come 
forth in the conclusion that all our relations—that all we 
are, or are to be, are nothing more than our perceptions or 
impressions. It is but carrying up this idealist notion of 
mental laws, from the understanding to the reason, and 
making our ideas of God and spiritual realities but forms of 
the reason, or mere mental impressions: and thus all our 
ideas, both temporal and spiritual, are realities no further 
than they seem to be such. 

The bare mention of such an opinion is a sufficient refu- 
‘tation ; for when laid bare, it appears the height of absur- 
dity to every thoughtful mind. And yet, that men, pro- 
fessing to be reasonable beings, and often boasting of 
extraordinary mental abilities, should ever imbibe such 
sentiments, shows, not only the blinding nature, but the 
downhill course of error. Let the mind but once become 
habituated to receiving distorted views of things, and it will 
itself become so distorted, that it can believe anything, how- 
ever irrational or inconsistent. Indeed, a taste for error may 
be acquired, as a taste for intoxicating drinks or narcotic 
drugs is acquired, so that truth, presented in all her loveli- 
ness, will be rejected with disdain, while error is drunk in 
with avidity, as the swine passes by the glittering jewel, but 
eagerly devours the filthiest garbage. In view of this law 
of a perverted mind, let the young take warning. Cultivate 
your intellects.as God intended they should be cultivated. 
Train them by and to the investigation of truth, not in 
the weaving the net-work of sophistry, or in endeavors to 
hush the voice of obligation. Indulge in such mental effort, 
or in captious objections to revelation, and in baseless specu- 
lations respecting your own being, andthe being, character, 
and government of God, and you may contract a mental 
disease, by which the healthful propensities of the soul will 
be destroyed; error will not only be regarded as truth, but be 
intellectually preferred to truth ; and when the soul is in a 
state to make sueh a preference, the token of perdition ap- 
pears on the brow; one is prepared to enjoy a sense of 
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security while treading the pathway of sin and delusion, 
being emboldened, by the assurances of which he is con- 
scious in the inmost recesses of his darkened soul and seared 
conscience, to believe that he is rising heavenward, while 
he is rushing to perdition. 

The error of those who confound truth with opinion, or 
seem to suppose that truth is nothing more than certain con- 
clusions to which the mind arrives, is nearly identical with 
the last, involving the same absurdity. Yet, under this form, 
it assumes greater plausibility, and is embraced by greater 
numbers. Many talk as if the truths of the gospel, instead 
of being fixed and abiding realities, were mere notions of 
the reader; as if what the unchangitg God asserts, may be 
modified af discretion by the opinions of his fallible crea- 
tures. This may arise in part from the fact, that there are 
different views concerning the import of Scripture. There- 
fore, when you utter the most solemn and momentous truths, 
“we doubt not,” say they, “you are sincere, but then it is 
merely your opinion.” No matter how cogent and convine- 
ing the arguments adduced to establish your position; no 
matter how much of that earnestness, springing from a solemn 
conviction of the truth uttered, you may evince in enforcing 
it; with them all goes for nothing. Other men have dif- 
ferent views of the same moral or scriptural truth, and one 
opinion is just as good as another opinion. Undoubtedly, 
one opinion is as good as another, if both are equally at 
variance with truth. But if one opinion is more in harmony 
with truth, or entirely in harmony with it, one opinion is 
not as good as another; truth is more valuable than error. 
When a conclusion is an exact conception of truth, then an 
opinion is the truth itself in the mind. The Bible, therefore, 
is not a mere bundle of opinions, but a system of immutable 
truths. Men, blinded by sin and selfishness, may have 
different views of gospel truth, but this discrepancy of views 
cannot alter eternal realities. Men may call good, evil, and 
evil, good; may put darkness for light, and light for dark- 
ness; bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter. But this will 
not change the nature of things. Good will remain eternally 
good, and evil eternally evil. The ten thousand differing 
opinions about the Bible will not alter a single sentiment. 
The promises and threatenings of Jehovah will for ever con- 
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tinue the same; and'He will fulfil the one, and execute the 
other, to the very letter. Surely, this frittering away truth, 
till it appear only in the broken fragments of opinion, is 
folly, which, in the end, will sting like the adder. Then, 
while it is granted that one bare opinion is as good as another, 
let it be remembered that truth and error are not alike ; they 
are immutably opposites ; and let us bear in mind that if we 
ascertain not the truths of the gospel, and form not our 
lives and characters in harmony with them, we must ever- 
lastingly perish. 

A vague idea, a shadowy impression, that what is said by 
the messenger of God is nothing more than his opinion, may 
exist, perhaps unconsciously, in the minds even of good 
men, especially in respect to some important, though unplea- 
sant, truths; an impression which exerts a most disastrous 
influence on their own progress in holiness, and when 
uttered, working downward on the impenitent mind, assumes 
a still more malignant form, scattering far and wide the 
seeds of spiritual ruin. For if professors of religion thus 
feel and speak with regard to the doctrines or duties unplea- 
sant to them, the impenitent will certainly feel encouraged 
to speak thus touching doctrines and duties disagreeable 
to them. So that when the ambassador of Christ, with all 
the solemn sanctions of his office, denounces the terrors of 
the law and everlasting destruction, exhorts to flee from the 
wrath to come, and entreats, with all the yearnings of his 
heart, to, be reconciled to God through a crucified Saviour, it 
is all coolly regarded as a mere matter of opinion. In this 
manner, not unfrequently, every avenue to the hearts of the 
impenitent is barred up, and barred up by whom? Some- 
times by the professors of godliness. 

We see also, in the light of the principles already eluci- 
dated, the great wickedness of imbibing destructive error. Fun- 
damental error respecting spiritual things is by no means 
innocent. God has spread out the ‘creation before us, 
enstamped with the lineaments of his character; and in his 
word his will is most distinctly unfolded. Our love of 
truth, as we have seen, is instinctive; and we are endowed 
with reason, and furnished with the various means of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of things. We have senses to perceive the 
objects of the physical world. He who opens his eyes and 
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directs them to the sun, the hosts of heaven, or to objects 
around him, cannot help beholding them. The difference 
between heat and cold, bitter and sweet, we ¢annot avoid 
perceiving. Why? Because we are so constituted. No 
more can one, would he suffer his reason to work as God 
created it to work, avoid seeing the relation between cause 
and effect; nor, as he looks abroad over the fields of crea- 
tion, observes the operation of those stupendous physical 
agencies with which it abounds, and the innumerable lines 
of beauty which are drawn over and around it, notices its 
ten thousand marks of intelligence, wisdom, and benevo- 
lence, can he avoid seeing in these, as in a mirror, not only 
an all-powerful and all-originating cause, but also a wise, 
benevolent, and personal cause. In the same manner, he 
cannot help discerning that this great first cause must be 
absolutely and intrinsically perfect, possessed of every intel- 
lectual and moral excellence; and if the first cause or crea- 
tor is perfect, he must be a perfect governor over all; and it 
a perfect governor, as he surveysethe moral disorders so rife 
in this part of his dominions, he must decide, in the counsels 
of his infinitely holy mind, to appoint a day in which he 
will judge the world, and accomplish the decisive work of 
retribution. We are so constituted that, would we let rea- 
son work according to its native tendencies, we could no 
more avoid discerning these truths than we could avoid see- 
ing the variegated beauties of a landscape spread out before 
us. We know it is sometimes supposed that God, in fram- 
ing our natures, fitted us to discover those truths which lie 
on the surface of things, and qualify us for the common 
duties of life, while he neglected to give those mental prin- 
ciples by which moral and religious truths are as easily dis- 
covered. But this is a strange conclusion, and as incon- 
sistent as strange. Would God be either wise or benevolent 
in giving moral and mental constitutions to his accountable 
creatures, should he so mould them that physical and secu- 
lar truths would be more readily discovered than moral and 
religious relations?—that duties to one another and to this 
life, should be more easily or clearly taught than duties we 
owe to our Creator and tend to the soul’s everlasting wel- 
fare? This, to our understanding, would be neither reason- 
able nor kind. Nor is it so. And when we add the clear 
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shinings of revelation to the more dim, though indubitable, 
light of nature, we may safely say, if one does not recognise 
the fundamental truths of natural religion and the gospel of 
Christ, that it is not because he has not evidence of them, but 
because prejudice or prepossession has perverted his mind 
and distorted his views. And this is not merely our 
opinion. Christ has decided: “This is the condemnation, 
that light has come into the world, and men have loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds are evil. 
For every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved.” 
Here Christ has distinctly stated, if not the only cause, cer- 
tainly the grand, leading cause, of all fundamental error, 
both in morals and religion. Jt is the depravity of the heart ; 
and let this declaration of him who is the truth itself be suit- 
ably regarded by all who are amenable to his awful bar, and 
can recklessly indulge in scepticism. 

In consideration of this fact, and of all this flood of evi- 
dence both from nature amd revelation, and of this instine- 
tive love of truth with which we are endowed, how black 
must be the crime, and how bitter the condemnation, of that 
man in a Christian land who wilfully blinds his mind to 
spiritual truth, and resolutely perishes in open resistance to 
the offers of redeeming mercy | 

And such cannot be excused on the ground that mankind 
are not to blame for their belief. This is a favorite subter- 
fuge of errorists and sceptics. But it is a garment of fig- 
leaves. We all acknowledge that we are to blame for not 
being disposed to perform all required acts which we have 
the natural ability to do, and for being disposed to do pro- 
hibited acts which we have natural ability to abstain from 
doing. This principle is equally true of knowledge, or of 
belief, as of conduct. We are guilty for not knowing what 
we have ability to know, and for not believing what we 
have evidence to believe. The plea, ‘however, that one 
cannot help his Velief, we are free to acknowledge, con- 
tains a truth, though it also contains an error; and in the 
sense in which it is urged as an excuse for misbelief, it is 
utterly erroneous. One is not to blame for being ignorant 
of what lies at the bottom of the ocean, for he has never 
traversed its hidden caverns to learn what they contain ; nor 
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has any other intelligent being wandered through the watery 
maze to bring him information. One is not to blame for not 
believing or not understanding precisely what the spiritual 
body is with which we shall be clothed at the resurrection, 
for we are not informed. But that there is a spiritual body 
we are bound to believe, for this is revealed. We are not 
bound to believe the precise mode of God’s existing three 
persons in one being, for of this we are not informed. But 
the doctrine of the Trinity we are under obligation to 
believe, for this is revealed. Thus it is with all those truths 
written on the pages of creation and providence, which we 
are so constituted that we naturally discover, and also with 
those which are more fully revealed in the word of God. 
These we are obliged to believe, so far as they are unfolded 
to our apprehension, for to this our ability extends. . 
But what is the precise force of this plea, so often in the 
mouths of sceptics and flagrant errorists, of inability to believe, 
affirming, “ I cannot believe the full inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures?” “T cannot believe the supreme divinity of Christ ?” 
“T cannot believe that God is angry with his rational crea- 
tures ?” “T cannot believe that he has prepared a hell of fire 
for those who refuse to believe on hisSon?” It is simply this. 
Belief rests on evidence, and we are so constituted that we can- 
not rationally believe anything without evidence. On this 
ground rests the difference between our obligation to believe 
truth and our obligation to believe error or delusion. Error 
or delusion has no real, though it may have specious evidence 
to support it. Truth that comes within the reach of our facul- 
ties has evidence to support it. That which has no evidence 
to support it, we are under no obligation to believe. That 
which has evidence to support it, we are under obligation to 
believe. Hence we are obliged to believe all truths, the evi- 
dence of which falls in the circle of our possible knowledge ; 
while we are not obliged to believe error or fiction, because 
we are not bound to find evidence which does not exist. 
One may, therefore, justly say, ‘I cannot believe error or 
the dreams of enthusiasm ;” but he has no right to say this 
in regard to truth, especially gospel truth, the evidences of 
which are so clearly spread before us. For does he doubt 
them? He is only to ascertain the evidences on which they 
are based, and his doubts will vanish. His neglect to make 
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this investigation, or his refusal to admit the evidence when 
seen, is the real cause of his error, and constitutes mainly 
his guilt. There is, then, no force at all in this plea, “ can- 
not believe,” with regard to the truths of the gospel; for if 
errorists would just throw away their prejudices and let the 
light of truth shine in upon their minds unobstructedly, 
they would find the evidences of them to be entirely satis- 
factory. ‘Cannot believe!” What, O doubter, can you 
not believe? That the Bible is a fable? that the grave is 
an eternal sleep? that there is no hell for the finally incorri- 
gible? Well may you doubt these negations, for they are 
but the fumes of corrupt affections. But the great facts and 
truths of the gospel you have no reason to doubt ; for these 
you can believe, if you will. Ah, this is the piercing 
thought, which will rive the soul of the fatal errorist for 
ever: _“‘ You could have believed, if you would!” 

For one to say, therefore, concerning these fundamental 
truths, that he does not and cannot believe them, and that he 
is not to be blamed for his scepticism, is just as irrational as 
for one, when pointed to the sun at bright noonday, or to 
the stars at night, to blind his eyes and say, “I can see no 
sun to illume the day, nor stars to adorn the night ; I do not 
believe there is any sun or stars, and you need not call me 
an idiot or madman because I regard all these, your pre- 

- tended lights in the sky, as mere creations of the imagina- 
tion; for I tell you a man is not to be blamed for his 
belief.” You would not hesitate to pronounce such an one 
a fool. But he who disbelieves the existence of God, the 
true character of his government, the authenticity of the 
Scriptures, personal accountability, the day of judgment, 
the eternal woe of the wicked, and all the primary princi- 
ples of revelation, and says, “I am not to be blamed, I can- 
not help my belief,” is justly exposed to the same charge. 
Christ will say to him, “ On this very ground your condem- 
nation is based. You loved darkness rather than light, 
because your deeds were evil.” 

Hence, an imperious duty. If the consequences of truth 
or error, in its moulding influences on the soul, are to be 
everlasting, being nothing less than depravity or holiness, 
perdition or salvation, then, as accountable and immortal 
beings, we should seek nothing so earnestly as truth; avoid 
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nothing so carefully as error. This is not only the conclu- 
sion of reason, it is also the voice of inspiration. Says the 
wise man—“ Buy the truth and sell it not;” that is, pro- 
cure truth at whatever cost, but never sell it; never part 
with it. 

A knowledge of truth is a matter of personal acquisition, 
as decidedly as faith and repentance are personal exercises. 
It should be the endeavor of every one, therefore, to look at 
things as they are, for himself, not through party or secta- 
rian guides, or as beclouded by selfish interests. These 
always darken our views. Truth is a pure star, shedding 
from afar its light on our world; we should contemplate it 
as it shines unveiled; gaze upon it till its fair image is 
imprinted on the soul. “Correct views of things” should 
be a guiding maxim. Not that one should aim at universal 
knowledge. This is impossible. Every one should make 
up his mind, that while in the present state he must remain 
in ignorance of many things which it would be pleasing to 
know. But so far as his knowledge extends, he should 
endeavor to make it accurate. He ought never to take up, 
we do not say, with limited, but with distorted conceptions. 
When, however, one has pursued a train of thought into 
those dim regions where the lines of human knowledge are 
indistinctly drawn, and all things appear like shadows, he 
should cease to assert, and acknowledging his ignorance, 
patiently wait for an enlargement of vision. Airy specula- 
tions, efforts to grasp the untangible—those subtilized 
essences of things which dwell only in the dreams of meta- 
physicians—are by no means to be approved. To specu- 
late is not always to reason, nor are the results of specula- 
tion always acquisitions of knowledge. This should be 
realized. But views of all the important duties of life 
and of the relations of our immortal being, so far as 
revealed, should be clear and comprehensive. An inquiring 
state of mind, not a sceptical, but investigating state—one 
ever open to conviction—is always appropriate for a rational 
being. It ill becomes such a being to be satisfied with 
notions or impressions formed on superficial inquiries; and 
then, convincing himself of their correctness, bring all. his 
pride of opinion to the maintenance of them, as though they 
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were undisputed verities. This is sometimes done, but it is 
building on the sand. The only proper course is to dig 
deep, to consider and reconsider the grounds of belief, and 
be sure to maintain no influential opinions which will not 
endure the all-searching eye of Jehovah; remembering that 
all our opinions must pass his dread scrutiny. 

We will suggest two or three considerations fitted to sti- 
mulate in this work of thorough investigation. 

A well balanced mind is of immense importance to one’s 
happiness and usefulness. But the mind is formed and 
strengthened by the examination and reception of truth; 
and his mind alone is in a well poised state, who has just 
apprehensions of all the relations and duties of life, and 
of all essential truths which relate to his spiritual exist- 
ence, so far as they lie within the reach of his capa- 
cities and circumstances. It is thus, and only thus, that 
a noble symmetry can be given to the different principles of 
the soul. The mind of an errorist is necessarily in a con- 
fused, chaotic state; lines of thought must then cross and 
recross each other; inconsistent views dash one against 
another in wild confusion ; for truth alone is harmonious with 
itself. The mind surging with conflicting opinions and emo- 
tions, is every moment liable to be thrown from its balance. 
An equilibrium can with difficulty be preserved between 
the feelings and the reason, and the reason and the conduct. 
The temperature will not be uniform ; activity and zeal will 
depend much on the breath of passion and the wave of 
events. 

But such a state of mind must materially impair one’s 
usefulness. For how can one, with conflicting thoughts and 
trains of thought, with contending emotions and desires ris- 
ing and swelling within, employ his powers to the best 
advantage in any department of labor? Indeed, no man 
can act with the greatest effectiveness without homogeneous- 
ness of views and unity of purpose, conducting to concentra- 
tion and perseverance of effort. True, this opinion, as to 
the importance of an equalized reception of truth, at least in 
any high degree, and the consequent equipoise of our men- 
tal principles, is not always entertained. It is thought by 
some that one may be useful, though his opinions are 
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unformed and fluctuating; though momently liable to some 
intellectual freak, to fly away, like a bird of passage, to a 
distant clime, 


“ To nothing fixed, but love of change.” 


It is thought by others that one may be useful, and enjoy 
the happiness and peace of religion, though he hold ex. 
tremely one-sided or imperfect views relative to fundamental 
truths; deeming it, for instance, a matter of indifference 
whether he receive the great doctrines of grace or deny them. 
“What if he does,” say they, ‘‘ disbelieve our entire depra- 
vity, God’s sovereignty, particular providence, and eternal 
purposes, the divinity of Christ, a vicarious atonement, justi- 
fication by faith’ alone, or the perseverance of the saints? he 
is very active; he seems to be doing good.” ‘True, he may 
do good; but is he doing as much, taking into view all his 
relations, ashe might do? The palliators of lax views seem 


to forget that these great truths lie at the foundation of - 


Christ’s kingdom ; that they are the great regulators of con- 
duct ; the great principles out of which grow the rules and 
precepts which should guide us. Is one as useful, other 
things being equal, as he would be, did he embrace these 
regulating truths and imbibe their spirit? As well affirm 
that one may lift as great a weight when standing on one 
foot as on both, and do as much work with a single finger 
as with the hand, or that a ship may sail as well without 
ballast as with it. Besides, these great truths are not only 
the regulators, the ballast, but the instruments by which the 
Christian works; and can the artist execute as skilfully 
without his instruments, or with only a part of them? 
Furthermore, does he who entertains these imperfect views 
really enjoy as much of the happiness and peace of religion, 
as he who yields assent to and loves them? What is reli- 
gious enjoyment? It is enjoyment in God, in thoughts of 
his providential care and atoning love; in brief, in the 
truths of the gospel generally. Can he be as happy in dis- 
believing a part of the divine character, a part of his moral 
government and plan of redemption, and their associated 
truths? This would be equivalent to saying that one may 
be as happy, though a portion of the sources of his enjoy- 
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ment were dried up; that the father of a family may be as 
happy, though he lay a portion of its beloved members in 
the grave. 

Some talk in the same manner concerning the. practical 
duties of life. For instance, one may be entirely engrossed 
in the cause of temperance. He may scarcely think of any 
other evil, at least scarcely raise his hand to remove it; but 
it is said, “ He is doing well, let him work; he may do good 
in that department of reformation.” True, he who directs 
all the energies of his mind to the cause of temperance, may 
promote this virtue, at least for a time. But he will be 
almost sure to do injury, or prevent good in other respects. 
The reason is, that the principles of the divine law do not 
press on his conscience with equal force, and his moral ideas, 
being entirely absorbed in one virtue, become warped. 
Moreover, being consequently very zealous in some duties 
while he neglects others, he will be seen, by those whom he 
would move to virtue, to be inconsistent; and thus the 
whole amount of the influence he might otherwise exert is 
not felt. His zeal is like the light of the sun streaming 
through the cracks and chinks in the wall of a dilapidated 
temple; and its results like the few straggling, stinted, frail 
spires of grass and weeds growing within the half-shaded 
inclosure of the same fractured walls, compared with the 
luxuriance of field and meadow in the full flush of summer. 
By this, however, we would not affirm that one should 
endeavor to do everything at once, or that one may not 
sometimes devote his life to the illustration of some one 
truth, or the enforcement of some one class of duties. But 
while he does this, his mind must be illumined by the full 
effulgence of truth. He must unfold the specific truth as 
only a part of a whole, and keep in view its relation to that 
whole, and enforce the specific duty as only one among a 
thousand; and as no more important than others which 
stand in the same relation to God’s glory and man’s good. 
It is by neglecting to keep in view the relations of a truth or 
duty, and leaving the mind to work, and the sentiments and 
feelings to shape themselves without the aid of related prin- 
ciples, that one sometimes becomes a man of a single idea; 
and not necessarily because he devotes his life to the promo- 
tion of a single class of duties, The difficulty is, he does not 
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view the particular truth or duty as a development of a first 
principle, clearly perceived in its relations and bearings ; and 
by consequence, while the individual point grows like a 
beacon-light before the mind, others are comparatively lost 
to his view. Everything is seen reflecting the glimmer of 
this one truth. 

It is, therefore, by embracing the whole circumference of 
truth, as seen in its primary principles and development, 
that we may hope to labor with the greatest success for the 
amelioration of our race. ‘Truth is great and will prevail.” 
Not denunciation, nor hard speeches, nor fault-finding, nor 
partial views of truth, are great; but truth, in its Living pro- 
portions, is great. This is a point important to be under- 
stood by those who would enlist with efficiency in the noble 
work of reform. Such must take broad views of things. This 
is indispensable, indeed, to all engaging with success in any 
moral enterprise. Then, when these comprehensive ideas 
are definitely seen, they should be pressed with all their vital 
energies on the conscience. We should endeavor to bring 
those we would influence into a symmetrical, healthful state ; 
endeavor to suspend the feelings, affections, and sentiments 
of the soul around one regulating centre, and attach that 
centre to the throne of heaven. Unless the reformed are 
brought into a ‘healthful state, the reformation cannot be 
radical or entire. It will be but superficial work. We 
should always bear in mind that there may be empiricism in 
the work of reform as well as in the medical profession. 
But truth, presented in its relations, will not be empirical in 
its results. We may safely trust in God that it will receive 
his blessing ; and minds thus influenced, will be invigorated, 
and become, themselves, burning and shining lights. 

Let every one, therefore, aim earnestly at the knowledge 
of truth ; spiritual truth, especially, in its fundamental prin- 
ciples and their connexions, should form the theme of his 
profoundest meditations. He should diligently exert the 
powers which God has given him, and improve the oppor- 
tunities graciously afforded for this ennobling purpose. The 
very effort will prove elevating. The pages of creation and 
providence should be read, and read with an honest mind. 
He should take the word of life, and, as in the presence of 
the Almighty Governor, the judgment-seat, the retributions 
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of eternity, the Saviour of the lost, pour over its sacred trea- 
sures, knowing that they, and they alone, are fitted to make 
him “wise unto salvation,” and render him an efficient 
co-worker with God through the attending influences of the 
Spirit. 

‘This is certainly the only consistent course for the Chris- 
tian. For every true Christian desires, above all things, 
growth in grace, and augmentation of power in moulding 
others to virtue and holiness. Hence he must be most 
deeply interested in divine truth, as the indispensable means 
of these desirable results. Yet multitudes seem insensible to 
this Christian want; and many, even true disciples, make 
but a snail’s progress towards heaven, because they have 
garnered up so little evangelical truth. They resemble 
the shrivelled corn on a barren soil. How many, -too, 
utterly fail, or are greatly hindered in their efforts to do good 
for the same reason. How often do we see Christians acting 
with great injudiciousness, and therefore, unsuccessfully, 
because they have habituated themselves to the contempla- 
tion of but a part of the grand circle of divine truth. Their 
religious sensibilities are ardent, but exceedingly irregular. 
Their zeal is great, but not according to knowledge; some- 
times confined to their own bosoms, it blazes up with an 
intensity which consumes itself; and again, kindling enthu- 
siasm in others, it spreads like flames amid the withered 
leaves of the forest, and expires as soon. They lay schemes 
of usefulness, but they falter by the way. They endeavor 
to bring sinners to Christ, but only drive them further from 
him. What they need is judgment. But judgment is formed 
by receiving and retaining in the mind proportional views 
of truth; judgment being but the symmetrical views of truth 
compared. As symmetry is the soul of beauty, so it is of 
moral effectiveness. The word of God contains no unneces- 
sary truths; each has a service to accomplish, either in the 
formation of character or in guidance to duty. Hence the 
importance to every Christian of looking at the whole circle 
of moral truths in their just relations and bearings. Hence, 
too, the propriety of Paul’s petition: “I pray that your love 
may abound yet more and more in knowledge and in all 
judgment, that ye might be filled with the knowledge of his 
will in all wisdom and spiritual understanding.” No Chris- 
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tian has a right to be injudicious, He may, indeed, act 
indiscreetly on a sudden emergency ; but with the Bible in 
his hands and a throne of grace to which he may resort for 
light, he cannot adopt a settled course of injudicious conduct 
innocently, because he is bound to use his reason and oppor- 
tunities in such a manner that he may be “wise as a serpent 
and harmless as a dove.” Let every professed follower of 
Christ, then, heed the instruction of Paul, and let him 
‘search the Scriptures” till his whole soul shall be steeped 
in their heavenly influence; knowing that Christians, thus 
moulded and disciplined by proportional views of truth, ever 
have been and ever will be, the champions of the church ; 
and such alone will constitute the glory of the millennial day. 

Another consideration that should stimulate to this ear- 
nest search of truth and severe scrutiny of opinions, is, that 
the predominant design of the adversary of all good at the 
present day, as it appears to us, is to disseminate error. 
This we are aware may be thought a slander on our times; 
and, in refutation, it may be asked, “Is not this an age of 
light? Is not a far nobler work now going forward than the 
sowing of error?” This, we rejoice to believe, is true. We 
even believe that the angel, having the everlasting gospel to 
preach, has already commenced his flight through the midst 
of heaven. But the devil, who, in the times of the apostles, 
walked about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour, is likewise still in the field. The very light of sal- 
vation, as it goes forth to illuminate the nations, has aroused 
him to greater activity. He is by no means disposed to lose 
his empire as the prince of the power of the air without a 
struggle. He cannot hope, however, to keep the millions of 
our race in so profound ignorance of holy truth as he has 
done. What shall he do? The light will shine. This he 
cannot help. What is his next best policy? It must be to 
prevent its legitimate effects—artfully to slip in some dis- 
torting medium, through which the rays of truth shall fall 
upon the retina of the mind without impressing a distinct 
image, so that his victims may be bewildered with false 
appearances, and imagine that they are following ‘the true 
light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” 
while in fact they are following the flickering flame of their 
own fancies. The grand object of the devil is to frustrate 
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the redemptive scheme of Christ; and he would as lief do 
this by error as by ignorance. Consequently, the activity 
of the church by no means discourages him, or paralyses 
his sleepless energies. His efforts to destroy are always in 
proportion to the efforts of the former to save. "When baffled 
in one expedient, he devises another, dexterously changing 
his mode of attack to meet the emergency of the moment, 
never tiring, and he never will, till he is chained. Hence, 
in this day of illumination, the world abounds with delusions, 
Their number is, indeed, legion ; and they spread over the 
land like the flies of Egypt. Even the sun of truth, as it 
rises towards the meridian, seems to warm them into being. 
They are propagated in ways the most stealthy, and in forms 
the most specious; seldom so gross as to shock the taste of 
the refined ; not always great, yet just enough to poison and 
destroy ; if not enough to destroy, yet enough to hinder the 
upward course of the believer. Sometimes error is insinu- 
ated in the gay and bewitching attire of poetry, and breathed 
forth in her mellowest music ; sometimes interwoven in the 
graceful periods and fine sentiments of the novel and ro- 
mance ; now pointed by a dash of fancy or stroke of irony; 
again scintillating in sparkles of wit; at one timeclad in the 
garb of philosophy she walks forth with stately mien, chal- 
lenging the admiration of the intellectual, showing herself 
in harmony with the laws of the universe,—as the offspring 
of that perfect symmetry which obedience to their dictates 
engenders, and thus exalting herself into relationship to 
some of the loftiest sentiments and conceptions of the human 
mind; and at another, exhibiting herself-in grosser forms 
adapted to the apprehension of the less cultivated, and offer- 
ing incense to the baser passions; now appearing with the 
open and beaming countenance of benevolengg, and wearing 
the motto “ Reform,” and then with the dark, scowling brow 
of malignity, uttering contempt and scorn. Sometimes error 
is made even to worm itself into the pale of the church, 
endeavoring, first, by throwing her off her guard, to relax 
her grasp from the main pillars, knowing that indifference 
to truth is the next door to delusion ; and graciously whis- 
pering that there is not danger of heresies now as in olden 
times, when the general mind was less enlightened: that 
though it might have been well enough then to “contend 
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earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints,"’ these 
times have passed; even artfully suggesting, and with 
an air of truth, that such a course would do injury at the 
present period of progress; that what the church now spe- 
cially needs is peace, earnest codperation ; and that the in- 
fusing of the great, discriminating truths of the gospel 
would only set brethren at variance ; and therefore, though 
believed, they should be veiled from open view. In the 
minds of some, she invests the term doctrine, used relatively 
to the gospel, with a sort of terror, as though it were a kind 
of monster, which, in times gone by, had prowled into the 
inclosure of the church, filling it with strife and blood ;—an 
object as appalling to their imaginations as Samuel’s ghost 
to the witch of Endor, and must at all hazard be debarred 
entrance in future; while she induces the feeling in others, 
that the doctrines of the gospel are only worthy of a sneer, 
and doctrinal preaching, if not the height of the ridiculous, yet 
is extremely old-fashioned, and a theme fit for every ungra- 
cious remark. And at other times, she breaks out with the 
bold inquiry, ‘‘ what have we, in this refined and enlightened 
age, to do with the doctrines?” And well might wisdom 
retort, ‘what has a knowing age to do with accurate and 
scientific knowledge?” for the doctrines of the Bible are 
but the science of the Bible, and accurate knowledge of 
them is but accurate or scientific knowledge of sacred 
truth. Surely, what have we to do, in this learned age, 
with accurate and thorough views of the fundamental truths 
of our holy religion,—truths which are to decide our weal 
or woe for immortality ? 

But perhaps the master-stroke of the devil in the line of 
error is to insinuate the suspicion that he himself does not 
exist, and that the idea of his temptations is but a spectral 
bugbear of the dark ages; so that he may spread his snares 
in every one’s path without suspicion. 

Thus the arch-fiend is disseminating error by a thousand 
wiles. This should put all of us on our guard, for who is 
not exposed to his machinations? He well understands the 
art of deluding men ; his toil and experience of 6,000 years 
have not wearied him; on the contrary, they have taught 
him every avenue to the human heart, and encouraged him 
in his efforts. He who knew how to touch the weak point 
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in Eve’s character, surely knows how to touch the weak 
point in ours; and with all his skill, both native and ac- 
quired, we may be certain that he is still a lion roaring after 
his prey. But on the other hand, have we not learned some- 
thing of his craft, and should we not avail ourselves of this 
knowledge? We should watch narrowly every entrance to 
the mind. We should look beyond the polished exterior 
into the heart of opinions and enterprises as they rise on the 
theatre of action and reform. We should not be suspicious 
of those who differ from us; our mantle of charity should 
be wide; we should not be incredulous of. the new and 
strange; but we should see for ourselves, knowing that the 
devil is fruitful in novelties. We should not be, in an 
odious sense, heresy hunters; yet we should be cautious, 
wise. Why should we be befooled by him who has already 
befooled his thousands? Why should we not learn Satan’s 
devices, against which we.have been long divinely warned ? 
Why should we not look through and through every sub- 
ject upon which we are called to form an opinion, before 
settling down upon our conclusions? True, we should be 
candid; but candor has a keen eye and a searching glance ; 
even charity is said not.to be blindfold. The truth is, our 
age peculiarly demands self-knowledge. We must know our- 
selves ; and be sure that we are not under the fascinations of 
our own hearts, and of satan’s delusions. "We must search 
diligently and thoroughly for the foundations, for “if the 
foundations be destroyed what can the righteous do ?” 

In conclusion we would remark, truth must be wrought into 
active principles. Merely to believe that there is a God, that 
He is our Governor, that we are sinners, that there is a hell, 
that Christ is an Almighty Saviour, and that repentance and 
faith are indispensable requisites to salvation, is not enough. 
Most would be ashamed to disavow a belief in these cardinal 
doctrines; and therefore many seem to be satisfied with a 
mere intellectual assent to truths so important. But these 
and other revealed truths, in order to avail to: salvation, 
must not only be received into the head, but must burn on 
the heart. If there is a God, he must be feared and obeyed; 
if there is an Almighty Saviour, he must be trusted; if we 
are sinners, we must repent; if there is a hell, we must flee 
from the wrath to come. One may know that industry, 
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economy, prudence, and care, are essential to prosperity in 
worldly affairs; but if he neglect these practical principles, 
is idle, wasteful, indiscreet and careless, his estate will be 
ruined. So it is in spiritual concerns. If gospel truths are 
not acted upon, the soul will be ruined. Knowledge with- 
out corresponding action is folly. They who have a know- 
ledge of Divine truth, and practise it not, are in the Scrip- 
tures denominated fools. We fear that many aresuch. We 
fear that many treasure up religious knowledge, heap up 
mass after mass in the chambers of the intellect, while it has 
little influence on their conduct. Their knowledge of spiri- 
tual truth is useless as the miser’s gold; and, therefore, in 
the end they will be found to have treasured up wrath 
against the day of wrath. How fearfully unwise! Oh let 
us remember that truth must be improved. It must be written 
in characters of fire on the heart. It must come out in 
action. The end of all moral truth is the activity of moral 
beings. Of what avail to style ourselves Protestants, and 
to profess to make the Bible our only rule, unless we are 
living exemplifications of its holy doctrines and precepts? 
Would that we, who are so zealous in our opposition to the 
Romanists, were more zealous to be clothed ourselves with 
humility ;—to wear, indeed, all the truths of the Bible as 
our daily attire! Alas! how many know their Master’s will, 
but have no disposition to do it; and will, therefore, be 
justly condemned, will for ever wade through the fiery gulf, 
for ever hear the upbraiding accents, 


“Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not.” 





Art. IV.—TENDENCIES OF THE TIMES. 


ONE of the most conspicuous peculiarities of the age, is 
the projection and pursuit of schemes for the cure of the 
social and moral evils that prevail. There is a general feel- 
ing, not only that reformations are needed, but that they are 
practicable ; and plans are accordingly devised to educate 
the ignorant, to restrain and correct the lawless, to raise the 
degraded from debasement, and especially to communicate 
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the blessings of religion to those who are destitute of them, 
and spread refinement, virtue, and enjoyment, through the 
whole community : and ‘many are led by the efforts that are 
made to carry out these plans, and the success that seems to 
attend them, to entertain the belief that a rapid improvement 
in the character of the population is taking place, and that 
ere long a far purer religion and a higher measure of happi- 
ness than has hitherto been known, will generally prevail. 
Much is certainly done to stem the tide of immorality and 
irreligion that swells on every hand, and the indications of 
the future are incomparably more favorable than they would 
be, were the efforts that are made to spread the blessings of 
the gospel discontinued. Yet those who indulge in these 
expectations of a speedy renovation of society, seriously 
impose on themselves, we think, by looking too exclusively 
to the good that is apparently accomplished, and not to the 
sin and misery that continue unreached ; and still more, per- 
haps, by framing their views of a perfect society by an inade- 
quate standard. There are not a few who seem to take their 
own families, churches, or neighborhoods, as exemplifica- 
tions of all that religion is ever to accomplish for mankind ; 
and were the whole nation raised to that range of cultiva- 
tion, orderliness, and piety, it would equal their beau-ideal of 
the millennial age; while there are others who appear to 
form their notions of the character and condition of the 
irreligious and miserable generally by what lies within their 
sphere of observation, where the restraints of education, 
Jaw, and religion, are felt ; and overlook the deeper degrada- 
tion, the fiercer passions, the more appalling crimes and 
miseries that exist in the vast circles beyond. Were they, 
on the one hand, raised to a just perception of what the 
love, faith, sanctitude, and wisdom are which the gospel 
enjoins, and to which the children of God are to be exalted 
when the knowledge of Him shall fill the earth as the waters 
cover the seas; and on the other, had they a clear view of 
the condition of the crowd around them; were they to eatch 
a glimpse of the utter alienation from God, the malignant 
affections, the terrible crimes, the hideous degradation, the 
frightful miseries of a great city for example like this, the 
good that exists would shrink from the vast dimensions they 
ascribe to it; and the redemption of the world, instead of 
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being about to be completed, appear scarcely. begun, and 
impossible without an immeasurably more efficient interposi- 
tion of the Almighty. If, as many maintain, the world is 
on the point of a vast reformation ; if the nations especially 
that are civilized are on the verge of a general conversion ; 
if the efforts that are now making by the church to carry 
the gospel to every tribe and every individual, are soon to 
be crowned with success, and all false beliefs, false worships, 
indifference, and hostility, vanish from the earth, and be 
succeeded by universal faith and holiness; the indications 
of that happy change ought especially to be visible and con- 
spicuous here, where the gospel is to such an extent already 
known, and where exertions are made on so large a scale to 
communicate its blessings to all who are yet destitute of 
them. The streaks of the dawning millennium ought to 
shoot up the horizon here, earlier and with a brighter glow 
than anywhere else. What then is in fact the religious 
condition of this great people, enjoying the gifts of the 
gospel in a higher measure than any other, and possessed 
perhaps more generally than any other with the idea of an 
approaching moral and religious reformation? What is the 
state of the general mind? What are the tendencies of 
thechurch? What likelihoods are there that the number of 
true worshippers is now to increase far more rapidly in propor- 
tion to the population at large than heretofore? What signs 
are there that atheism and infidelity, the perversion of the 
gospel, the rejection of its great doctrines, unbelief, fraud, 
falsehood, worldliness, sensuality, and sin in all its forms, 
are dying out; and faith, love, rectitude, benevolence, and 
obedience generally to the divine law taking their place? 

We see not how any one who looks impartially at the 
character of the church and nation, and the direction in 
which they are moving, can persuade himself that there are 
any indications of such a change, or that the prospect is not 
rather of a relative decline of true religion, and a rapid 
growth of the parties and influences that are in antagonism 
with it. 

In the first place, the nation was never more thoroughly 
pervaded through all its ranks by a spirit of worldliness ; 
an eager desire of wealth; a love of gay and irreligious 
pleasures; and a passion for conspicuity and power, than at 
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present. The passions that find their gratification in those 
forms, are raised to an unusual energy of excitement, and 
are impressing their character in a very emphatic manner, 
especially on the active and rising generation. There is 
a general and violent rush for wealth. Vast crowds at least 
no longer limit their views to a respectable competence, but 
regard riches as essential to their happiness; and struggle 
for them as vehemently as for subsistence itself. Nor is this 
passion for a great fortune confined to the irreligious, but 
reigns as conspicuously almost in the church as among the 
worldly, and is scarcely thought to be any more unsuitable 
in the one than in the other. If a small share of his hoard 
is devoted to benevolent and religious objects, a zealous 
worshipper of mammon may, notwithstanding his devotion 
to that deity, enjoy the reputation of a generous and liberal 
disciple of Jesus. 

This hungry and grasping worldliness, however, is one of 
the most indubitable signs of the absence of religion. That 
passionate and sordid love, is an idolatry that cannot consist 
with the love of God. Where the treasure is, there will the 
heart be also. If any man love the world the love of the 
Father is not in him. 

Now are there any indications that this eager pursuit of 
wealth, of power, and of pleasure, is likely soon to be aban- © 
doned? Are there any signs that a great change in the 
popular estimate of them is about to take place ?—that their 
ardent devotees are on the point of relinquishing them, 
becoming humble, self-denying, and spiritual, and turning 
to seek that inheritance that is undefiled and eternal in the 
heavens? Can a change more entirely against all appear- 
ances be imagined? Can a revolution more wholly out of 
the circle of probabilities be conceived than that they should 
speedily, under the promptings of the religious influences 
that are now exerted on them, renounce these pursuits 
which so absorb them, and become as distinguished for a 
just estimate of the treasures of this life, as they now are for 
their excessive love of them? No one will pretend it. All 
the tendencies are in the opposite direction. Nothing can 
be more certain than that this determination to be rich, and 
to live in luxury and fashion, by which so many fall into 
foolish and hurtful lusts that drown them in destruction and 
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perdition, is likely to continue and reign in the generation 
that is about to enter on the bustle of life, as absolutely as 
in those who are now absorbed in the strife, and to keep 
alive and nourish the brood of malignant passions and frau- 
dulent arts that have ever formed its train. What more 
emphatic token is there that they are not to be temples of 
the Spirit of God?—that they are not to enjoy his pre- 
sence? 

In the next place, there never were worse principles 
avowed by great numbers than at present,-nor more deci- 
sive evidences of their unchecked predominance given in 
irreligious lives, and debasing and enormous crimes. The 
crowd of open and contemptuous rejectors of Christianity 
was never greater than at present. Nor were bolder endea- 
vors ever made to give a general prevalence to positive irre- 
ligion. The enemies of the gospel do not any longer retreat 
from the public eye, or veil their hostility under feigned 
professions of respect. They are undisguised in the avowal 
of their rejection of it and of God, and in their assertion of 
their right to make their own laws, and seek their supreme 
good in whatever pleasures their passions prompt them to 
pursue, and the means within their reach enable them to 
enjoy. Nor did lawless principles ever reign in a greater 
number of breasts and give birth more frequently to violent 
and atrocious crimes. The papers are daily filled with reci- 
tals of thefts, brawls, outrages, and murders. The police of 
the great cities has become inadequate to the protection of 
property and life. The multitude who thus either openly 
renounce the authority of the Most High, or in effect make 
themselves their law, was never greater than at present. 

What likelihood now is there that this vast crowd—-many 
of whom, having had their birth abroad, have been nurtured 
in the worst forms of atheism, and trained to the indul- 
gence of the most debasing appetites and passions—are 
about to be arrested in this career of sin, and become the 
rapt adorers of Jehovah?—the spotless followers of the 
Lamb? Are any signals of such a change seen in their 
principles or habits? Do any of the influences that now 
reach them promise to work so stupendous a revolution ? 
Are there any schemes of agency projecting by the church 
that will be more likely than those employed heretofore to 
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prove the means of their reformation? Surely no one will 
pretend it. The indications are altogether in the opposite 
direction. The evil immeasurably transcends the counterac- 
tive powers that are as yet arrayed against it ; and is likely, in 
place of declining, to grow in strength and gain a wider sway. 

In the third place, there were never more powerful 
agencies employed for the propagation of error and irreli- 
gion. Atheism, infidelity, and all the false forms of Chris- 
tianity have now regular organizations for their support and 
diffusion. Each has a party who unite in avowing and advo- 
cating it, and each party employs the press and the living 
teacher, and makes systematic efforts to spread the know- 
ledge of its principles, and gather proselytes. Large funds 
are devoted to the circulation especially of tracts, periodi- 
cals, and books,.in which the great truths of Christianity are 
assailed and traduced, and atheism and infidelity taught in 
the most subtle and imposing forms. Universalists, also, 
those who hold that the impenitent are to be exempted from 
punishment by annihilation; the deniers of Christ’s divinity 
and atonement; Swedenborgians, the disciples of modern 
pantheism, the deniers of the Spirit’s influences; Puseyites, 
Catholics, Mormons, and other errorists, are as active and 
zealous as the friends of truth in the diffusion of their doc- 
trines,‘and make as large appropriations for the purpose pro- 
bably of their property. There is not a solitary class of false 
believers, no matter how daring and mischievous their sen- 
timents are, who deem it their policy to conceal their light 
under: a bushel. They all stand forth in the open day, 
proclaim their doctrines, claim for them the sanction of 
reason or revelation, and employ such enginery as they can 
command, to give them a general currency. The number of 
preachers, lecturers, and teachers of these several classes who 
are engaged in inculcating their doctrines is very great; 
the array of tracts, periodicals, and books issued by them 
exceeds a hundred, and not improbably a thousand fold, 
the publications that are circulated for the purpose of coun- 
teracting them, and the multitudes whom they reach and 
influence are immense. 

What symptoms now are there that these powerful parties 
who are thus engaged in warring against the truth and propa- 
gating fatal error, are suddenly to be arrested in their career 
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of propagandism, and sink into inactivity, or turn to the 
reception and inculcation of the gospel which they now 
reject? Are there any indications that their zeal has begun 
to flag, that they have become distrustful of their peculiar 
sentiments, or that the public are no longer disposed to listen 
to their teachings? Was there ever a period before when 
they appeared in such strength, made more strenuous efforts 
to accomplish their ends, or met with more signal success? 
Has there been a time when it was more apparent than it 
now is, that those who hold the truth are not likely to 
oppose any efficient counteractives to their influence? No 
one will be so absurd as to pretend it. 

Another favorite method at the present day, of giving 
notoriety to doctrines and promoting their diffusion, is to 
hold conventions to discuss them. and devise and institute 
measures for their dissemination. Almost all parties, no 
matter how senseless, how factious, or how irreligious they 
are, have an annual meeting of their representatives to 
debate their principles, perfect their organization, and 
extend their agency. This is an adroit expedient to catch 
the public eye, raise themselves into conspicuity, and invest 
their doctrines with a species of official authority. As their 
transactions are reported in the public papers, the knowledge 
of their principles and aims is transmitted to thousands 
who would otherwise never hear of them. No contrivance 
could be devised more happily adapted to gratify the vanity 
of ambitious leaders, and inflame the hopes and zeal of 
aspiring demagogues, who have no other theatre for the dis- 
play of their powers, and no other method of gathering a 
crowd to the spectacle. Nine tenths of those who figure in 
these self-constituted assemblies, whether infidels, Fourierites, 
ultra abolitionists, advocates of women’s rights, agrarianists, 
liberty partisans, Mormons, mesmerizers, or demon-question- 
ers, would never succeed in making their names known 
beyond their own neighborhoods were it not that they may 
thus once a year present themselves in a sort of official cha- 
racter to the public gaze. 

Are any signs seen that these restless and aspiring beings 
are growing weary of this charming game? Are any 
symptoms betrayed by them of a disposition to forego so 
rare a means of advancing their ambition and gratifying 
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their vanity ? Is there any likelihood that they will shrink 
back into their natural obscurity as long as they can find 
partisans to give them conspicuity, or induce the public 
papers to herald to the world their transactions? 

In the fourth place, there are other powerful agents at 
work that exert a depraving influence on the taste, the prin- 
ciples, and the morals of great multitudes. Among these, 
one of the most efficient is the fashionable literature of the 
day, a large share of which is not merely without merit, but 
is directly irreligious and corrupting. Not a few of the 
popular novels are made the vehicles of propagating the 
most false and infidel doctrines, giving fascination to vice, 
and exhibiting the grossest enormities against God and man, 
as mere misfortunes, pardonable weaknesses, or brilliant 
foibles, rather than atrocious crimes: The bulk of those 
works are written to meet the taste of readers, not to refine 
and elevate it. The great question with their authors is, 
what will sell? What will meet the quickest and most 
impassioned response from the greatest number of readers? 
And the meaning of that is:—what will give the widest 
play to a wild fancy; what will best rouse a lawless 
curiosity, and transport the reader to scenes where he may 
revel in all the forms of pleasure without restraint? And 
each endeavoring to transcend the others in novelty and 
extravagance, not merely meets, but inflames and exacer- 
bates the passions which he aims to gratify. The circula- 
tion which these depraving books obtain is immense. They 
far outstrip all others, and have a principal influence in 
moulding the taste, determining the principles, and forming 
the character of great numbers of the young. 

Besides these, there are other books, especially such as 
treat of metaphysics, that are expressly designed to sap 
the foundations of religion, and exert a powerful influence 
in that direction. The works of Coleridge, Kant, Schleier- 
macher, Cousin, and others of that school, have been the 
means of unsettling the belief of multitudes in the truth of 
revelation and the being of God, and leading them into a 
wild and daring scepticism. And they have been, and still 
are in a measure, the fashionable writers. Both the secular 
and religious press teemed for fifteen or twenty years with 
extravagant eulogies of Coleridge as the greatest of Chris- 
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tian philosophers, who not only rejects the inspiration of 
the Scriptures and sets aside all the great doctrines of 
redemption, but denies the being itself of God, and of the 
universe, except as ideas, and makes it his great aim to 
strike them for ever from the faith of men; and misled by 
those commendations and the artful disguises under which 
he veils his atheism, crowds of those who were educated 
during that period, have taken him as their guide. 

The literary and scientific lectures that are delivered in 
lyceums and addressed to popular assemblies in the cities, 
are often made the vehicle of disseminating doctrines and 
opinions that are subversive of religion and morals. That 
is a favorite method with the advocates of Agrarianism, 
Fourierism, Socialism, Idealism, Pantheism, and other law- 
less and infidel systems, of giving their theories a learned 
and dignified air, and insinuating them without suspicion 
into the minds of the young. 

A large share of the fashionable amusements of the great 
cities are also highly corrupting, while the countless shops at 
which the means of intoxication are sold, are centres from 
which depravation, debasement, and destruction are diffused 
on an almost boundless scale. 

What indications are there now that these powerful 
instruments of evil are about to drop from the hands of 
those who wield them, and the vast crowds whom they per- 
vert and debase pass under the sway of better influences? 
Are there any appearances that the taste for such books, 
such doctrines, and such pleasures has become satiated? 
Was there ever a larger demand for them than at present? 
Was there ever less likelihood of their becoming unfashion- 
able, and giving place to works—of equal interest to the 
multitude—of refined taste and virtuous principles? What 
change more wholly improbable can be imagined? 

In the fifth place, there never was a period when a greater 
facility was manifested by multitudes of delusion in religious 
affairs, and the most preposterous and shameful deceptions 
found adroit and ardent propagandists, and met a crowd of 
ready and zealous dupes. No matter what doctrine is 
advanced, it finds listeners, believers, and partisans: no mat- 
ter what project is proposed in the name of philanthropy 
or religion, a crowd is found ready to accept it, and give it 
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their sanction and support. A more palpable and clumsy 
fraud was scarce ever attempted to be palmed upon the cre- 
dulous than that of the Mormon revelation, and the inspira- 
tion of its expositors; yet the profligate doctrines and 
schemes of the prophet who invented it met a prompt 
response from the debased affections and lawless passions of 
many of the ignorant, the idle, and the scheming; and the 
party has risen to numbers, wealth, and power, and is.likely 
soon to form a State in which its atrocious principles and 
practices will not improbably enjoy the sanction of public 
law. 

They have exhibited a scarcely less astonishing delusion, 
who, within a few years, have taught and embraced the doc- 
trine in many of the churches, that regeneration involves 
nothing more than forming a resolution or purpose to be reli- 
gious, or seek to obtain salvation on tle mere ground of inte- 
rest—a selfish regard to happiness, or desire to enjoy the 
greatest possible sum of gratification :—the precise motive in 
kind that prompts to sin, and that would for ever prompt 
those who are under its dominion to go on in sin, could they 
but escape the punishment that rebellion draws after it. Yet 
this wretched solecism, which is at war with the divine law, 
denies the distinction between moral good and evil, and 
contradicts the consciousness universally of the pious; which 
exhibits repentance, love, and faith, as unnecessary and 
impossible, and makes the profession of supreme love to God 
an act of hypocrisy, and submission to him, trust in him, and 
obedience to his commands, but selfish expedients to secure 
the gifts he bestows; this miserable caricature of the homage 
God demands and his true worshippers render him, has been 
mistaken by a vast crowd for the religion of the Bible; and 
thousands and tens of thousands, impelled by their infatuated 
guides, have actually entered thechurch, in the persuasion that 
by the momentary direction of such selfish desires and reso- 
lutions to the blessings of an immortal life, they were trans- 
formed into the spotless image of him who created them! 
Nor have the young and ignorant only been thus deluded; 
but great numbers also of the mature and cultivated. Its 
most undoubting and enthusiastic disciples and propagators, 
indeed, have been ministers of the gospel, who had received 
a theological education, who had studied not only those por- 
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tions of the Bible, but the treatises of Owen, Baxter, Edwards, 
Bellamy, and others, that distinguish the characteristics of the 
renewed from those of the unrenewed mind; and had them- 
selves held and taught the doctrines of the evangelical sys- 
tem; and some of whom have—with a confused idea, doubt- 
less, that they were not inconsistent—continued to profess 
their adherence to those doctrines. Did men of intelligence, of 
experience, and of reflection, ever before on so plain and 
momentous a question, impose on themselves and a large 
share of the community in so extraordinary a manner? 
Was there ever a more sad exhibition of the facility with 
which those enjoying eminent means of knowledge, may be 
betrayed into the most palpable and fatal mistakes, and pre- 
cipitate the crowds to destruction, whom they persuade 
themselves they are guiding to heaven ? 

But the vagueness of the religious beliefs of many, and 
the facility with which they may be led into the gravest 
errors and superstitions, is exemplified in the most striking 
manner by the rapid spread of the delusion of the spirit- 
questioners ; and the large number of educated and profess- 
edly religious persons who have given it theirsanction. No 
attempt to impose on the ignorance and credulity of men; 
no device for making merchandise of their religious curiosity, 
doubts, and fears respecting the future life, ever before met 
in this country such success. Though great numbers, doubt- 
less, who have joined the crowd of inquirers and spectators 
have had no faith in the cheat, yet multitudes have been 
duped into the full belief that the effects which they wit- 
nessed were the work of disembodied spirits, and that the 
responses that were given, were communicated by them. 
The originators of the shameless quackery are undoubtedly 
at this moment exerting a greater influence than any hun- 
dred ministers of the gospel. Their disciples, scattered 
throughout the whole country, constitute a large body, and 
comprise not only the ignorant, the sceptical, the supersti- 
tious, and the profligate, but many of better classes, and even 
of the learned professions. —~ 

This is, undoubtedly, the most extraordinary infatuation 
that has ever gained so sudden and wide a prevalence ; as it 
is not supported by any evidence, it is against the laws of 
nature, and it is utterly incredible from its worthlessness and 
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senselessness. If all the alleged physical facts are admitted, 
there still is no proof that they are the work of disembodied 
spirits. The only voucher for that is the testimony of 
the operators. But their witness is not to be taken; and 
from the nature of the case, if the facts were really the work 
of spirits—as the spirits are not perceptible by the senses— 
they could no more be cognisant of it than any other spec- 
tators. It is against the demonology of the Bible, which is 
the only source we have of information respecting the power 
of departed spirits to act on material bodies. The demons 
of the New Testament never acted on material objects except 
through the organs of the demoniacs whom they possessed. 
There is not the slightest indication that they had an inde- 
pendent power of wielding or moving material bodies, or 
exerting any agency on them. It is infinitely incredible, 
indeed, that they could. As they have no bones and mus- 
cles, or other organized members which they can use as 
levers to lift and move bodies, it is physically impossible 
that they should produce such effects, unless it were by a 
mere volition. Butthat would imply omnipotence ; and the 
omnipotence by which the bodies in which the effects were 
wrought, were created and upheld; for in order that a being 
might be able, by a mere volition, to produce an effect in a 
body with which he had no material connexion, it would 
obviously be necessary that that body should be wholly 
dependent for its condition on his will. If it were not, but 
owed its existence and condition to the will of another, his 
will plainly could have no influence over it. It is asolecism, 
therefore, to suppose that a material body could be absolutely 
dependent for its condition on any other being, than he who 
created and upholds it. It is the prerogative then of the 
omnipotence alone that creates and sustains material things, 
to produce a change in their nature or position. by a mere 
volition. To ascribe such a power to demons, is, therefore, 
to suppose them the creators and upholders of the objects 
they are said to affect. 

But the whole affair is shown to be a clumsy and impu- 
dent trick, by the worthlessness and senselessness of the 
communications which the operators profess to have received 
from the demon oracles. Thereis not one of them, so far as 
we have observed, which it would not be a discredit to the 
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sense of even the meanest of the lost, to come to this world 
to announce, and announce through such mediums. Yet not- 
withstanding these~palpable marks of the falsehood and 
impiety of the pretence, it has met the ready credence of a 
vast crowd, and gained so absolute a sway over many as to 
drive them to infatuation and madness. 

There are many other errors also prevailing extensively, 
that bespeak a singular readiness of persons of all ranks to 
be led away from the truth, and involved in wild and fatal 
delusions. 

What appearances now are there, that this extraordinary 
facility of deception and apostasy to the most false, supersti- 
tious, and impious beliefs, is suddenly to die out and give 
place to good sense, watchfulness, wisdom, and an inflexible 
attachment to the truth? Are any gleams seen of a dawn- 
ing millennium in the extreme darkness of mind, the utter 
disregard of the gospel, and the daring impiety which crowds 
thus exhibit? Are there any indications that they are about 
to turn from their false beliefs, reject their delusions, and 
become the intelligent, the pure, and the faithful disciples of 
the Redeemer? Is any change further from their thoughts, 
and more entirely against probabilities? 

And, finally, errors and delusions are not confined to 
those mainly who are not professedly religious; they pre- 
vail in the church also, and on aq greater scale, proba- 
bly, than at any former period. Instead of standing wholly 
on the side of truth, and exerting by its principles, its 
teachings, and its example, only a salutary influence ; it is 
itself the seat, in some of its branches, of gross apostasy ; 
while those of its denominations that probably embrace 
the greatest number of true worshippers, are divided into 
parties that differ essentially in their views of the doctrines 
of redemption, and are laboring as strenuously in one of 
their divisions to disseminate errors that subvert the gos- 
pel, as they are in the other to inculcate and maintain 
the truth. Thus within a few years, a large party has risen 
in the Congregational body, who, adopting the metaphysical 
theory of a self-determined will, deny on the ground of it, 
the power of God to prevent his creatures from sinning, or 
restore those who are fallen to holiness by his Spirit; and 
thence deny, doubt, or neglect, all the great doctrines of his 
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word with which that dogma conflicts; and that error has 
found many disciples and favorers also in other denomina- 
tions. At the same time another party, in a measure from 
pursuing those speculations to their natural results, and still 
- more from adopting other elements of the modern German 
metaphysics, and the rationalistic theory of interpretation, 
has arisen, that not only rejects the great doctrines of the gos- 
pel, but gives up its faith in the Bible itself as an inspired 
revelation from God, and holds it to be of little higher 
authority than other didactic and historical works that have 
descended to us from the sages and philosophers of ancient 
times. These disciples of the German theological infidelity, 
some of whom are deeply tinged with material, and some 
with spiritual pantheism, instead of a small body, are, if we 
may rely on the representations of persons who have the 
best opportunities of knowledge, quite numerous; and it is 
indicated by the extensive acquiescence and support the doc- 
trines of the leaders of the party are receiving from the 
ministers and churches. In the meantime, in the Episcopal 
and German Reformed churches, parties have risen who 
openly favor the doctrines of Romanism, exalt the authority 
of tradition above the Scriptures, rely on sacraments for the 
atonement of sin and the regeneration of the heart, and on 
the intercession of saints for other spiritual and temporal 
blessings. 

While these or other equal defections from the truth have 
taken place in the principal denominations, the great doc- 
trines of the gospel have, in a measure, fallen into néglect 
among those who have not rejected them. Instead of being 
taught with the frequency and distinctness they were thirty 
years ago, they are scarcely preached at all in many of the 
churches, and when made the theme of discourse, it is often 
but indirectly and under the veil of vague and general 
terms; and so greatly have the views of ministers and the 
feelings of churches changed on the subject, that the rejec- 
tion of Christ’s deity and expiation, the renewing influences 
of the Spirit, justification by faith, and other essential doc- 
trines of the gospel, is by multitudes no longer considered as 
a disqualification for the sacred office, or a justifiable ground 
for ecclesiastical discipline. And these errors, it should be 
considered, had their origin, not with private and isolated 
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individuals, but in the theological seminaries, and have been 
spread from them, and are accordingly held mainly by those 
who are teachers of the churches, and whose office it is to 
form the religious views and sentiments of their people. 

What signs, now, are there in this condition of the 
churches, that the millennial day is about to dawn in 
unclouded effulgence? What grounds are there for the 
belief that those who are now strenuously maintaining these 
errors, are about to lose their faith in them, and discontinue 
their inculeation? What is there in their principles and 
passions, or the dispositions of the population, to justify the 
expectation that they will not go on in the propagation of 
their mistaken views; that other false teachers will not arise 
and inculeate other errors; and that the condition of the 
churches will not grow worse instead of better? 

From this brief sketch, then, of the state of the church and 
nation at the present time—which, in place of being over- 
drawn, the impartial, we doubt not, will feel is given in too 
faint colors for the reality—it is apparent that the persuasion 
that extensively prevails, and which great efforts are made 
to sustain and propagate, that religion is rapidly advancing 
among us; that a vast reformation is in progress: that the 
sun of the millennium is flashing its first streaks up the 
eastern sky, and is soon to shed forth its full effulgence, 
chase away the darkness and error of the nation, and invest 
them with the grace and beauty of pure worshippers; is 
wholly without authority, and nothing less than a consum- 
mate delusion. All the indications are in the opposite direc- 
tion, and so manifestly, as to make it a matter of surprise 
that any fail to see it. The church was never in a more 
critical state. Instead of being on the point of a final vic- 
tory, it is about to struggle for its existence, against power- 
ful hosts that environ it, and traitors that have possession 
of some of its principal citadels. 

It will, perhaps, be said: Admitting that the prospect of 
a speedy conversion of the whole nation is not so promising 
as many of the sanguine represent; yet, the great efforts that 
are making for the education of ministers, the establishment 
of churches, and the spread of sacred knowledge, justify the 
belief that religion is to advance with rapid strides and 
extend its sway over a larger proportion of the nation. 
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This, we apprehend, is an equal mistake. Within twenty- 
one or two years, if no great calamity oceurs to check their 
increase, the population will probably amount to fifty mil- 
lions, requiring twice as many churches and twice as many 
ministers as there now are to preserve the same proportion 
to the numbers to be instructed. What probability is there 
that a multiplication will take place in that time that is so 
much beyond the ratio of advance in any former period? 
Suppose, however, it should take place, what likelihood is 
there that the new churches and teachers are, as a body, to 
be any more evangelical than the present? Those entering 
the ministry during that period, are, doubtless, in the main 
to be educated at the present theological seminaries, in 
several of which the false doctrines are taught into which so 
many have already been betrayed. What reason is there to 
suppose that those doctrines will not continue to be taught 
in them, and find as large a proportion of disciples as they 
have heretofore? What certainty is there that other semi- 
naries may not apostatize, or that some of those that may 
hereafter be established, will not become the fountains of 
error, and instead of auxiliaries, prove the means of debasing 
and corrupting the chureh ? 

But it will, perhaps, be said, that great as the evils are 
that now prevail, there are powerful counteraetives to them 
in the faith, the zeal, the fidelity of the true people of God, and 
especially in the great associations that are engaged in the 
communieation of the gospel to the destitute here, and to the 
heathen. But we answer, if they are to arrest this tide of 
error and preserve the church from. further apostasy or 
decline, why is it that they have thus far given no proofs 
that they are to produce that effect? It was during the 
period of their most prosperous career that the great depar- 
tures to which we have referred of the church from the 
faith, took place. Besides, what certainty have we that 
these societies themselves may not pass into the hands of 
those who reject the great doctrines of the gospel, and be 
perverted to the spread of their false systems instead of the 
truth? Are there not already some among their con- 
spicuous advocates and leaders who have spent a large part 
of their lives in the propagation of the most unscriptural 
doctrines that have gained a prevalence in the church? 
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Who can say that the number of such is not to increase? 
These societies will naturally have the character, in the 
main, of the churches that sustainthem. If a large majority 
of those churches entertain a false faith, they will naturally 
select men of their own views to conduct their religious 
institutions, and make them the vehicle of disseminating 
their own doctrines; not those which they reject. 

It will, perhaps, be said, that although the state of the 
church here is in many respects discouraging, yet the extra- 
ordinary progress of evangelical missions in heathen lands 
indicates the dawn of a new era, and justifies the expectation 
that the millennium when all nations are to be converted, is 
rapidly approaching. ‘The success, we reply, of the missions 
from this country and Great Britain, if less than many 
have anticipated, is as great as could reasonably be expected, 
and demands the grateful acknowledgments of God’s peo- 
ple; yet it is far from being certain that what has been 
gained there is more than a counterbalance to what has been 
lost at home. Great defections have taken place among the 
clergy of the Protestant churches on the-continent of Kurope, 
in Great Britain, and in this country during the last thirty 
years. Whocan persuade himself that the apostates do not far 
exceed the number of evangelical missionaries that are now 
laboring among the heathen? Those false teachers have 
drawn after them from their churches and congregations, a 
vast crowd of followers. Is there any likelihood that in the 
churches established among the heathen, there is an equa! 
body of converts; or one half or one third the number? If 
much has been gained abroad then, at least as much, and 
probably much more, has been lost athome. So that taking 
the world at large, truth and piety, instead of advancing, are 
on the decline, or at best, have in their progress only kept 
pace with the rapid spread of error and irreligion. This, 
had we space, we might confirm by the extraordinary resus- 
citation of the Catholic church within a few years, its closer 
alliance with the arbitrary governments of the European con- 
tinent, and the revival in each of a disposition to persecute 
the true worshippers, and repress and extinguish the spirit 
of religious and civil freedom. 

There is no such rapid spread of religion then, as many 
allow themselves to believe; nor any signs in the piety of 
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the church, that the dawn of the millennium has begun, or is 
at hand. So far from it, that persuasion itself is a proof of 
the reverse; cherished as it is, against the most palpable 
facts, and the plain teachings of the divine word; as it indi- 
cates that the church in which it is fostered, instead of hav- 
ing emerged from the darkness of error and unbelief, is 
involved in a deep delusion respecting its own character and 
condition, and the great purposes of God. 

The emphatic signals of the near approach of the great 
hour of the world’s redemption, are of precisely the opposite 
kind; the wide-spreading decline of true religion, the exten- 
sive substitution in the church of philosophy for theology, 
the large prevalence of false doctrines, the sudden rise and 
astonishing diffusion of the grossest apostasies, and, finally, 
the reviving strength and threatening attitude of the anti- 
christian powers ; for these and the extraordinary delusions 
and unexampled impiety that abound in the world, we 
are forewarned in the Scriptures, are to be the precursors of 
Christ’s interposition to rescue the earth from his foes, and 
make it the habitation of righteousness and peace. And 
whoever will impartially look at the facts, will see that these 
prognostics of his coming exist, and on a scale that has not 
been equalled at any former period. 





Art. V.—CRITICS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


I. 


ANSWERS TO THE OBJECTIONS OF GEOLOGISTS. 


DEAR SirR:—It has been our intention, in the course of 
the discussions on the subject, to give, as you wish, a more 
particular notice than we have hitherto done of the pleas on 
which geologists and their advocates rely to justify their 
theory of the age of the world, and of the objections they 
urge to those who dissent from their speculations. Some of 
these topics may be most advantageously considered in the 
reviews which we propose of several of the popular treatises 
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on the subject, and in answer to criticisms, should any be 
offered, to the views we have advanced. Some of them, 
however, may be properly treated independently of such 
occasions, and we shall accordingly in this, and perhaps in 
. other letters hereafter, notice a portion of those to which 
you refer, and point out the way in which they are to be 
met. 

1. You remark that among those whose works you have 
read and with whom you have conversed, who teach geo- 
logy, or advocate the current theory respecting the antiquity 
of the earth, there is a class who treat the intimation that 
their speculations on the subject are mistaken with impa- 
tience and scorn. They are indignant, you say, at the sug- 
gestion that they are in error: they speak of geology as an 
established science ; declaim on the splendid advances it has 
made; and represent it as demonstrating, by the most indis- 
putable evidence, that the world was created at an incalcula- 
bly earlier date than that which is assigned it by the Mosaic 
record. They enumerate the distinguished persons, espe- 
cially of the clerical profession, who have given it their 
assent, and denounce those as no better than bigots, without 
learning or sense, who adhere to the teachings of the Bible 
respecting the time and order of the creation, and regard the 
geological theory as an impeachment of its inspiration. 
And, you ask, how these persons, who do not condescend to 
reason, but dogmatize and denounce, are to be met, and their . 
pertness and insolence repressed ? 

That class of declaimers—we answer—so far as we have 
had opportunity to become acquainted with them, are of 
very little consideration. The superficiality, misconception, 
and rashness which they so scornfully ascribe to others, are, 
in truth, the distinguishing elements of their own character. 
They are not thorough geologists, nor often even among the 
second or third rate cultivators of the science, but generally 
mere smatterers. The most dogmatical, indeed, and into- 
lerant of them whom we have chanced to know, have never 
so much as made it a subject of formal study. They belong 
to another profession; and have merely read a few volumes 
respecting it; and, carried away by its novelty and glare, 
seem to be prompted to the ostentatious display they make 
of their knowledge, and zealous advocacy of the doctrine of a 
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vast age of the world, by the belief that it is creditable to their 
intelligence, and gives them a rank among the friends and 
cultivators of science. There is scarce asurer sign, however, 
of a superficial acquaintance with the subject; there is hardly 
a more certain index of a genuine quack, than an attempt to 
discountenance and frown down the criticism of that theory 
by the haughty assumption of its truth and denunciation 
of those who think proper to found their opinions on facts, 
rather than on authorities that recoil with such singular sen- 
sibility from the light of candid and thorough investigation. 
Respectable geologists do not resort to such artifices to sus- 
tain their speculations. The pages of Buckland, Conybeare, 
Lyell, Murchison, De la Beche, Phillips, Mantell, Sedgwick, 
abroad, and of Silliman, Rogers, Dana, Emmons, and others 
of that class in our own country, are not defaced by such 
blustering and arrogance; nor will they thank those noisy 
pretenders who resort to them for their advocacy. They 
are accustomed to make truth the great object of their 
search, and to treat the topics which they discuss with intel- 
ligence and candor; and however confident they may be of 
the accuracy of their theory, cannot consistently be averse 
to its being fairly and thoroughly tried by the proper ecrite- 
ria. So far from it, if it can be shown to be embarrassed 
with fatal difficulties, if it is founded on a false basis, and at 
war with the most essential maxims of the science and the 
laws of the physical world, they are precisely the persons 
who must desire to be put in possession of the proofs that 
that is its character ; and in the most direct and effective way. 
Why should they not? What inducement have they to 
continue in the belief and support of a false theory? Such 
a course is not compatible either with their principles or 
interests. Their aim is to erect a system that has its basis 
in fact, and that is sanctioned and verified by the laws of 
the chemical and mechanical forces under which the crust of 
the earth received its form; and their habit of careful inves- 
tigation, their love of truth, their reputation, and the credit 
of the profession, must all unite to inspire them with the 
wish to free their speculations from every false element, and 
place them on grounds that, instead of being overturned, will 
be confirmed by the discoveries that shall hereafter be made, 
and invest them with a fresh and brighter certainty. 
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But those of whom you speak, who are so impatient of 
criticism, and disposed to treat the suggestion that their 
favorite theory is erroneous, are of a very different class, 
They are usually but half-learned, instead of proficients in 
the science, or if of a higher rank, a little acquaintance is 
usually sufficient to show at least that they have but very 
inadequately considered what the grounds are on which 
their inference of the age of the world rests, and the points 
on which the question respecting its truth or error turns. 
Ask them for the reason of their belief that the date of the 
creation was far earlier than that to which it is assigned by 
the Mosaic record; call on them to state the premise from 
which their inference of the vast antiquity of the world is 
deduced, and to show whether it is a fact or an assumption, 
and it will soon become apparent that those questions have 
not even come within the sweep of their inquiries. So far 
from having mastered the subject, they have never caught a 
glimpse of the fundamental points in the controversy. The 
confusion and misapprehension that reign in their minds are 
exemplified in the following conversation with one of them 
whom we shall designate G., who considers himself as an 
adept in the science, and has, we hear, delivered lectures 
on it. 

G.—I am surprised, sir, that any one making any preten- 
sions to a knowledge of the subject should undertake to 
maintain that the world was created only about six thousand 
years ago, against the proofs geologists have discovered that 
it had existed and been the theatre of life innumerable ages 
before. Those proofs are so numerous and decisive as to 
put it out of question with all who have any acquaintance 
with the principles of the science. Kditor—As you have 
made it a subject of careful investigation, and are so 
sure of the accuracy of your views, I shall have the gratifi- 
cation, I hope, of learning from you what those proofs are. 
What, then, let me ask, are the grounds on which your 
belief of such an immeasurable age of the earth resis? Are 
they facts or thgories? G.—Facts, sir, not theories. You 
must indeed be admirably prepared to discuss the subject, if 
you are yet to gain a knowledge that that is their charac- 
ter. E.—It indeed strikes me, sir, as altogether improper 
to build so important a conclusion on a mere hypothesis; 
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yet I am not entirely certain that yours, is not founded on 
such a basis. Allow me to ask, sir, what the particular facts 
are from which you deduce that inference? G.—They are 
the facts of the strata themselves ; as no one could have failed 
to see, I should presume, who had read with attention any of 
the numerous treatises on the subject, which geologists have 
published. They found their belief of the long existence of 
the earth on the vast series of the strata, their great thick- 
ness, the elements of which they consist, and the fossils 
which they imbed. E.—But how, let me inquire, do those 
characteristics show that such immense periods as you 
assume must have been occupied in their formation? G.— 
From the long time which it must have taken to grind 
down the materials of which a single stratam consists, trans- 
port them into the ocean, distribute them over its bottom, 
and cement them into a solid mass. As a long tract of 
years must have been requisite to the construction of a sin- 
gle stratum of even moderate thickness, innumerable ages 
must have revolved ere the whole series could have been 
completed. You may see this argument stated at large by 


Dr. John Pye Smith and other writers of his high rank.* 





* The passage to which he referred is doubtléss the following -— 


“The whole series of strata, from the earliest of them to the present sur- 
face of the globe, exhibits a body of evidence in favor of our doctrine. 
Every stratum consists of a mass of earthy matters which once formed the 
substance of rocks on elevated land ; partially exeepting the limestones, for a 
reason to be presently mentioned. Those portions of the rocks have been 
separated from their parent masses, worn down, comminuted, transported often 
to great distances by the force of water, deposited, consolidated, elevated, and 
hardened. Operations of this kind have been repeated many times, homoge- 
neously and heterogeneously, as to the mineralogical constitution of the 
masses; but the thickness, the lamination, the joints and cleavage, and the 
imbedded remains of animal and vegetable beings, cannot be contemplated 
with due attention without producing @ conviction, stronger than words can 
express, of periods of time amazing and overwhelming to the mind. The most 
prominent instances may be mentioned, and we begin with the earliest. 

“The first appearance of stratification is in the rock called gneiss. This is 
composed of the same materials as granite, on the irregular outline of which it 
rests. But whereas in granite the component ingredients are not only distinet, 
but preserve their crystalline figure, in gneiss they are indeed perfeetly dis- 
tinguishable, but their edges and corners are rounded off, and their disposition 
in regard to each other may be called an arrangement lengthwise and leaf- 
like. Now this is precisely that state which would be produced by an action 
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E.—By your own representation then, sir, you found 
your conclusion in regard to the length of that period, 
not absolutely on the strata themselves, but on an hypothe- 
sis respecting the source whence their materials were drawn, 
and the agents and precesses by which they were conveyed 
to the ocean and wrought into their present forms. G.—Aye, 
but it is a fact that their materials were derived from pre- 
vious continents and islands of granite, and were carried 
down and spread over the bottom of the ocean by rivers and 
currents. E.—But what are your proofs that such was 
the fact? G.—There is no other source from which they 
could have been derived, and no other mode in which they 
could have been introduced into the waters of the ocean and 
deposited in their present form. E.—But that, sir, is the 
point that is in debate. Instead of assuming or assert- 
ing, be good enough to demonstrate it. Where, in the first 
place, are your proofs of the existence of those granite con- 
tinents and islands? G.—That they must have existed, is 





upon the granite surface, whether unaltered or somewhat disintegrated, of 
wearing off, removal, rolling about, diffusion in water, subsiding by its own 
weight, settlement at the bottom, and finally disposition by the straight direc- 
tion of a current; in a word, it is that state which those materials would 
necessarily acquire, in the way of being worn and arranged by water work- 
ing upon them, through a long space of time; also being further acted upon 
by the heat transmitted from below. But how long was that portion of time, 
it would be daring to conjecture. We know from the ordinary way of such a 
process, which in many cases can be observed and watched, that it would be 
extremely slow. The trituration, depositing, and permanent fixation of a very 
few inches, would be a liberal allowance for a hundred years, What, then, is 
the average thickness of the gneissiec rocks in Scotland, Ireland, and other 
countries where they have been brought up to view? On account of the 
intervention of other rocks, they cannot be sufficiently exposed, and there- 
fore surveys fall short of the full amount as to magnitude; but enough is 
exposed to demonstrate an exceedingly great thickness. Professor Phillips, 
one of the most cautious of geologists, says—‘ We believe it to exceed many 
thousand yards,’”—Seripture and Geology, pp. 321-322. 


His inference that “periods of time amazing and overwhelming to the 
mind” have passed since the creation of the earth, is thus founded entirely on 
his assumption that the materials of the strata “once formed the substance of 
rocks on elevated land,” and rocks of granite, and that they were ground 
down, transported by rivers to the sea, and moulded into their present form 
by the slow process by which disintegration, transportation, and reconstrue- 


tion are now taking place. Take away those gratuitous assumptions, and his - 


deduction is left without a premise. 
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apparent from the strata. As the strata are their effects, 
they are proofs that they existed as their source or cause; 
just as other effects are proofs of the existence of their 
causes. K.—In that, sir, you assume what you are to 
prove, and assume what, even on youy principles, is not to 
be granted. In order to found your conclusion of the anti- 
quity of the earth on facts, in contradistinction from hypo- 
theses, you must prove the existence of those supposed con- 
tinents and islands, independently of the strata themselves, 
To assume, first from the strata, that they were formed of 
the detritus of such continents, and then assuming the 
existence of those continents, ¢nfer from them that the strata 
were formed of their detritus, is to reason in a circle, and 
from a gratuitous assumption, instead of building your 
deduction of the age of the world on a demonstrated fact. 
Prove the existence of your fancied continents of granite 
from independent evidence, before you claim for their exist- 
ence the rank of an ascertained and indubitable truth, and 
make it the basis of so stupendous a deduction. In the 
next place, when you have established their existence, then 
prove also by independent evidence that it was from them 
that the materials of the strata were drawn. It will not be 
till you have demonstrated those points, that you can found 
on them an argument for the vast age of the world. G.— 
Sut I do not pretend that independently of the strata I can 
prove that such continents and islands existed, and that it 
was out of their ruins that the strata were built. The strata 
themselves are the evidence, and all the evidence we have, 
that those continents once existed, and have been disinte- 
grated and transformed into the rocks that now constitute 
the surface of the earth. E.—But, sir, the strata them- 
selves furnish no such evidence. All that the substances of 
which they consist, their arrangement, and the fossils they 
imbed, demonstrate is, that they have been formed by depo- 
sition from the ocean since the creation of the earth and the 
existence of animals and vegetables; and all that their thick- 
ness and extent prove is, that they have been formed under 
the influence of powerful agents. They do not prove that 
they were derived from pre-existing continents and islands 
_ of granite, any more than they evince that such continents 
and islands were built out of a pre-existing set of strata, or 
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are hereafter to be formed out of the present series, or esta- 
blish any other proposition with which they have no logical 
connexion. How does the fact that the strata consist of the 
same substances as granite, demonstrate that the materials of 
which they are formed were derived from pre-existing gra- 
nite continents, any more than the fact that granite ¢on- 
sists of the same substances as the strata, proves that the 
granite which now exists, was formed out of pre-existing 
strata? Does not the one inference follow as logically as the 
other from its premise? Instead, therefore, of proving from 
the strata that the world has existed through the vast period 
which you assign to it, you have assumed, first, that they had 
their origin in pre-existing continents of granite; and next, 
that they were drawn from them by such slow processes of 
disintegration and transportation by streams, as are now in 
progress ; and have made these mere hypotheses the ground of 
your inference of the vast period which ‘you hold was em- 
ployed in their formation. It is thus theory, and not fact, 
that is the basis of your belief of the great antiquity which 
you ascribe to the earth. How is it, sir, that you have not 
seen that it isso? G.—I confess, I never before perceived 
that that is the ground of the inference of the great age of 
the world. Dr. J. P. Smith, Dr. Hitchcock, and other 
writers whom I have read, have represented the strata them- 
selves as directly demonstrating that immense periods must 
have passed during their construction, and I have taken it 
for granted that it was so: nor can I now help feeling that 
they are right, though I do not see how I am to prove that 
they are. It is certainly supposable that such granite conti- 
nents as they represent, existed, and were the source of the 
materials of the strata. I.—Doubtless, sir, it is swpposa- 
ble, as a thousand other things are that have never been 
real; but simply supposing their existence, does not convert 
it into a fact. It acquires no more reality by that process 
than it had before, nor does their inference from it become a 
demonstrated fact, any more than the supposition does on 
which it is founded. But beyond this, their theory is em- 
barrassed by another difficulty. In order to render the 
existence of those continents even properly supposable, they 
must be able to account in a satisfactory manner for their 
formation. Now how, let me ask, is it held that those gra- 
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nite continents were formed? G.—It is supposed that the 
materials of the globe were created in a state of “ intense 
fusion,” and that as the heat radiated into space, and the 
exterior of the mass cooled, it was formed into a crust of 
granite, that was at first without elevations or depressions, 
but was afterwards raised into continents and islands with 
lofty mountain ranges by the ebullition of the molten ocean 
within. E.—Yes, sir, that is the hypothesis; but to say 
nothing of the total want of evidence that the earth was 
created in that state, and of its inconsistency with the laws 
of matter; how do you account, on that theory, for the con- 
tinuance of ebullition in the molten mass within the cover- 
ing of granite, and the evolution in it of new measures of 
heat and gas that could break that massy stratum, and raise 
one fourth or one third of it into continents and islands, 
supporting lofty mountain ranges? By the supposition there 
were no elements*in the interior that could give out fresh 
measures of zaloric or gas. As the whole was in a state of 
absolute fusion, there was nothing within it to carry it to a 
higher action in that respect. The particles must have been 
pushed to the maximum of their susceptibility of excitement 
from each other, and would have continued therefore in the 
identical state in which they were created, except so far as 
their heat passed off by conduction, and thereby either 
thickened their granite covering within, or else occasioned 
the formation of another crust beneath it. There clearly 
therefore could have been no ebullition of the fiery ocean 
within, nor fresh generation of gases, by which the granite 
surface would have been thrown up from its level in tower- 
ing mountain ranges and extensive continents. Your fancied 
continents, accordingly, are not only supposititious, but their 
formation in the conditions you suppose is against the laws of 
matter. G.—It is incredible, if the theory were embarrassed 
by such a fatal difficulty, that it should not have been seen 
by some of the distinguished writers who have advocated it. 
E.—But, sir, you can yourself see that it is obnoxious to 
that objection. You will admit that a crust formed on the 
surface of such a molten sphere as you suppose, would have - 
coincided with the line of the sphere, and lain on a geolo- 
gical level, without any elevations or depressions of any 
importance. G.—Yes; the granite envelope would doubt- 
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less have had the exact shape of the sphere itself, and formed 
to the eye a vast plain, without mountains or valleys, like 
the ocean when without waves. E.—Well, then, you must 
see that to break up that crust and throw vast areas of it 
into mountainous continents and islands, there must have 
been some new expansive force developed beneath it by the 
evolution of a fresh measure of heat, or generation of gas. 
G.—Yes, that I admit. Without a development of some fresh 
expulsive power in the molten mass, inclosed within the 
granite covering, there could be nothing to force it outwards, 
and give it an elevation of hundreds and thousands of feet 
above its original level. E.—Very well. Whence, then, 
could such a force be generated? As the whole was in a 
state of fusion, it must have already given out all the heat, 
and released all the gases that could be evolved by that 
condition of its particles. Its continuance in that state would 
only have been a continuance of its particles in the same 
relations to each other; that is at the same point of tem- 


perature, and the same degree of expansion. There would: 


be nothing within it, that by itself: could by possibility 
cause it to extend itself so as to occupy a single point more 
of space. When you have communicated to a quantity of 
water in a vessel, all the heat which the combustion of a 
certain amount of fuel in contact with it will impart, if you 
would raise it to a still higher temperature, it is necessary, 
is it not, that you should burn a fresh quantity of fuel in 
contact with it? G.—Certainly. I cannot educe a new 
evolution of caloric from the relics of that fuel which has 
already undergone combustion, and given out all the heat 
which its burning could evolve. E.—Very well; and no 
more, unless it were by some similar external agency, 
could a fresh evolution of heat take place in such a world 
as you suppose, after all its particles had once reached the 
maximum of fusion, and no longer had any susceptibility 
left of a further chemical action by which caloric could be 
developed, and the mass be made to expand into larger 
dimensions. The cases are precisely parallel. It is physi- 
cally impossible, therefore, that in such a world, an eleva- 
tion of a part of the crust above the general level could 
have taken place. The existence of your continents and 
islands is thus not only not a fact,-but it is not even sup- 
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posable in consistency with the laws of matter. G.—I confess, 
sir, that is a difficulty of which I had never heard, nor con- 
ceived before. E.—Yes; let me, then, suggest the expediency 
of making yourself a little better acquainted with the sub- 
ject, before you venture to assume with such an undoubtirig 
confidence that you-are right, and indulge in such intolerant 
and discourteous denunciations of those who refuse to assent 
to the crude assumptions and self-contradictory conditions 
of your theory. 

And this you will find, we presume, a pretty fair exempli- 
fication of their knowledge of the subject, who are so re- 
sentful at the intimation that they are mistaken, and have 
no better method of vindicating their theory, than loudly to 
assert its indisputable truth, and denounce and rail at those 
who are so presumptuous as to believe that they see unan- 
swerable proofs of its total error. You have but to question 
them a little on the difficulties of their theory, to render it 
apparent, that all their self-confidence and contempt of others 
result from their not having carried their researches far enough 
to see what their own theory involves, or discern what the 
great points are, on which the question of its truth turns. 

You next refer to a class who assume that no objection to 
their theory can be entitled to attention, unless it comes 
from one who is himself a professed cultivator of geology. 
They treat the supposition, you say, with impatience and 
scorn, that any one else, no matter what his powers or at- 
tainments may be, can confute so important a doctrine of 
that splendid science, as: they denominate it, or form any 
adequate estimate of the numerous and resistless evidences 
of its truth, with which they are familiar who are intimately 
acquainted with the strata. None but a practical geciogist, 
they affirm, can be competent to treat the subject. It is 
owing altogether to their ignorance, not to their knowledge, 
that others undertake to discuss it. If they had only carried 
their inquiries far enough to form a tolerably just estimate 
of what the science is, they would be withheld from the folly 
and presumption of arraying their opinion against the long 
line of great men who have made its cultivation the busi- 
ness of their lives ; and you ask what method you are to take 
to repress these supercilious persons, and convince them that 
they may be mistaken. 
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We answer: That objection is sometimes made by geologists 
of highly respectable attainments ; and under the impression, 
doubtless, that nothing more than an acquaintance with the 
facts of the science is necessary to insure assent to their 
theory. It is usually urged, however, with the greatest con- 
fidence and indiscretion by those who have but a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the subject; and you have but to 
put to them a few pertinent questions, to see that the bold 
dashes which they employ in their portrait of others, in fact 
form a picture that may very justly pass for their own. 
Their mistake arises, as in the former instance, from their 
misapprehending the real ground on which their theory is 
founded, Let us frame a dialogue such as might very natu- 
rally take place between you, whom we shall represent as 
A., and G. a geologizer of that class, in which the merits of 
that objection will be tried. 

G. Is the writer to whom you refer, who regards the 
theory of the great age of the world as mistaken, himself a 
geologist? <A. No, sir, he is not. G. It is absurd then to 
ascribe any significance to his objections. No person can 
have any competence to discuss the subject who is not a 
practical geologist. He must have explored the strata him- 
self; he must have ascended the mountains; he must have 
traversed the plains and valleys; he must have descended 
into the caverns and mines, and examined the rocks in their 
localities, analysed the substances of which they consist, 
studied the fossils they imbed, and made himself familiar 
with all their characteristics, in order to be able to judge 
of the vast periods that were employed in their deposition. 
To undertake to disprove the antiquity of the earth without 
this practical knowledge of the science, is as absurd as it 
were to attempt to confute Newton’s system of astronomy 
without a knowledge that matter has dimensions, gravity, 
and motion. A. I cannot but admire, sir, the extreme 
modesty of your pretensions. No one, it seems, can under- 
stand the principles of the science but yourselves. If others 
assent to its doctrines, they must believe them wholly on 
your testimony, it appears; not from their comprehending 
the proofs by which they are sustained! A singular charac- 
teristic truly of a demonstrative science! I feel a strong 
curiosity to know something further of this subject. Let me 
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ask you to give me a definition of practical geology. What 
is the special sphere of that branch of the science—fact or 
theory? G. Facts, sir; and precisely those which I have 
been describing. A. I supposed so. It treats, I take it, of 
the rocks that constitute the surface of the globe; their 
mineral constitution, the order and connexions in which 
they occur, the fossils they imbed, the positions in which 
they lie, and the marks they bear of deposition from water, 
or of ejection by volcanic forces from the interior of the 
earth. That knowledge is acquired, therefore, by the direct 
inspection of the strata. It is obtained by the eye and by 
the hand; not by fancy or speculation. It is the know- 
ledge of facts, of the real visible and tangible nature and 
condition of the strata; not of suppositions or hypotheses 
respecting them. Is it not so? G. Yes; that is precisely 
what is meant by practical geology. A. Very well; now 
do me the favor, if you please, to define theoretical, or specu- 
lative geology. G. Theoretical geology, instead of dealing 
with these facts, treats of their causes, or the modes of their 
production. A. Yes. It aims to show what the causes 
were of the strata, and the modes in which they were 
formed; or the sources whence their materials were drawn; 
the forces by which they were transported to their places of 
deposition ; and the agents and processes to which they owe 
their peculiar structure and condition. G. Precisely so. 
You could not have given a juster definition of it. A. Very 
well. To which branch, now, be good enough to inform 
me, does your theory of the great age of the earth belong? 
G. It belongs to practical geology. A. To practical geo- 
logy? Not at all, sir; but solely to the speculative or ‘theo- 
retical branch. It treats not of the strata themselves, but of 
the sources of their materials, and the agents and processes 
by which they are supposed t> have been formed. It lies, 
therefore, altogether out of the domain of practical geology. 
G. I confess, sir, I had regarded it as pertaining to the prac- 
tical branch of the science, instead of the speculative ; but I 
see I misapprehended it. A. You perceive then that a 
knowledge of the practical part of it cannot be so indispen- 
sable as you represent to the criticism of that theory. G. 
But, sir, to treat the theory intelligently the critic must cer- 
tainly at least know what it is, and what that is which it 
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respects. A. Undoubtedly; but it is not anything that lies 
within the sphere of that part of the science, that is denied, 
in denying the theory. Instead, all the facts of practical 
geology are admitted. That which is controverted is simply 
your speculative views of the source from which the mate- 
rials of the strata were derived, and the causes and processes 
by which they were brought into their present form. You, 
on the contrary, have, in your objection, proceeded on the 
supposition that it is the facts of practical geology that are 
brought into question in the denial of your theory. G. I see 
that Ihave. A. It is a set of assumed facts, however; not 
those that are real. For your theory treats mainly—not of 
the strata themselves—but of a set of supposed continents, 
islands, and mountain ranges of granite, of which practical 
geology has no cognisance; and, consequently, the great 
points on which the question of its truth depends, are 
whether those imagined continents and islands of granite in 
reality ever existed; whether they were formed in the manner 
you assume; and whether the materials of which the strata 
are built, were drawn from them, and by the forces and pro- 
cesses which your theory represents. And sufficient know- 
ledge of those points to enable one to confute that theory, 
undoubtedly may be gained from books and study, without 
the minute practical acquaintance with the strata which you 
represent as so indispensable ; may it not? G. I suppose it 
may. A. On the other hand, a practical knowledge of the 
strata cannot prove any obstacle, as you seem to assume it 
must, tothe rejection of yourtheory. It certainly does not yield: 
it any confirmation.. You do not find in the strata any traces 
of those fabled continents. You do not discover any masses 
that you can identify as once having belonged to them. 
You do not obtain any specimens of them. “You do not see 
and ‘handle their relics. G. No, sir. I make no pretences 
of that sort. It is by reasoning from the strata that we 
reach the conviction that those continents once existed, and 
were the sources of the materials of which the present rocks 
were constructed. A. How, then, is your practical geology 
to prove an obstacle, as you assume it must, to the rejection 
of your theory? Instead of confirming, it hopelessly con- 
fates it, by evincing that there is not a solitary trace within 
the domains of the science of those imagined continents; 
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that there is not a particle of proof in the whole circle of the 
strata, that they ever existed. Practical geology, therefore, 
in place of verifying your theory, shows that it is absolutely 
without evidence, and devoid of all title to belief; and it is 
in this relation, not that which you suppose, that a practical 
acquaintance with the strata is important to one who attempts 
to criticise the theory ; as it furnishes the means of showing 
that instead of a scientific truth, it isa mere gratuitous hypo- 
thesis. Is it not so? G. I confess, sir, the considerations 
you have alleged are altogether new to me, and set the sub- 
ject in quite an unexpected light. I see the question belongs 
to theoretical rather than practical geology. I had the 
impression that it is the facts of practical geology that are 
controverted or denied in the rejection of the theory. They, 
I see, however, are not brought into debate ; but that which 
is denied, is the reality of the granite continents from which 
the theory represents the materials of the strata as drawn, 
and of the processes by which they are held to have been 
transformed into the present strata. A. Yes; exactly so. 
A minute knowledge of the constitution and condition of the 
strata, you perceive, is not requisite to enable one to confute 
that theory. To spend a half dozen years in exploring the 
primary, secondary, and tertiary formations, cannot be neces- 
sary in order to one’s showing that there are no evidences 
that such a granite world, as your theory assumes, ever 
existed. Exploring through a long period the masses of 
granite, gneiss, sandstone, limestone, and shale, that form the 
covering of the globe, cannot throw any light on the ques- 
tion, whether the world was created in “a state of intense 
fusion ;” nor whether, if created in such a state, and at length 
invested with a coat of granite, the molten ocean within 
could have heaved with ebullition and expanded into larger 
dimensions, when nothing existed within it, that could of 
itself excite a chemical action that could evolve new mea- 
sures of heat and generate fresh volumes of gas. Any one 
ean tell, without hammering rocks for the information, 
whether the kettle of water which he has raised to ebullition, 
will, if he removes it from the fire, continue to boil, and 
throw off steam through a long tract of time by virtue of the 
heat it has already imbibed. And he can tell, with equal 
ease, without exploring the strata for knowledge on the sub- 
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ject, whether such a molten globe as your theory contem- 
plates, inclosed in a covering of granite, would continue 
through innumerable ages, to surge and expand, so as to 
throw up vast mountain ranges, and elevate continents 
and islands to a great height, when no elements existed 
within it that could evolve a fresh measure of heat, or gene- 
rate any other expansive force. The cases are exact paral- 
lels. A person may be perfectly competent, therefore, to 
confute your theory, without an intimate acquaintance with 
practical geology ; for he is to confute it, not by the pick- 
axe and hammer, but by pointing out its contradiction to the 
laws of nature. 

By considerations of this kind, of which you may offer s 
variety, you will be able to show your antagonists that the 
want of proper qualifications for the discussion of the sub- 
ject is not peculiar to those who reject their theory. It is 
owing to their very inadequate understanding of their own 
system, that geologists have been betrayed into the extra- 
ordinary assumption that no one can be competent to criti- 
cise it, unless he belong to their profession. 

You refer to a third class, who repel the suggestion that 
their theory is disproved by the record of the creation in 
Genesis, on the ground that it is not the office of the Scrip- 
tures to teach the natural sciences. They become excited, 
you say, and resentful, when they are told that they present 
in their speculations a direct contradiction to that record, and 
impeach thereby the’ truth, not only of that, but of every 
other part of the sacred volume. Moses was not a geologist, 
they say. He did not put forth his history of the creation, 
as a treatise on that branch of knowledge; and itis as absurd, 
therefore, to suppose that the theory we entertain of the 
antiquity of the earth contradicts him, as it is to imagine that 
statements on any other subject that are wholly dissimilar 
and disconnected, can interfere with one another. What, 
you ask, is the reply I should give to them? 

Weanswer: We are surprised that those parties can impose 
on themselves by so preposterous a pretence. They virtually 
assume that no one, in presenting a theory of a branch of 
physics, no matter what he teaches, can possibly advance 
anything that contradicts the record of the creation in 
Genesis. Though he avers and affects to demonstrate that 
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the world was not created at all; that it was not created in 
six days; or was not created at the same epoch as its orga- 
nized tenants, he can offer no contradiction, it seems, to the 
statements of that narrative, because Moses was not a geolo- 
gist, and did not make it his object to teach the natural 
sciences! What convincing proofs these gentlemen give of 
their unequalled perspicacity! Who can doubt the pro- 
priety of their assumption that they alone have the requisite 
qualifications for an authoritative discussion of the subject t 
What a beautiful postulate, too, it is, on which they pro- 
eeed—that no one can accuse their theory of offering a con- 
tradiction to Moses, unless it be on the assumption that 
Moses was a professed geologist, and designed his history of 
the creation as a treatise on that subject! For that is the 
implication that lies couched in their plea; as otherwise it 
does not follow from the fact that Moses was not a geologist, 
that they do not contradict his statements by their theory. 
Was ever a more singular confusion of ideas exhibited by 
persons who talk so confidently and ostentatiously of their 
scientific knowledge; and profess to prove all their doctrines 
“ by the strictest rules of the Baconian philosophy?” This 
plea, especially when put forth with the oracular airs and 
pompous pretensions with which we have lately seen it 
advanced by fifth or sixth rate writers, who are ambitious 
of passing for scientific theologians, can contribute very little 
to the vindication of the geological theory. 

The points at issue between us and the advocates of that 
theory are not at all whether Moses was a geologist, or 
whether tue Bible professes to teach the natural sciences; 
nor have they anything to do with the question whether the 
geological theory contradicts him or not. How does the 
fact that he does not profess to teach geology, show that he 
is not contradicted by those who assert that the earth was 
not created on the first day of the week of which he treats, 
but innumerable ages before? Does the fact that he does 
not teach anatomy prove that no contravention of his narra- 
tive is offered by those who deny that God is the creator of 
the first human pair? Does the fact that he was neither a 
geologist, an anatomist, a zoologist, nor an astronomer, make 
it absolutely impossible that those who treat of those branches 
ean utter any propositions that are in antagonism with his? 
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What extraordinary pretensions for men who talk so authori+ 
tatively of the rules of philosophizing, and expatiate so 
largely on the brilliant advances they have made in their 
favorite science | 

But the question whether the inspired record of the 
creation is impeached of error, and set aside by the geo 
logical theory, is not the question, whether Moses was a 
professed geologist, astronomer, or anatomist,+ nor has it 
any dependence on that question. But it is simply whether 
the account he gives of the origin of the world, its pre 
paration for the tribes by which it was peopled, and the 
creation of vegetables, animals, and man, are not in direct 
antagonism with the doctrines of the geological theory, 
and cannot be true unless those doctrines are wholly false. 
And that question is not of difficult determination. The 
record in Genesis teaches that God created the heavens and 
the earth on the first day of the week in which the first 
human pair were called into being. The theory represents 
that the earth had existed through innumerable ages 
anterior to that epoch. Is there no contradiction here? 
Are not these two propositions in total antagonism? If 
the representation of the theory is true, is not that of the 
first chapter of Genesis false? They who are unable to see 
that such is the fact, must be admirably qualified truly to 
give instruction in respect to facts and truths that are 
demonstrated according to “the strictest rules of the 
Baconian philosophy!” The inspired record avers that 
light also was created on the first day: the theory affirms 
that it had existed and shed its beams on the earth through 
incalculable periods before. Is there no contradiction here? 
Are not these representations blank opposites? If one of 
them is true, must not the other be false? The history in 
Genesis relates that the atmosphere was created on the 
second day ; the theory avers that it had invested the globe 
for ages before. Yet these accounts, it seems, according to 
these objectors, involve no inconsistency with each other. 
They are either identical propositions, or else they relate to 
wholly different events, and are in either case literally true 
and perfectly consistent with each other! The sacred 
history states that the waters were gathered into seas and 
dry land made to appear on the third day. The theory 
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assumes and asserts that continents of granite mounting 
into the sky to a towering height, had then already existed 
through periods that transcend our powers of calculation. 
Are these propositions in perfect harmony? Is there no 
ground on which they can be considered as contradicting 
each other, unless it be on the supposition that Moses was 
a professed geologist? What a flattering compliment 
these gentlemen pay to the intelligence of their readers in 
presuming on their assent to such an implication! And, 
finally, the inspired historian declares that vegetables were 
created on the third day, fish and fowls on the fifth, and 
land animals and man on the sixth. The theory avers and 
affects to demonstrate, “by the strictest rules of the 
Baconian philosophy,” that vegetables and the several 
classes of animals were created at a far earlier date, and that 
an incalculable series of their generations had flourished 
and passed away before man was called into being. Is 
there here no antagonism? If these propositions are not 
contradictory to each other, can any be conceived that are? 

The pretence, then, that because Moses was not a pro- 
fessed geologist, and it is not the design of the Bible to 
teach the natural sciences, nothing that is taught in the 
history of the creation in Genesis can be at variance with 
the geological theory which contradicts that history in every 
one of its principal articles, bespeaks either a total mis- 
apprehension of the subject, or else a most reprehensible 
disregard of the truth, and is wholly unworthy of men who 
make any claims to a knowledge of geology, or to 
uprightness and candor. No respectable writer, unless 
involved in the most unfortunate misconception, would 
stoop to so dishonorable an artifice to protect -his specula- 
tions from the charge of contradicting the testimony of the 
Scriptures. It is a plea to which dashing adventurers and 
noisy declaimers, who aim at a momentary effect, may 
perhaps resort, but it should be left to them. The intelli- 
gent and honorable must disdain so unworthy an expedient 
to shield their theory from objection. 

There are thus ample means, you perceive, to set aside 
these pleas by which the believers in the great age of the 
world attempt to defend their theory. They have their 
erigin in their imperfect understanding of their own 
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system. A more extraordinary confusion of ideas was 
never exhibited by the advocates of a mistaken scheme. 
The narrow-mindedness, the want of science, the blun- 
dering, they so discourteously ascribe to others, are in fact 
their own. Loud complaints have been uttered, that those 
who have attempted to vindicate the Mosaic history of the 
creation from the errors with which it is charged by the 
geological theory, have been mere theologians, or men of 
letters. It may, however, with greater reason, be said, that 
those generally, especially of the clerical profession, who 
have undertaken to defend that theory from the charge of 
contradicting the Mosaic record, have neither been theo- 
logians nor geologists. There are exceptions certainly. 
Dr. Buckland, Mr. Conybeare, Professor Sedgwick, Dr. 
Anderson, and some others of that class, are practical geo- 
logists, and their writings—which are their principal ones 
—in which they treat of the facts of the science, are marked 
by fine powers of observation, an intimate acquaintance 
with the great features of the strata, caution, candor, and 
good sense. That praise, however, cannot be given to 
some other writers who have undertaken to defend their 
views ; such for example as the late John Pye Smith, D.D., 
who is sometimes quoted as of high authority on the 
subject. Notwithstanding the oracular tone in which that 
author uttered himself, the display he made of his know- 
ledge, and the condescension with which he admitted the 
good intentions, while he lamented the ignorance and 
bigotry of those who ventured to doubt the truth of the 
geological theory, a glance at his volume is sufficient to 
show that he was unaware of the real nature of the question 
he was discussing. The point on which it turns lay wholly 
beyond the sphere of his vision. He did not enter on the 
inquiries that are necessary in order to a discovery of the 
truth, nor dream of the proper field of investigation ; but 
gave an undistinguishing assent to the theory of the popular 
writers; taking it for granted that all its great postulates are 
facts; and proceeding throughout his work on as absolute 
a persuasion of the reality of the granite continents and 
islands to which he referred the derivation of the strata as 
of the reality of the strata themselves. Had light enough 
been let into his mind to enable him to detect the true 
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character of the hypothesis on which he was building, he 
would have stood aghast at the deceptions he was imposing 
on himself and others. His opinions, accordingly, are not 
of the slightest authority. They are only dashing repe- 
titions of the speculations of others, without any just com- 
prehension of their import, or the grounds on which they 
rest. 

And of that cast are several of the writers of this 
country, whose essays or discourses we have chanced to 
read, who have given their assent to the theory, and under- 
taken the confutation of those who regard it as contra- 
dicting the inspired history of the creation. Nothing can 
be more apparent, than that they have neither a just under- 
standing of what is taught in that history, nor a thorough 
knowledge of practical geology. Dazzled by the novelty 
and interest of its discoveries, they have given their assent 
to the theory without a proper investigation of its real 
basis; and have rashly proclaimed, that unless the Mosaic 
record can be reconciled with it, its inspiration must be 
given up. It is this class of persons, accordingly, whom 
you will chiefly have to withstand, and whose influence is 
most likely to be injurious both to religion and geology. 
They are, however, easily answered. You have only to set 
forth the points that are at issue in a strong light, and show 
them on the one hand what it is which the inspired history 
in Genesis teaches, and, on the other, what it is which they 
affirm, and you will find you have dissipated a deep illusion 
under which they are proceeding, and disarmed them of 
their power to controvert or embarrass you. 


IL. 
THE SIXTH VIAL. 


To the friend who asks us to state whether we do not 
look for a far more formal and general separation of the 
people of the ten European kingdoms from the nationalized 
churches than has hitherto taken place, in fulfilment of the 
symbol of the drying of the Euphrates, we answer—Cer- 
tainly. There is doubtless to be a withdrawal of the multi- 
tude from those establishments as extensive and as marked as 
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the diversion of the waters of that river from its channel by 
Cyrus was, and tending as naturally to their overthrow as 
that did to the capture and destruction of Babylon. Though, 
therefore, we regard the effusion of the sixth vial as having 
already commenced, and believe the great process of the 
alienation of the people from the national establishments is 
in progress, it is to be poured, we think, on a far greater 
scale, and give birth to movements as signal and decisive as 
the rush of the current of the Euphrates was, when the 
sluices were opened through which it was carried resistlessly 
out of its original bed into the new channels and reservoirs 
that had been prepared to receive it. This we should infer 
from the symbol itself, and from the correspondence in 
greatness and significance which the events foreshown gene- 
rally bear to the symbols by which they are represented. 
Instead of falling short, they usually exceed in magnitude 
and importance the agents or objects by which they are 
foreshown. Thus the symbols of the first six trumpets are 
of the most significant and awful character that could have 
been drawn from the natural world, or constructed, by the 
union of monster animals, and men in the same forms;— 
the first a fiery whirlwind sweeping over a cultivated coun- 
try, and spreading it with devastation ;—the next, a volcanic 
mountain hurled into the sea, and destroying its fish and 
ships by its burning lava ;—the third, a meteor falling on 
the fountains and streams, and imbuing them with deadly 
bitterness;—the fourth, a stroke on the sun, moon, and 
stars, extinguishing one third of their light-giving power ;— 
the fifth, the emergence of monster locusts from an abyss, 
torturing men with their stings ;—and the sixth, the mission 
of innumerable hosts of monster horses and horsemen, 
breathing smoke, brimstone, and fire, and slaying a large 
portion of men. No emblenmis can be found of a more extra- 
ordinary and portentous character, and indicating more 
emphatically that the agents and agencies represented by 
them were to be of a very unusual and awful descrip- 
tion. Yet these agents themselves, the Gothic, Saracen, 
and Turkish armies, were in their sphere more powerful, 
greater objects of dread and horror, and more destruc- 
tive than their representatives seemed to indicate. Their 
slaughters, devastations, and tortures continued through 
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more than fifteen centuries, and carrying dismay, misery, 
and degradation much of the time to fifty, one hundred, and 
at some periods probably one hundred and fifty millions, 
produced together a sum of human wretchedness which 
no intellect could have grasped, no imagination could have 
conceived. 

In like manner, the events in which the first five vials 
have had their accomplishment, have not only been as pecu- 
liar and distinguishable from each other as the symbols 
themselves were, and formed the great characteristics of the 
periods in which they have occurred as conspicuously as 
those symbols themselves could, but they have far trans- 
cended in greatness and awfulness what would naturally 
have been anticipated anterior to their occurrence. Thus 
the inquietude, the torturing sense of oppression, the rest- 
lessness and distortion of mind, the exasperation of pride, 
resentment, and revenge, which filled and heated the whole 
body of the French ‘people at the commencement of the 
revolution in 1789, were not simply the great features of the 
time, in comparison with which all ordinary occurrences were 
without significance ; but they were altogether unequalled at 
any other epoch; and instead of less, were as much greater 
in their sphere than the symbols representing them were in 
theirs, as tortures of the mind are greater than those of the 
body. So also the civil slaughters during the reign of terror 
were the peculiar characteristic of that period, and were 
without a parallel in the history of the world. Instead of 
surpassing them, the bloody sea by which they are symbo- 
lized, seems but an inadequate emblem of their immeasura- 
ble horrors. The long train of wars that followed for more 
than twenty years, represented by the conversion of the 
fountains and streams into blood, formed the great pecu- 
liarity of their period, and were unspeakably more dreadful 
than the symbol itself. Who can estimate the woes and 
horrors of more than one hundred great battles, or sum up 
the anguish and misery they carried to the multitudes who 
took no direct part in those hideous combats? The devour- 
ing oppressions and tyrannies that followed, were an equally 
conspicuous feature of the period; as was the blow at 
the imperial power indicated by the vial poured on the seat 
of the beast, and filling its kingdom with darkness. The 
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overthrow of the Napoleon dynasty, of the Bourbon 
dynasty in Charles X., and especially in Louis Philippe, 
and the shock given at the same time to the throne of 
Rome, Naples, Turin, Vienna, Munich, Berlin, and Brussels, 
were the great events of the era, attracting the gaze of the 
world by their unexpectedness and greatness, and sinking 
all others into comparative unimportance. 

We have reason to expect, therefore, from the great fea- 
tures of the past, that the events foreshown under the sixth 
vial will at its crisis distinguish- its period in an equal mea- 
sure from all others, and draw to itself the eyes of the 
nations. The events under the others did not rise to their 
maximum at once, but advanced gradually in greatness and 
conspicuity ; but each at length reached a climax from which 
it intermitted or declined. And the sixth also, though it 
seems to have begun in each of the ten kingdoms on a con- 
siderable scale, and to have been prompted in different 
churches by different causes, will yet probably at some stage 
of its progress receive an impulse from some common and 
powerful cause that will raise the withdrawment of the peo- 
ple from the hierarchies, especially from that of the Catholic 
church, to a magnitude and conspicuity that shall constitute 
it the leading event of the time, and fasten on it the gaze of 
all eyes. The novelty and greatness of the results to which 
it will naturally lead, will certainly be sufficient to invest it 
with a commanding interest. 

Such a movement is undoubtedly possible and probable. 
That a high degree of dissatisfaction and even extreme dis- 
gust is felt by great numbers of the people, with the nation- 
alized establishments, is notorious, The population of Sar- 
dinia, Tuscany, and the Roman States, appear very generally 
alienated from the Catholic priesthood, and would in great 
numbers openly renounce allegiance to them, were all obsta- 
cles removed to a freer expression of opinion and profession 
of faith. The great body of the French and Germans are 
altogether indifferent to religion in any form, and need 
nothing but fashion, or a political motive, to lead them to a 
formal renunciation of the churches under whose jurisdiction ' 
they live. What event is to bring them to unite very gene- 
rally in that act, is not indicated by the prophecy, and can- 
not be inferred by us from the act itself. It is not difficult, 
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however, to conceive of circumstances and events that 
would naturally prompt them to such a measure. Should 
Louis Napoleon, for example, instigated either by ambition 
or necessity to a war with Germany and Italy, march an 
army to the frontiers, and proclaim universal suffrage and a 
perfect freedom of religious faith and worship, and invite 
the people to become allies of France, put down their here- 
ditary tyrants, and establish free constitutions on the ruins 
of their thrones, he would almost certainly either attract 
them in immense crowds to his standard, or compel their 
own rulers to grant them those privileges; the result of 
which throughout the whole of Italy, and a large part of 
Germany, would be an immediate renunciation of the 
Catholic and Protestant priesthood, and a profession either 
of the faith of the Scriptures or of no faith at all. A gene- 
ral combined and conspicuous movement of that kind, 
prompted by some such crisis, will take place at no distant 
day, and will prepare the way for the great struggle that is 
to follow, in which the hierarchies will first be denation- 
alized and abandoned by the governments to the rage of the 


people, and then ravaged, despoiled, and at length struck 
from existence. 
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1. Norges Exptanatory AND Practical on THE Book or ‘Reve- 
uation. By Albert Barnes. New York: Harper &. Brothers. 
1852. 


We closed our former observations on this work with the author’s 
exposition of the sixth seal. ’ 

He exhibits again, in a striking manner, in his treatment of the 
vision of the sealing of the servants of God in the seventh chapter, 
the vague, unsettled, and empirical ideas of the nature of symbols 
that reign throughout his volume, and convert the prophecy into a 
pageant of ill-defined and flickering shadows, which fancy is left to 
mould into whatever shape and invest with whatever office it 
pleases. He does not appear to have made any progress, as he 
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advanced in his work, in determining what the peculiar office of a 
symbol is. He continues to fluctuate in seeming uncertainty 
whether it was itself a reality, or only a semblance of what it is 
called; and whether it denotes the rise and agency of a being or 
thing of its own nature and sphere, or one of a different order that 
simply presents to it some species of resemblance: and he accord- 
ingly, at every step, confounds the symbol itself with that which it 
signifies. Thus he introduces the notice of the four angels having 
control of the winds, with the announcement that “ this is of course 
a symbolical representation.” “ We are not to suppose that it would 
be literally fulfilled, or that at the time referred to by the vision, four 
celestial beings would be stationed in the four quarters of the world 
for the purpose of checking and restraining the winds that blow from 
the four points of the compass; the meaning is, that events would 
occur that would properly be represented by four angels standing in 
the four quarters of the world, and having power over the winds.” 
1. He thus treats his readers as though it were necessary to 
inform them that these symbols ure symbols, in contradistinction from’ 
agents like those that are foreshown in the mere language pro- 
phecies, that are to appear in person in the world, and act the parts 
that are foretold of them. In other instances, instead of a positive 
determination of this question, he simply—pp. 412, 436—states that 
it is not necessary to suppose that the visions are to have a literal 
fulfilment. It would be thought to indicate a singular inaptness and 
confusion of mind were one who attempts an exposition of the para- 
bles to commence the notice of each one, as the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, with the statement that this is a parable, not a history: 
no such man ever actually fell among thieves on his way from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho, and being stripped, wounded, and left half dead, 
and passed by without pity by a priest and a Levite, was then taken 
up, carried to an inn, and provided for by a Samaritan. © It is not neces- 
sary to suppose that this is a narrative of facts. Instead, a writer of 
sense and taste, who had prepared himself to expound the parables 
by mastering the principle on which they are employed, would 
naturally commence his work by an explanation of their nature, and 
statement of the principle on which agents and events in one depart- 
ment of life or of nature are used in them to represent corresponding 
classes of persons and events in their agency, and experience among 
men ; and thereby acquaint his reader at the outset with the laws by 
which their meaning is to be determined. This course, however, 
Mr. Barnes does not choose to pursue, and doubtless because he has 
no clear apprehension of the relation in which symbols are used ;— 
not out of mere policy, that the way may be left open for construc- 
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tions that are not likely to give offence to the uninformed and pre- 
judiced, which perhaps a settled rule of interpretation might render 
impracticable. He thus, in fact, treats his readers as though they 
were but children, incapable of grasping a principle or comprehend- 
ing a law, and needing to be told at every step what the instrument 
is, the meaning of which he is endeavoring to explain to them. 
This appears the more absurd often from the juxtaposition in which 
it is placed with ostentatious references to his favorite authors for the 
meaning of Greek terms and other critical minutiz, and a labored dis- 
play of second-hand learning on points that are of but subordinate 
moment. 

2. He here, as in every part of his volume, mixes his description 
of the symbols themselves with his explanation of their meaning, 
in such a manner as to leave his readers uncertain whether he holds 
that such symbols were really beheld by the prophet, or only some- 
thing which they might be considered as exemplifying, or resem- 
bling. “We are not to suppose,” he says, “it would be literally 

The meaning is, that events would occur that would 
properly be represented by angels ;” and in respect to the angel from 
the sun rising, “This angel also must have been symbolic, and all 
that is implied is, that something would be done, as if an angel had 
done it.” As these and the similar remarks that occur in the exposi- 
tion of a large part of the symbols, are presented in that branch of 
his notes in which he proposes “ to inquire into the fair meaning of the 
language employed in the symbols ;” his readers, unless familiar with 
the subject, may naturally be puzzled to know whether he is really 
attempting to give the import of the /anguage, and indicating there- 
fore that the angels were in fact something wholly different from 
that which their name properly imports; or whether he is endea- 
voring to state what he supposes it is that they are employed to 
represent. Or in other words, whether he means to use the word 
symbolic as though it were synonymous with like, apparent, imagi- 
nary, or supposititious, instead of representative ; or as though, as he 
often attempts to explain it, the symbol were simply “as if” it were 
what it is called, but was really of a wholly different nature. 

8. He here again betrays his inacquaintance with the ‘great law 
of symbolization, that living agents denote living agents, and men 
when they appear exerting agencies on earth. Not a hint is uttered 
by him, that as the earth, the sea, the trees, on which the winds are 
to act, are the representatives of men ; and the winds themselves 
denote powers or agents that are to injure the men whom those de- 
partments of nature symbolize ; so the angels also who control those 
winds and direct them in the destructive agency they are to exert, 
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are symbols of men who direct the force which the wind represents. 
Instead, he states that the four angels and their holding of the winds, 
mean simply “ that events would occur which would be properly repre- 
sented by four angels standing at the four quarters of the world, and 
having power over the winds.” But this is absurd also, as well as in 
contravention of that law. For what events are there that can be sup- 
posed to have a control over such destructive agencies on men as 
the angels are exhibited as possessing over the winds? If the four 
angels and their acts denote mere events, what can be meant by the 
command addressed to them by the angel from the sun rising, not 
to hurt the earth, nor the sea, nor any trees, till he can seal the 
servants of God? Are those whom the sealing angel represents, to 
be invested with such control over “ events” that they can by a word 
prevent their coming into existence, until the work shall .be accom- 
plished which they are commissioned to perform? Moreover, if the — 
four angels controlling the winds only denote “events,” why should 
the angel from the sun rising, or the servants of God whom he seals 
on their foreheads, denote anything more than “events?” He thus, 
by his inconsistent and empirical method, confutes and confounds 
himself in his exposition, and converts the prophecy into a maze of 
bewildering uncertainties. 

His application of the symbol also is marked by similar errors. 
He regards the four angels and their controlling the winds, as denot- 
ing two threatening events :—First, invasions by the Goths, who 
hovered on the skirts of the empire; and secondly, an influx of 
error into the church. But this is wholly inconsistent with the laws 
of symbolization. On what principle can the same symbols be held 
to denote two wholly dissimilar classes of ‘events: one a war on the 
bodies and property of men ; the other the communication to them of 
false teachings, which, to be hurtful, they must voluntarily embrace ? 
How, if such a construction is admissible, can it ever be satisfactorily 
determined whether a symbol indicates a process of which the body 
alone instead of the mind, or the mind alone instead of the body, 
is to be the subject? How can it be known but that all other sym- 
bols represent two species of wholly dissimilar agents and events ? 
Moreover, if the invasion of the empire by the Goths was the 
calamity which was to be inflicted by the powers denoted by the 
winds when roused to exert their destructive force, what is meant by 
the command of the sealing angel, to the four angels holding the 
winds, not to commence their devastating agency till the servants of 
God could be sealed? The sealing is manifestly a religious work, 
and is to be wrought therefore by the ministers of religion, or reli- 
gious teachers. Mr. Barnes’s construction implies, therefore, that 
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the teachers of the servants of God were in communication with the 
leaders of the Gothic hordes, and directed them not to enter on the 
ravages of the empire till the servants of God could be sealed. 
Does he find any evidence in Gibbon of the imposition of such a 
command on the Gothic leaders by the ministers of the gospel, in 
the period to which he refers the vision? Did they enter into a 
compact of that nature with each other? Did the ministers of 
religion virtually give their assent to the wanton slaughters, the 
horrid barbarities, the infinite outrages, the Goths were to inflict on 
the helpless population of the empire, on condition they were only 
postponed till the seal of God could be impressed on his servants. 
What a complication of errors his construction thus involves! Can 
a more preposterous one be devised? Could more emphatic proofs 
be given, that he is not aware of the bearing of his constructions ? 

Next: He regards the twelve tribes of Israel who were sealed, as 
representing corresponding divisions or denominations in the Chris- 
tian church. But no such diversities of denomination existed in the 
church at the period—the fifth century—to which he refers the 
vision. Those who differed in doctrine or in discipline at that time, 
continued, nevertheless, with few exceptions, to belong to the same 
church. , 

Thirdly: He holds that the sealing of the servants of God both 
distinguished them visibly: from those who were not his servants, 
and indicated that they were to be preserved from the evils of the 
Gothic invasion. No such public and conspicuous discrimination, 
however, of the true worshippers from the false took place imme- 
diately prior to the entrance of the Goths into the empire. Mr. 
Barnes neither specifies any, nor do the historians of that period. 
So far from it, it was pre-eminently a season of false ideas of the 
nature and method of salvation, of a superstitious veneration of 
martyrs and relics, and gross and impassioned apostasy to the wor- 
ship of saints, angels, and idols. The fancy Mr. Barnes advances 
that the preservation of the servants of God which he supposes to 
be denoted by the sealing, had its fulfilment in the exemption of a 
few of the churches of Rome from spoliation by the Goths, under 
Alaric, is equally untenable and preposterous. Those churches were 
the depositories of relics and other implements of worship, and were 
the scenes in which apostate ministers and their superstitious disciples 
offered their idolatrous homage. But the leniency shown by them in 
that instance was not usual to the Goths, but peculiar to that occasion, 
as Mr. Barnes might have seen, had he read the description Jerome, 
Procopius, and others give of the outrages to which they were 
addicted ; or even turned to those pages of Gibbon, in which he 
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describes’ the merciless barbarities they inflicted on the Christian 
population of Germany and Gaul. He says: “ The flourishing city 
of Mentz was surprised and destroyed, and many thousand Chris- 
tians were inhumanly massacred in the churcli. . . . . And the con- 
suming flames of war spread, from the banks of the Rhine, over the 
greatest part of the seventeen provinces of Gaul. That rich and 
extensive country, as far as the ocean, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, 
was delivered to the barbarians, who drove before them in a promis- 
cuous crowd, the bishop, the senator, and the virgin laden with the 
spoils of their houses and their altars.”* 

Jerome says, “It fills one with horror to trace the devastations of 
the time. For twenty years and more Roman blood has been daily 
shed between Constantinople and the Julian Alps. The Goths, Sarma- 
tians, Alans, Hunns, and Vandals have plundered and devastated 
Scythia, Thrace, Macedonia, Dardania, Dacia, Thessalonica, Achaia, 
Epirus, Dalmatia, and the Pannonias. How many matrons, how 
many consecrated virgins and persons of worth and rank, have been 
mocked by those brutes! The bishops have been made prisoners, 
the presbyters and clergy of other orders slain, the churches demo- 
lished, horses stabled at the altars of Christ, and the bones of the 
martyrs disinterred. Wailing and groans have been everywhere, 
and death in all its forms.”+ 

Such was the extraordinary mode in which they spared the edifices 
consecrated nominally to the worship of God, and protected those 
who were the most conspicuous among his professed servants! And 
in these terrible inflictions Italy had its full share. No part of the 
empire, perhaps, was more ruinously plundered, suffered propor- 
tionally a greater depopulation, or was the scene of more humiliating 
indignities and cruel outrages to the living. 

And, finally, he represents the sealing “as continued during the 
long night of Papal darkness that was coming on the world.” But 
how could that be, if, as he maintains, it was to precede the entrance 
of the Gothic hordes into the empire in the beginning of the fifth 
century? If those hordes were symbolized by the winds, and the 
winds were not to be roused to fulfil their destructive office till the 
sealing was completed, how can the sealing have been protracted 
through a long series of ages after those barbarians had swept over 
the empire, and finished their work of destruction ? 

Mr. Barnes’s construction is thus, in every relation, mistaken, and 





* Hist. Dec. and Fall, chap, xxx. 
+ Epis iii. tom. i. p. 17. 
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misrepresents the vision,—which is second to none in the prophecy in 
the grandeur of its meaning,—to such a degree, that scarce a trace 
remains of its sublime import. He first divests it mainly of its 
prophetic character, by representing the angels controlling the 
winds, and delaying to rouse them to violence, as simply indi- 
eating that imminent dangers were impending over the empire; 
instead of directly symbolizing agents who were to inflict the evils 
symbolized by the destructive action of the winds. He exhibits 
those angels and their agency, as he does the great catastrophes of 
the natural world under the sixth seal, as mere representatives of 
danger, or causes of alarm; and regards it as the office exclusively 
of the symbols of the trumpets to denote the specific calamities in 
which those dangers and fears were to be realized. But that is in 
fact to divest these symbols of their proper function. He may as 
well assume that any of the other symbols represent nothing but 
dangers and alarms, and exclude agents and events from the things 
predicted, as to make that assumption in respect to these. 

But next, it is a still worse error to represent that the ministers 
and members of the apostate church were the parties who were to 
receive the mark of the seal as the true servants of God, and were, 
with their sacred edifices—which were the depositories of relics, the 
shrines of martyrs to whom a superstitious homage was paid, and 
the images of saints that received an idolatrous worship—to be 
preserved from destruction by the Goths. For such was pre- 
eminently the character of the ministers and members of the 
churches at that period, and such were their temples in which they 
worshipped, especially in great cities. This Mr. Barnes might have 
seen, had he, instead of relying on a few detached recitals in 
Gibbon, looked even into Mosheim. That writer relates of the 
fifth century :-— 

“ The riches and magnificence of the churches exceeded all bounds. 
They were also adorned with costly images, among which, in con- 
sequence of the Nestorian controversy, that of the Virgin Mary, 
holding the child Jesus in her arms, obtained the first and principal 
place. The altars and the chests in which the relics were preserved 
were in most places made of solid silver; and from this we may 
easily imagine the splendor and expenses .that were lavished upon 
the other utensils, which were employed in the service of the 
church.” — Hist. Ch., vol. i. p. 360. 

It was of these utensils, doubtless, used in the homage of 
martyrs and images, that the “consecrated plate” consisted, that 
was found in charge of “an aged virgin devoted to the service of 
the altar,” the exemption of which from plunder Mr. Barnes cites- 
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as an example of “the preservation of the church from extinction 
during those calamitous periods when ruin seemed about to sweep 
over the Roman world!” In respect to the superstitions of the 
period, Mosheim says, “The souls of departed Christians were 
invoked by numbers, and their aid implored by assiduous and 
fervent prayers, while none stood up to censure or oppose this pre- 
posterous worship. . . . They were of opinion that the places most 
frequented by departed spirits, were those where the bodies they 
had formerly animated were interred ; and this rendered the sepul- 
chres of the saints the general rendezvous of suppliant multitudes. 
The images of those who during their lives had acquired the 
reputation of uncommon sanctity were now honored with @ particular 
worship in several places; and many imagined that this worship 
drew down into the images the propitious presence of the saints or 
celestial beings they represented. ... A singular and irresistible 
efficacy was also attributed to the bones of martyrs, and to the 
figure of the cross, in defeating the attempts of Satan, removing all 
sorts of calamities, and in healing not only the diseases of the body, 
but also those of the mind.”—Vol. i. p. 348. 

This picture, however, of the apostasy and debasement of the 
church of that age is faint compared with that presented by the 
writers of the period. Had Mr. Barnes read the works of Basil, 
Gregory Nazianzen, and Ambrose, of the latter part of the fourth 
century ; of Chrysostom, Epiphanius, Jerome, and Augustine, in 
the early part of the fifth ; or the historians of the period —Socrates, 
Sozomen, Philostorgius—and those of a later age, as Baronius, 
Alexander, and others, in which the particulars are detailed of the 
passionate homage of the dead to which the whole church was 
then given, and of the arts that were employed by all orders of the 
ministry to foment and cherish it, he would have seen that no 
grosser contradiction to the prophecy can be conceived than is 
presented in the representation that those debased apostates to 
creature-worship and idolatry were the parties denoted by the 
servants of God on whom the seal of his name was affixed; and 
that the object of that symbol was to foreshow that they and the 
relics and idols to which they gave their homage, were to be pre- 
served from destruction amidst the judgments by which the false 
worshippers generally would be swept to perdition. What a dese- 
cration of the prophecy! What an extraordinary inconsideration of 
the characteristics of the church of those ages! How is it that these 
great features of that period have so utterly eluded Mr. Barnes’s 
notice ? 


He is totally mistaken, also, in respect to the epoch of the event 
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denoted by the sealing. Every feature of the vision, and that of the 
sealed in chap. xiv., indicates that it is yet future, and is imme- 
diately to precede the advent of the Redeemer. It is to take place 
after the catastrophes, foreshown under the sixth seal, have com- 
menced. It is to occur at a period when the church is divided into 
many denominations, and therefore subsequent, at least, to the 
Reformation. It is to precede, by a brief space, the great tribula- 
tion which is to mark the period itself of Christ’s coming; when the 
innumerable multitude of all nations and kindreds, bearing palms, 
are to pass into the rest of the millennium. The peculiarity of those 
denoted by the sealed is to be, a freedom from defilement by the 
apostate women of the prophecy, by whom are meant the harlot of 
Babylon and her daughters ; and that purity is to distinguish them 
from all others; for they are to sing a new song, which no others 
can learn, and be exalted for their fidelity to a relation to Christ, 
chap. xiv. 1-5, that no others are to enjoy. It is to involve, there- 
fore, a conspicuous discrimination of a portion of the witnesses for 
Christ, from all others, by a pure assertion and maintenance of his 
prerogatives, such as the world has not yet seen, in opposition to the 
false claims of the apostate churches; and is to take place, doubtless, 
in the great conflict with false teachers that is immediately to pre- 
cede the Redeemer’s advent. Could Mr. Barnes have more unfor- 
tunately missed the true meaning of the vision? Could he have 
given more decisive evidence that he has neglected to make himself 
acquainted even with the great characteristics of the church in the 
ages to which he refers its fulfilment ? 

He has misjudged of the import also of the next vision of the 
palm-bearing multitude, in interpreting it as a representation of the 
redeemed universally in heaven. It is parallel to that of the deseent 
of the new Jerusalem from heaven, chap. xxi. 1-6, when God is to 
make his tabernacle with men on earth, and dwell with them, and 
they are to be his people, and he is to be their God; and exempt 
them entirely from the curse of sin. “God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes ; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain; for the former 
things are passed away :”—The same blessings precisely that are to 
be conferred on the palm-bearing multitude.. They represent those, 
therefore, who are to continue in the natural life after Christ’s com- 
ing, and be admitted to the joys of his millennial reign. 

In the exposition of the trumpets, Mr. B., in the main, adopts the 
views of Mr. Elliott. Commentators, indeed, generally—whatever 
may be the principles of interpretation on which they ordinarily 
proceed, or the views they entertain respecting the period of Christ’s ° 
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coming—unite in regarding the first four trumpets, as denoting the 
devastation and conquest of the western Roman empire by the 
Goths, and the fifth and sixth as symbolizing the ravage and con- 
quest of the eastern empire by the Saracens and Turks; and that 
application is of great importance, from the influence it should exert 
on the construction of several of the subsequent visions of the pro- 
phecy. If the Turks are the slaughterers represented by the horse- 
men from the Euphrates, then as their sway over the eastern Roman 
empire and its apostate churches still subsists, it is apparent that the 
second woe, of which they are the agents, has not yet passed away ; 
and thence that the slaughter and resurrection of the witnesses and 
fall of a tenth of the city, which are immediately to be followed by 
the end of that woe, have not yet taken place. As the events 
foreshown in the vision of the rainbow angel, chap. x., were to take 
place under the sixth trumpet, and a considerable period before 
the seventh, as is shown by the answer of the angel to the thunder 
voices—“ the time is not yet; but in the days of the voice of the 
seventh angel when he shall begin to sound, the mystery of God 
must be finished”—they must be those of the Reformation; which 
both answer to the symbols, and took place under the sixth trumpet, 
and are the only events of the kind of which the world has ever 
been the theatre. As the close of the second woe is to be imme- 
diately followed by the seventh trumpet, under which Christ is to 
assume the empire of the earth, judge and reward the holy dead, 
and destroy the antichristian powers, it is apparent that those events 
are to take place soon after the fall of the Turkish empire; and that 
the belief, therefore, that Christ’s advent and the resurrection of the 
holy dead are at hand, should be as general, as the persuasion is 
that the Turkish power is speedily to be overthrown. This, how- 
ever, Mr. Barnes does not see. He holds that at the sounding of the 
seventh trumpet, the antichristian powers are to be destroyed, the 
kingdom of Christ be established, and the reign of the saints com- 
mence. He admits, also, that under that trumpet Christ is to come, 
and raise and judge the dead. By a singular error, however, he 
supposes that not only the judgments that are to be inflicted on the 
apostate powers, but the millennium itself, and the everlasting salva- 
tion of the redeemed, are included under that trumpet. But the 
seventh trumpet is a trumpet of woe simply, not of salvation. The 
symbols, consequently, that properly belong to it, are only the light- 
nings and voices, and thunderings and earthquake, and great hail 
that followed it and indicate the calamities and avenging judg- 
ments of which it is to be the signal: not the annunciations by the 
heavenly hosts of other events that are to take place at the same 
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period. There are no symbols under the trumpet except those of 
agitation, revolution, and judgment. It is an extraordinary error, 
truly, to suppose that the advent of Christ, the resurrection of the 
holy dead, and their millennial reign, form parts of the last great 
woe. Instead of such a solecism, Christ himself is to inflict the last 
of those destroying judgments. He is then to come as the avenger 
of his saints, and the judge and destroyer of his enemies, and is to 
bring his saints with him, and invest them with the empire of the 
world which he is to withdraw from those who have usurped it, and 
exerted their power in persecuting his witnesses and worshippers. 

Mr. Barnes thus, in admitting that Christ’s advent and the resur- 
rection of the holy dead, are to take place at the sounding of the 
seventh trumpet, admits what should lead him to see that the epoch 
of that advent and resurrection is to be immediately after the fall of 
the Turkish empire ; ‘and is, therefore, according to his own and the 
judgment of most antimillenarians, likely to arrive within a brief 
period. 

To a writer like Mr. Barnes, who studies nothing independently 
and thoroughly, but glances hastily over the works of others, and 
makes up his pages of thoughts culled from or suggested by them, 
it naturally happens that views are sometimes partially adopted and 
appropriated without a proper comprehension of their relations to 
other parts of the symbolization which they respect. We have an 
instance of this in his exposition of the thunder voices, chap. x. 4. 
He there quits his favorite authors, and exhibits those voices as 
expressive; contemplates the prophet as proposing to write them 
under the impression that they were prophetic, and regards the oath 
of the angel, as a response to them, and as implying from the annun- 
ciation it presents of the time when the mystery of God is to be 
finished, that the seeming prediction made by those voices, was in 
reference to that time. This construction plainly assumes, what is 
obvious from the whole passage, that those thunder voices were not 
uttered by the rainbow angel, but by a wholly different party, and 
this fact is presented in the clearest manner on the pages from which 
he appears to have drawn his construction. Mr. B., however, did 
not look far enough to see this essential feature both of the symbol 
and the interpretation; but, in effect, assumes that the thunder 
voices were uttered by the angel who pointed out the error with 
which they were fraught ; for he holds that the angel was the repre- 
sentative of Luther and his coadjutors ; and yet he supposes that the 
false utterances that were made in those voices, were symbols of the 
mistakes into which Luther and the other reformers fell; which 
implies that what those voices uttered, denoted what the reformers 
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were to utter; and, therefore, that those thunders were uttered by 
the angel who was the symbol of the reformers. But next, he 
assumes that the apostle also, as well as the angel, symbolized the 
reformers ; for he represents John’s mistake in supposing the predic- 
tion of the thunder voices to be a part of the prophecy, as symboliz- 
ing the error of Luther for a time, and the other reformers, in admit- 
ting the decrees and judgments of the pope as of divine authority. 
And, finally, he regards those thunders as expressing opinions or 
judgments respecting the legitimacy and authority of the pope, 
instead of the period of the destruction of the antichristian powers, 
and the establishment of Christ’s kingdom to which they refer. In 
haste to grasp and appropriate what pleased him in the construc- 
tion, he thus neglected to consider its true import, and the relation 
in which it required him to contemplate the act of the prophet and 
the angel in reference to the thunders; and in place of conforming 
his whole interpretation to it, employs it in such a manner—like 
setting a piece of new cloth on an old garment, or a gem on a soiled 
face—as to proclaim at once his poverty and want of taste. He 
forgot also, in this instance, in his hurry and excitement, as he did 
also in the interpretation of the measuring of the temple, chap. xi. 
1, 2, and on many other occasions, to indicate the source from 
which he borrowed the construction. There are minds of a certain 
temperament that in the extraordinary dilatation they experience 
under the impulse of novel and striking thoughts drawn from others, 
appropriate them so absolutely to themselves as to lose all remem- 
brance that they are not their original authors. The expansion of 
intellect and augmentation of emotion they feel raise their conscious- 
ness to such unusual dimensions, that their sense of their own bulk 
overpowers and obliterates ali other realizations. They naturally, 
therefore, give to their own powers the credit of those rapturous 
moments, in which a greater sum of existence is crowded than ordi- 
narily is enjoyed perhaps in days and weeks. That idiosyncrasy 
appears to occupy a conspicuous place in Mr. Barnes’s constitution. 
He makes acknowledgments only where he neither owes any obliga- 
tion, nor gains anything except by imposing on his readers, and pro- 
moting the objects ‘of a party. When he forages and plunders, the 
spoils he gathers are always exhibited as the trophies of his own 
prowess, This bespeaks a singular self-deception: for how else is it 
to be accounted for? To suppose him to pursue such a course with 
a consciousness of its character, were to ascribe to him a degree of 
meanness, of which it is to be hoped very few are capable. 

In his exposition of the death and resurrection of the witnesses, he 
takes Mr. Elliott chiefly as his guide, interpreting their death as 
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denoting. simply the silencing of those whom they represent; the 
exposure of their bodies, their being treated with indignity ; their 
resurrection, their again receiving power to utter their testimony ; and 
their ascension to heaven, their gaining popularity and influence with 
the nations. Those constructions have no ground in the symbols, 
nor any sanction from any other part of the prophecy. In all other 
instances death is regarded by Mr. Barnes himself—as under the 
seals, the trumpets, and the vials—as denoting literal death. Here 
he treats it as representing a prohibition by authority from publicly 
uttering a testimony ; to which it presents no analogy. According 
to him, the witnesses not only continued in life, consciousness, and 
activity, and had the power of cherishing their own thoughts and 
uttering them to God, but were at liberty also to express them in 
their own families. That power was enjoyed indisputably and exer- 
cised on a great scale, and a testimony for the truth was maintained 
in public in many parts of Germany, at the period—immediately 
before the commencement of the Reformation—to which he refers 
the silencing of the witnesses. Death surely has no adaptation to 
represent such a life. Nor have dead bodies, unburied or buried, 
any adaptation to symbolize the living. They present the greatest 
possible contrast. Nor has a resurrection from death any suitable- 
ness to represent a renewed utterance of a public testimony. No 
two changes can be more wholly unlike. In the one, the person 
raised is a mere passive subject of an act of omnipotence; in the 
other, the witness voluntarily exerts his own powers. The one 
involves the communication of life and the power of acting; the 
other is only a renewed exertion of powers that were previously 
possessed. 

The remaining part of the exposition is, if possible, still more 
incongruous. What can be more solecistical than to treat a removal 
to another world—by which all further agency here would be pre- 
cluded—as the symbol of a continued and more powerful and suc- 
cessful activity-here? Those events present no analogy to the sym- 
bols. If they are used on the principle of analogy, the corporeal 
death of the witnesses must symbolize a spiritual death of those 
whom they represent ; and their resurrection a corresponding resto- 
ration to spiritual life. But they plainly cannot be used in that 
relation, as the character of the witnesses forbids the supposition 
that in suffering death for their fidelity, they can represent men 
voluntarily apostatizing from God; and that in their resurrection, 
which is the consequence and reward of their faith and fidelity, they 
can represent the spiritual renovation of apostates. It would imply 
that the renovation of those apostates was the reward of their 
apostasy. 
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On the other hand, the symbols are suited to represent events of 
their own kind; and they are the only events and conditions that 
have that adaptation. Death, unburied corpses, a resurrection to 
corporeal life, and an ascension, are peculiar objects and processes 
which no others have any suitableness to symbolize. Wherever, 
accordingly, the natural death of men is foreshown in the Apoca- 
lypse and the symbolic parts of Daniel, a natural corporeal death of 
animals or men is used as its representative; and wherever a resur- 
rection of the dead to a corporeal life is represented, a literal corpo- 
real resurrection is employed as its symbol. Those considerations 
show decisively that that which is foreshown by the death, exposure, 
resurrection, and ascension of the witnesses, is the literal death, 
exposure, resurrection, and ascension of those whom they symbolize, 
and thence that they are yet future. The endeavors of Faber, Cun- 
inghame, Elliott, and others, to find the accomplishment of the pro- 
phecy in the events of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, seem 
to have sprung in a measure from the impression that a persecution 
is no longer practicable; that public opinion will not now allow 
such an outrage. The dispositions, however, manifested by the 
papal and several of the civil courts of Europe within the last few 
years have shown the groundlessness of that persuasion. A very con- 
siderable number are now suffering for their testimony in the galleys 
and dungeons of Italy; and, had the priests the requisite power, the 
fires of martyrdom would be speedily kindled throughout France, 
Spain, Portugal, and a large part of Italy and Germany. When the 
epoch foreshown in the prediction arrives, the church will be roused, 
there is reason to believe, from the misapprehensions in which it is 
now enthralled, the disciples of Christ will open their eyes to the 
true teachings of the prophecy, dismiss their unbelief and prejudice, 
and address themselves with earnestness to the great work of pro- 
claiming to the world the approaching advent of the Redeemer, and 
preparing themselves for the judgments that are to precede and the 
deliverances that are to follow his coming. 

Mr. Barnes regards the man-child—chap. xii. 5—as the symbol of 
a multitude that were about to be added to the church; and his 
being caught up unto God and his throne, as denoting their protec- 
tion from the persecuting rulers of the empire. But it is in every 
respect untenable, and involves the grossest contradiction both to 
the prophecy and to many of his other constructions. The destiny 
of the man-child was to rule the nations with a rod of iron, which 
was the peculiar prerogative of a monarch or emperor, not of the 
multitudes that were about to be added to the church. To suppose 
that that rule was to be exercised by the church, in contradistinction 
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from the civil state, is to suppose that the papal hierarchy was the 
body represented by the man-child ; as that is the only ecclesiastical 
body that has ruled the nations with a despotic sway ; and that is to 
suppose that the ascent of the child unto God and to his throne, 
according to Mr. Barnes’s construction of it, indicated that the papal 
hierarchy was to be protected by a special and gracious providence 
of God from destruction by the persecuting rulers of the pagan 
state! But to these obvious implications of his construction, Mr. B. 
himself will not consent, as they are at war with the interpretations 
he places on other parts of the prophecy. 

The supposition that the man-child was taken up by God to his 
presence and throne, to signify the preservation of those on earth of 
whom he is held to be the representative, is equally unauthorized 
and inconsistent with the prophecy. His elevation to the divine pre- 
sence is not a proper symbol to signify his preservation from danger 
on earth. It would imply that his safety was secured by his removal 
from the presence of his enemies ; not by his being protected against 
plots which they continued to form against him. Besides, if he was 
placed beyond the reach of the dragon by being removed from the 
earth, how was it that the dragon nevertheless went to make war on 
the earth with the remnant of the woman’s seed, of whom, according 
to Mr, B., the man-child was the representative? And moreover, if 
the seed of the woman were to be protected from the dragon “as if” 
they were transferred from the earth to heaven, how happened it that 
the woman herself found it necessary to flee from the presence of the 
dragon, and secrete herself in the wilderness through twelve hundred 
and sixty days? Is Mr. B. aware of any proofs that there was such 
an extraordinary difference in the condition of the elder and younger 
members of the church, through the long night of the pagan and 
papal domination? But the man-child was not caught up unto 
God and his throne in order to his protection. It is not intimated 
that it was by God that he was caught up there. It was undoubt- 
edly by a wholly adverse power, and the object of his elevation was 
that he might there exercise his iron rule over the nations. The 
symbol is adapted and designed undoubtedly to show that he was to 
usurp the place and prerogatives of God in his empire of the world, 
and attempt to justify his sacrilegious and tyrannical domination 
over the nations and chureh, by the pretence of divine authority. 
The man-child denotes, therefore, a line of emperors in the Roman 
State, who arrogated the prerogatives of God over the church and 
people, and exercised over them an iron despotism, under which the 
true worshippers were generally driven into seclusion for a long 
period ; and such of them as were discovered and fell into the power of 
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the usurping rulers, were persecuted for their fidelity to Christ: and 
the prediction had, in all its particulars, a striking fulfilment in Con- 
stantine and his line, and the church of that period. 

Mr. B. regards the seventh head of the beast which received a 
deadly wound, as standing for the imperial power of the western 
empire that was overthrown at the fall of Augustulus, and its revival 
as denoting the institution, more than three centuries after, of the 
German empire under Charlemagne. He maintains also that that 
German empire is the organization which is denoted by the image to 
the beast. These are singular errors. The Roman imperial power 
in the western empire was annihilated—not merely impaired—at 
the dethronement of Augustulus; and its place was taken by the 
first of a series of Gothic monarchies, one of which has con- 
tinued to occupy it to this time. After the fall of the Roman rulers, 
symbolized by the seventh head of the beast, the power of the 
empire passed to the ten Gothic kings, represented by the horns, of 
which Charlemagne was one, and remains with them to the present 
hour. The Carlovingian and Hapsburg lines can no more be 
regarded as denoted by the seventh head of the beast, than the 
Bourbon line of France and Spain, or the Plantagenet, Tudor, 
Stuart, or Hanoverian lines of England. He makes a horn of the 
beast, the symbol of the same power as its seventh head, which is 
incongruous. The same power cannot fill the office of both.a head 
and a horn. The seventh head, moreover, was to continue only for a 
short time, but the Germanic empire continued for upwards of a 
thousand years. 

The supposition that that Germanic dynasty is the power denoted 
by the image of the beast, is still more mistaken and incongruous. 
How could that dynasty be the image of the beast, when it was a 
part of the beast itself, or one of its horns? The supposition that 
the image took the place of the beast, exercised its power, and 
received its homage, implies that the beast had passed away or been 
superseded. The beast, however, or the power denoted by it, was 
never superseded by the German dynasty. The beast subsists yet, 
and is to continue till the last catastrophe arrives. It is not to be 
destroyed till the last great battle. The image of the beast resem- 
bled it in its whole form, not simply the form of one of its horns: 
and as it was a different thing from the beast, and contemporary 
with it, that which it denotes must be different from that which is 
symbolized by the beast, but that yet presented a resemblance to it, 
like that which was borne by the image itself to the beast. Neither, 
however, can have denoted the dynasty of the German empire. The 
beast did not denote that dynasty, but the dynasties of the whole of 
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the ten kingdoms of the western Roman empire. The image, there- 
fore, did not denote those dynasties, but an organization that was 
commensurate—like that symbolized by the beast—with the whole 
of the ten kingdoms, not that which was confined to one of them. 
It was an ecclesiastical organization therefore, not a civil or military 
one ; as there was no other civil rule than that which the beast itself 
denoted. The corresponding organization which the image denotes 
was that of the hierarchies of the several kingdoms, the union of 
which into one combination, with the Pope at its head, constituted a 
body that resembled the civil power of the Roman empire under the 
imperial dynasty, denoted by the seventh head after which it was 
modelled. This construction accords with all the conditions of the 
symbol, while that presented by Mr. B. corresponds with none of 
them. The hierarchies of the ten kingdoms were thus united into 
one organization, and together formed a structure that resembled the 
combination of civil rulers symbolized by the beast. It extended 
throughout the western empire, and like that under its seventh head, 
had in the Pope an absolute chief. The rulers of the Germanic 
empire presented no such resemblance to the combination of rulers 
—co-extensive with the ten kingdoms—denoted by the beast. That 
combination of hierarchies was established at the instance of the 
two-horned beast—the representative of the papacy—and drew from 
it its life and authority. The dynasty of the German empire was 
not constituted by the Pope, nor did it owe to him its life and 
authority. He crowned Charlemagne, indeed; but that prince was 
as absolutely the monarch of his empire before as after that cere- 
mony. The population of the whole empire worshipped the combi- 
nation of hierarchies denoted by the image, while they at the same 
time paid a religious homage to the civil powers of the empire of 
which the beast is the symbol. But they paid no such homage to 
the rulers of the German empire, except as a part of that combina- 
tion of which the beast was the representative. On this construction 
the two beasts and the image symbolized powers that were distinct 
from each other, that acted in different spheres, and that exercised 
contemporaneously an absolute authority in their several depart- 
ments. The beast of the ten horns symbolized the whole combina- 
tion of civil rulers in the ‘ten kingdoms. The beast of two horns 
denoted the civil and ecclesiastical rulers of the Roman States, or the 
papal territory. The image represented the Catholic hierarchies of 
the ten kingdoms united in a body with the Pope as their head. 
Mr. B.’s exposition, with the exception of the second beast, has no 
such correspondence with the powers of the empire. He takes no 
notice of the united ecclesiastical powers of the ten kingdoms repre- 
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sented by the image. He sets aside the beast, also, the symbol of 
their united civil powers, and substitutes one of its horns in its 
place; and finally, he makes that horn and the image the represen- 
tative of the same civil dynasty. 

Mr. B. regards the events symbolized under the first five vials as 
having already taken place in the revolutions and wars, commencing 
with the overthrow of the French monarchy in 1792, and extending to 
the fall of the papacy in 1798. He interprets the sixth as denoting 
the decay of the Turkish power; and holds that on: the effusion of 
the seventh, the whole array of the anti-christian forees represented 
by the two beasts, the image, and the false prophet—which he 
erroneously interprets of Mahomedanism—are to be destroyed, the 
kingdom of Christ. established, and his millennial reign and the 
reign of the saints commence; and the period of those events he 
considers as near. He says, on chap. xix. 11-21: 

“The general idea is, that these great anti-christian powers which 
had so long resisted the gospel and prevented its being spread: over 
the earth, which had shed so much blood in persecution, and had. so 
long corrupted and deceived mankind, would be subdued. The true 
religion would be as triumphant as if the Son of God should go 
forth as a warrior in his own might, and secure their leaders for 
punishment, and give up their hosts to the birds of prey. This 
destruction of these great enemies—which the whole course of the 
interpretation leads us to suppose is still future—prepares the way 
for the millennial reign of the Son of God.” 

But in denying, as he does, that Christ is then to come in person, 
destroy those foes, and institute his kingdom, he virtually denies that 
there is to be at that epoch a destruction of his enemies and an estab- 
lishment of his kingdom. If the wild beast, false prophet, and their 
armies, are not to: be destroyed by the Son of Ged and his armies in 
person, then Christ and his redeemed hosts must have acted in. the 
vision as the symbols of men by whom the conquest of those: anti- 
christian: powers is to be achieved. And if that be so, he must. be 
taken as having acted as the mere:symbol of men,.in the vision of his 
coming in the clouds and investiture with the dominion of the earth. 
Dan. vii. 13,14. Butthat is in direct contravention of analogy, and of 
all the representations of that prophet-and of the Apocalypse. It is 
an infinite solecism to suppose the Son of God to appear in the 
visions as the symbol of creatures and men. It were to assume that 
those creatures are in their sphere what the Son of God is in his, and 
are therefore possessed of the attributes and prerogatives of God. Can 
a greater and more reprehensible misrepresentation of the propheey be 
devised? That construction is, moreover, expressly forbidden: by the 
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representation, chap. v., that no angel or other dependent being can 
represent the Redeemer in the visions, because of the inadequacy of 
a created nature to his work; and that, for that reason, he himself 
appeared in the visions, opened the seals, and conducted the revela- 
tion. On Mr. Barnes’s interpretation, moreover, the destruction of 
the wild beast and false prophet is not. to be taken as a destruction of 
the powers represented by those symbols; but only of their being 
conquered, or reduced to subordination, and a minority. The 
slaughter is only to be a “moral” slaughter. The anti-christian 
hosts are still to live, and simply to be “ subdued,” which can amount 
to nothing more than the transference of the supreme civil adminis- 
tration of the earth from their hands to those of the Protestants, 
There is not to be, therefore, on that view any new kingdom of 
Christ then set up, but only an enlargement of his present kingdom, 
and elevation to a supremacy over Papists and Mahomedans. But 
this is against the clearest teachings of the sacred word. It is 
shown—Daniel vii. 14—that Christ is to come in the clouds and 
receive the dominion of the earth at the time of the judgment and 
destruction of the wild beast. It is shown—Rev. xix. 11-21—that 
he is thus to come visibly in the display of his peculiar rights and 
prerogatives as judge and avenger, and is himself to be the great 
agent in the destruction of the anti-christian hosts. And it is 
expressly revealed in the prediction made through language instead 
of symbols—2 Thess. ii. 8—that it is at his coming and by 
his revelation of himself, that the man of sin, the great author 
of the apostasy in the church, is to be destroyed. Mr. B. more- 
over, in setting aside these specific testimonies that Christ’s advent is 
to take place at that period, puts it out of his power to show that he 
is to be personally present at the judgment—Rev. xx. 11-25—that 
is to follow the close of the thousand years. If his presence in the 
vision—Dan. vii. 13, 14, and Rev. xix. 11-21—is no proof of his 
personal and visible presence in the scenes which they represent, then 
plainly his presence in the vision of the judgment—Rev. xx. 11-15 
—is no proof that he is to be present at the great trial which that is 
employed to foreshow. Mr. B. thus divests himself of the power of 
proving that Christ is ever to come in person at all to raise and 
judge the dead. The principle on which he proceeds, applied to 
the other prophecies, converts them, as effectualiy as it does this, into 
mere predictions of “ moral effects,” and erases the great doctrines of 
a resurrection, a judgment, and a new and immortal life, from the 
page of inspiration. 

He, in like manner, denies that the resurrection of the holy dead 
is foreshown Rev. xx. 4-6, In his exposition of the passage he 
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follows Mr. Brown, and denies that the symbols of the vision represent 
a corporeal resurrection, first, on the assumption that such a resur- 
rection, if foreshown, would be foreshown in other passages, and with 
greater clearness. But this is the assumption on which rationalists 
generally proceed in setting aside the clear teachings of the sacred 
word, and if legitimate, would render it impossible to verify any 
revelation to which the unbelieving and captious might choose to 
offer objection. But it is as false in fact, as it is dangerous in princi- 
ple. That the resurrection of the righteous is to precede that of the 
wicked, is specially taught, Corin. xv. 22-26. “For as in Adam all 
die, so in Christ shall all be made alive. But every man in his 
own order: Christ the first fruits: then they that are Christ’s at his 
coming ; afterwards the last band or remainder when he shall have 
put down all rule and all authority and power.” That this resurrec- 
tion of the third band is to be after the millennium, is shown by 
the reason that is given of his retaining the kingdom to that epoch. 
“For he must reign till he hath put all his enemies under his feet. 
The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” That destruction 
of death, it is expressly shown, Rev. xx. 14, is to take place at the 
time of the resurrection and judgment of the unholy ; for death is 
then to be cast into the lake of fire. It is taught also in other passages, 
first, that the saints are to be raised at Christ’s second coming, 
1 Thess. iv. 16, 17: and next, that he is to come at the destruction of 
the anti-christian powers, which is to take place at the commence- 
ment of the thousand years, 2 Thess. i. 7-10, ii, 8, Rev. xix. 11-21, 
Dan. vii. 9-14. 

He next asserts, in proof that it cannot denote a corporeal resurrec- 
tion, that there is nothing said in the passage of a literal resurrection of 
the bodies of the dead. “ Of this there is not‘ne word, one intimation, 
one hint in the passage before us. John says expressly, as if to guard 
the point from all possible danger of this construction, that he saw the 
souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus; he saw 
them ‘living’ and ‘ reigning’ with Christ—raised to exalted honor dur- 
ing that period, as if they had been raised from the dead; but he 
nowhere mentions or intimates that they were raised up from their 
graves ; that they were clothed with bodies; that they had their 
residence now literally on the earth; or that they were'any way 
otherwise than disembodied spirits.” 

But the point on which the question turns is, whether the vision 
which the prophet beheld, was a vision of persons raised from death 
to a corporeal life. Mr. Barnes assumes the very position he affects 
to prove, when he asserts “that there is nothing said in the passage 
of the literal resurrection of the bodies of the dead.” And his as- 
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sertion is as mistaken, as his assumption is illogical. In the first 
place, it is expressly declared by the revealing Spirit that that which 
was presented to the apostle in the vision, was the first resur- 
rection; and that term is shown in the application to it of the 
ordinal first, to be and to denote a real corporeal resurrection; 
Ordinals are applied to things of the same name, only when the 
name is used to denote things of the same nature. Their office 
is simply to designate the order in respect to one another in 
which things of the same nature exist or occur. The first man, 
is the first only in relation to another that in some relation came 
next in succession to him. The first president of the United States 
was first president—only in relation to other presidents that held the 
office subsequently to him. So, a resurrection can be a first resurrec- 
tion only in relation to another resurrection of the same kind, that 
follows it in the order of time. But there are no other resurrections 
but those that are literal of bodies, that are distinguished from each 
other in the Scriptures by numerals, or other terms that indicate 
that they were to occur in succession to each other. And there are 
three that are distinguished from each other in that manner, 1 Cor. 
xv. 21-24. “For since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall 
all be made alive ; but every man in his own band ; Christ the first 
fruits; then they that are Christ’s at his coming; afterwards the 
last. band, whem he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God even 
the Father; when heshall have put down all rule and all authority 
and power.” Here is then, besides Christ’s resurrection, a specific 
distribution of the literal resurrections of men that are to take place, 
into two classes, according to the order in which they are to 
oceur. The appropriation, therefore, of the ordinal first, to that 
which is exhibited in the vision, shows that it is a literal resurrec- 
tion, and denotes the resurrection of the saints at the commence- 
ment of the millennium. And the other corporeal resurrection in 
respect to which it is denominated the first, is indicated in the pas- 
sage, as that which is to take place after the thousand years have 
passed, and is symbolized. like this, v. 11-15, by a@ literal corporeal 
resurrection, “This is the first resurrection. But the rest of the 
dead lived not again until the thousand years were finished.” And 
there is no other species of resurrection to which the ordinals first and 
second can be applied.. There is no first and second moral resurrec- 
tion. There is no moral resurrection of disembodied souls. The 
supposition that that which the apostle saw, was a moral or spiritual 
resurreetion,—that is, a transformation of souls from moral death to 
moral life,—is in total contradiction to the character of the martyrs 
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and witnesses of Jesus, and a paradox. The life and reign which 
are predicated of them, were a life and reign on which they entered 
by a resurrection from death ; and this is shown again by the dis- 
tinction it constituted between them and the rest of the dead, who 
lived not till the thousand years were past, when they also were 
raised to a corporeal life. As the term “lived,” in its application to 
the rest of the dead, denoted a restoration from death to a corporeal 
life ; so it is used in that sense in its application to those who were 
the subjects of the first resurrection. 

It is clear, then, beyond all reasonable debate, that the symbolic 
spectacle which is denominated by the Spirit the first resurrection, or 
the symbol of the first resurrection, was itself a literal corporeal 
resurrection, or vision of the holy dead raised to a corporeal life. 
But that renders it certain that the event which it is employed to 
foreshow, is also a corporeal resurrection. It is not adapted to sym- 
bolize any other event. To suppose it to be employed to represent 
a moral change, would be to suppose that the holy dead were 
employed to symbolize the living wicked who were to be spiritually 
renewed ;- which is against analogy and impossible. What adapta- 
tion have the holy to represent the unholy? Or else it would be to 
suppose that the holy dead themselves were to be the subjects of the 
spiritual renovation foreshown by the symbol; but that is equally 
impossible, as they are not to need any such regeneration. 

In the next place, a literal resurrection of the dead is employed 
as a symbol of a literal resurrection of the dead, in the vision of the 
last resurrection, chap. xx. 11-15. That Mr. Barnes and all com- 
mentators admit; and that accordingly must be held to be the law 
of the symbol, and the relation, therefore, in which it is employed in 
this vision. To deny it is to deny that the symbolization of the last 
resurrection is a symbolization of a literal resurrection ; and to strike 
from his hands the only proof he has, that there is to be a literal 
resurrection after the close of the thousand years. Such is the issue 
of Mr. B.’s very positive and reiterated assertion that there is not 
“one word, one intimation, one hint” in the passage, “that the 
bodies of the saints are to be raised up at the beginning of the mil- 
lennial period.” He must grant that there is a specific symbolization 
here of the corporeal resurrection of the holy dead at that epoch, or 
else deny that there is any symbelization whatever in the prophecy 
of a bodily resurrection. 

But his construction not only thus directly contradicts—it con- 
founds and degrades the vision in the most unhappy manner. What 
is meant on his interpretation, of the representation that the souls 
of those who had been put to death, and whoever had not worship- 
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ped the beast and his image, “lived and reigned with Christ the 
thousand years?” What on his construction was that life of the 
souls which was used as the symbol of the life which was foreshown ? 
It was not a mere existence. That he admits. It was not a mere con- 
scious existence. That he admits also. Nor was it an acquisition 
of immortality, or any new ground or form of existence as mere 
souls. That he likewise admits. What then was it? He does not 
inform us; nor can he. We may safely challenge him, on his view 
of the passage, to give an answer that will not involve him in inex- 
tricable difficulties, and confound his whole construction. But if he 
cannot tell what the life was that was predicated of the symbolic 
souls, he plainly cannot prove that it was not a corporeal life—a 
life obtained by 4 resurrection from death—and a natural and indu- 
bitable symbol, therefore, of a literal corporeal resurrection of those 
whom they represented. 

Next: Who is it, on his view of the passage, whom those sym- 
bolic souls represented? Disembodied souls like themselves ; or men 
in the natural body? Disembodied souls are certainly not adapted 
to represent mankind in the natural body. Their nature, their mode 
of existence, their state as subjects of the divine government, are dis- 
similar in the extreme, and present contrasts instead of analogies to 
each other. Mere souls, then, cannot be supposed to be used as 
representatives of any but mere souls; and that, accordingly, is the 
relation in which they are used under the fifth seal, and, undoubtedly, 
also in this vision. On the ground then, maintained by Mr. B., that 
the souls in this vision did not enter on a new life, by the resurrec- 
tion and reunion to them of their bodies, they must be taken as 
symbolizing mere disembodied souls. But if that is the relation in 
which they are employed, then they must be taken as foreshowing 
that the mere souls of the holy dead—remaining disembodied—are 
to live and reign with Christ. But that is wholly against the inter- 
pretation Mr. B. puts on the vision ; as he holds that instead of the 
dead, the parties represented by the souls are men in the natural life. 
It puts it out of his power, also, to show what it is that is foreshown 
by the vision. For, first, what is the peculiar life that is predicated 
of those souls? And next, what is the peculiar life that is repre- 
sented by that life, and foreshown of those. for whom- they stand! 
He certainly cannot give a satisfactory answer. As he cannot tell 
what the peculiar life is that is predicated of the souls in the vision, 
he plainly is in no condition to tell what the peculiarity of that life 
is, which, according to his assumption, the life of those souls is 
employed to represent. On the other hand, if the symbolic souls do 
not represent souls of their own order, and show by the state in 
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which they lived and reigned, what the state is to be of the souls of 
the holy dead during the millennium, then plainly it is not the souls 
of the martyrs, but persons of a wholly different class, who are to 
enjoy that which is denoted by the vision. The martyrs and confes- 
sors of Jesus are to have no direct personal interest in it, and Mr. 
B. must be wholly mistaken in his representation, that the import of 
the vision is, that there is to be “ an honoring of the martyrs”—dur- 
ing the thousand years—‘“ as if they would live and reign with 
Christ. Their names would be vindicated ; their principles would be 
revived ; they would be exalted in public estimation above other 
men ; they would be raised from the low rank in which they were 
held by the world in times of persecution, to a state which might 
well be represented by their sitting with Christ on the throne of 
government, and by their being made visible attendants on his 
glorious kingdom.” In all this he thus completely deserts his own 
construction. If the martyrs are not themselves the parties who are 
represented by the souls in the vision, but a wholly different class, 
and men in the natural life; then plainly that which is foreshown 
by them is not to be theirs. The life and reign, the favor and 
blessedness their symbolic life and reign represent, are to belong to 
the class only of whom they are the mere symbols. 

But, in addition to these fatal objections, Mr. Barnes’s construc- 
tion is in every relation a consummate perversion and degradation of 
the vision. The symbols themselves are of the greatest significance 
and dignity. The resurrection of the holy from the debasement and 
ruin of death to an immortal life, is one of the greatest and most 
glorious of the benefits the Redeemer is to bestow on them. It is 
the great gift by which their redemption is to be completed, and they 
are to be fitted to serve him in his eternal kingdom. And to live 
and reign with him during the vast period denoted by the thousand 
years, and share in the glories and bliss of his kingdom through that 
vast round of ages, is the loftiest honor to which they are to be 
exalted. Now, according to Mr. B., what is it that those august 
symbols are employed to represent? Anything of a corresponding 
greatness and beauty? Anything of a preciousness and glory that 
can hold an analogous place in the estimation of the redeemed? Not 
at all. They denote nothing, according to him, except that the mar- 
tyrs and other holy dead are to be held in high estimation by the 
population of the earth during that period! They are to be recol- 
lected, venerated, and honored! It is this, according to him, that is 
to be as great and inestimable a gift to them, as a resurrection to a 
glorious life, and a visible reign with Christ in his kingdom on the 
earth would be ; so vast and ineffable a blessing, that a resurrection 
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from death to immortality, the last great step to their complete 
redemption, and a session with Christ om his throne ‘im his kingdom, 
are appropriate symbols to set it forth! What more revolting mis- 
representation and degradation of the vision cam be conceived? It 
is to make Christ the representative of men in the natural life. It is 
to make the infinite gifts and honors he confers on his redeemed, the 
symbols of the favorable opinions and respect with which the piety 
of the martyrs and confessors are to be contemplated—a sentiment 
quite in character in a Catholic commentator, but most uncongenial 
to the spirit of Protestantism. Could Mr. B. have given higher 
proofs that he is a stranger to the true significance of the symbols: 
and genius of the prophecy ? 

But why should the prophecy be thus emptied of all its lofty 
significance, and perverted and desecrated to this extreme, in order 
to get rid of the revelation which it makes, that the holy dead are to 
be raised at the commencement of the thousand years, and are to 
reign with Christ during the vast round of ages denoted by that 
period? Is their resurrection to abridge their dignity and happi- 
ness, and be an evil instead of a blessing? Are any important ends 
to be gained by their continuing under the power of death through 
three hundred and sixty thousand years after Christ fully establishes 
his kingdom here, and commences his reign of grace over the 
nations that is never toend? Are they to have any offices to fill in 
other worlds more important to the universe than those of kings and 
priests in his kingdom here? They are actually to be raised from 
death to immortal life, to be made kings and priests unto God, and 
to reign with Christ on the earth. Mr. B. himself will not go so far 
as to maintain that all the revelations to that effect are a mere 
sham, and indicate nothing more than that they are to be held in 
high respect by those who are to live on the earth during the millen- 
nium? Why, then, should they not be raised and exalted to their 
stations as kings and priests in Christ’s kingdom, when he comes to 
assume the sceptre of the earth, and judge and reward them? Is 
there any intimation that they are to reign with him anywhere else 
than on the earth? Mr. Barnes does not cite any; nor do any of 
those whom he follows; nor can they. What inducement, then, is 
there thus to pervert and debase the prophecy, in order to make out 
that their resurrection is not to take place until three hundred and 
sixty thousand years after Christ enters on his reigm here, and all 
nations become obedient to his sway ? 

Is the presence of the glorified saints on the earth during that 
reign, and the agencies as kings and priests they are to exert, to be 
disadvantageous to the nations? Are there any intimations in the 
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prophecy that the descent of the New Jerusalem from heaven to 
earth, is to be regarded with jealousy, aversion, or regret, by the 
sanctified of that period? Does John utter anything implying that 
he contemplated it with sadness and discouragement? Are there 
any hints that the nations considered it as an abridgment of their 
privileges, or a detraetion from their dignity and happiness, that they 
were to walk in the light of it, drink of the waters of its river, and 
be healed by the leaves of its tree of life? Are there any indications 
that it is wholly unsuitable to God, to descend with that city and 
make it his tabernacle with men; that it is an infinite degradation 
to him, and infinitely unfavorable to the virtue and happiness of the 
race that Christ should reveal himself visibly in it; and be the light 
and glory of it? Does not the whole representation exhibit it as 
infinitely suitable and glorious to him ; and immeasurably propitious 
and blissful to men? Why then should it be contemplated by Mr. 
B., and those whom he follows, with such extreme dislike, and the 
prophecy subjected to such false and debasing constructions in order 
to erase it from its pages? 

But the doctrine eannot be struck from the vision by the process 
to which Mr. B. subjects it, nor by any other. The more thoroughly 
it is investigated, and the more fully the implications of his construc- 
tion are understood, the more apparent it will be that the spectacle 
which the prophet beheld was a literal resurrection of the holy dead; 
or the holy dead raised from death, and reigning with Christ ; and 
that it was a literal resurrection of the holy dead which it was 
employed to foreshow. 

Mr. B., in interpreting the vision of the New Jerusalem, follows 
Mr. Brown and others in exhibiting that city as the symbol of the 
heavenly world in which he supposes the redeemed are, after the last 
judgment, to reside. This is an extraordinary mistake; as, 1. It is 
expressly explained in the prophecy as the symbol of the bride, the 
Lamb’s wife, by whom is meant the risen and glorified saints. How, 
then, can it denote a remote material world! 2. It is represented as 
coming down from heaven to the earth, and being the tabernacle in 
which God is here to dwell-with men. How, then, can it stand for 
another world stationed in the distant realms of space? 3. The 
nations, it is foretold, are to walk in the light of it, and the kings 
of the earth are to bring their honors into it. But how ean they 
earry their honors to it, if situated in the remote regions of space 
where it will be inaccessible tothem? 4. And, finally, it is expressly 
foretold that the Israelites are to inherit their land and the righteous 
possess the earth for ever, and that Christ is to reign on the throne 
of David and over the house of Jacob for ever ; but how can that be 
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if the land of Israel, the earth, and the throne of David, are soon to 
be annihilated and the house of Jacob cease to exist? Instead of 
that absurd construction, the New Jerusalem is the symbol of the 
risen and glorified saints, as Babylon is the symbol of the apostate 
hierarchies; and its descent from heaven denotes the descent of those 
saints to reign with Christ on the earth. The earth is accordingly— 
freed from the curse brought on it by the fall—to continue for ever, 
and be the scene for ever of their residence and reign. The king- 
dom they are to possess is to be under the whole heaven; all other 
dominions are to be subject to it; and it is to be everlasting.—Dan. 
vii. 13-27. And why not? Why should not the Redeemer verify 
his promises respecting the restitution of the earth, and its eternal 
inheritance by his saints, as well as his other promises? Why 
should he not redeem the earth from the curse, as well as its inhabit- 
ants, and make it, as well as them, an everlasting monument of his 
victory over his enemies? What is to be gained by annihilating it, 
as though it were beyond his infinite power and wisdom to make it 
the instrument and theatre of his glory ? 

Such are some of the principal errors of Mr. Barnes’s commentary. 
The number we have passed without notice is far greater. They 
swarm on every page. But these are enough to show that it not 
only is of no critica} value, but that it most seriously misrepresents 
the prophecy, and must mislead those who take it as a guide. 
What better could be expected of a writer who never, as far as 
appears, entered into any inquiry im respect to the principles on 
which the symbols are used, who commenced his work under a con- 
viction that the prophecy is not susceptible of a satisfactory explana- 
tion, and who finally took Gibbon as the proper guide to its mean- 
ing, instead of the Spirit of inspiration, who presents a key to the 
interpretation, in the exposition he has given of many of the princi- 
pal symbols! 

Though marred by these great faults, there is one point of interest 
on which it may be considered as throwing some light. It was 
written for sale. It was designed to fall in with the current views 
of those in this country and Great Britain to whom Mr. B. looks for 
patronage; and to excite and satisfy their curiosity. There is a 
careful avoidance in it of everything that conflicts with their preju- 
dices, or would carry them essentially beyond the point they have 
already reached in their anticipations of the future. There is scarce a 
hint, for example, so far as we have noticed, that thé great judgments 
with which the nations are soon to be smitten are to fall on any 
except Papists and the upholders of the Papacy. Special care 
is taken not to disturb any of the favorite notions of the Protestants 
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of Great Britain. The wild beast, the image, Babylon, and the false 
prophet, denote nobody but Catholics and Mahometans. No vials of 
wrath, therefore, are to be poured at the west on any but the Pope 
and his lieges ; nor at the east but on those who hold the Mahometan 
faith. 

Yet notwithstanding this cautious adjustment of the volume to 
the popular impressions at the moment, he exhibits the prophecy as 
foreshowing, with the most unquestionable certainty, that the whole 
combination of the civil and ecclesiastical anti-christian powers is 
soon to be overthrown and the Papacy for ever exterminated ; and 
represents the first six vials, which indicate the last great plagues, as 
already poured, in the calamities that have fallen on the west and the 
east in the last sixty years. The same impressions are now very fre- 
quently expressed by writers who are not expectants of Christ’s pre- 
millennial advent. They may be taken, therefore, as the views that 
have become pretty generally current. 

This indicates a very great change and progress of opinion. It is 
not a long period since the great proportion of those even in the 
sacred office had no settled or distinct notions on the subject. 
Whether the anti-christian powers were to be destroyed in fifty or 
five hundred years, or were not to be destroyed at all, not one in 
scores had any clear apprehension. Now most give such atten- 
tion to the subject as to form specific views respecting the future. 
A change equally great has taken place in the nature of their views. 
How long is it since it became a clear and conspicuous element of 
the general belief, that the civil rulers of Europe are the leading 
parties denoted by the wild beast, and that their overthrow is to 
take place at the time, and is to be the condition, of the redemption 
of the race from the thraldom of moral and social evil? A vast 
proportion of the present active generation never heard the sugges- 
tion—unless in a mere political relation—till within a few years. 
How long is it since any considerable number could be found who 
regarded the calamities with which Europe was scourged from 1789 
to 1830 as those that are symbolized by the first five vials? It is 
but a short time since the suggestion was regarded here with general 
ridicule. It is now very generally admitted to be as indubitable as 
the accomplishment of the trumpets is in the wars and slaughters by 
the Goths, Saracens, and Turks; and the conviction has become com- 
mon to the thinking of all classes, that no long period is to pass 
before disturbances, revolutions, and conflicts will arise, in which the 
Papacy will receive its final overthrow, and the despotic dynasties, 
that have been at once its defenders and its instruments, will perish 
along with it. 
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This is a vast change; and by whom or by what has it been 
brought about? In a considerable measure undoubtedly by the 
great events of the last ten years, and especially of the last five; in 
a great degree, however, by millenarian writers, by whose labors it is 
chiefly that the correspondence of the great features of the French 
revolution, and the wars and catastrophes that followed, with the pre- 
dictions of the first six vials, has been set forth in such a manner as 
to produce the general conviction that it is to them that those sym- 
bols refer. This is itself a very important result of their labors, and 
should encourage them to go on in their endeavors to lead the 
church to a just understanding of the prophecy. They will hereafter 
have more numerous, and, on many points, less prejudiced readers ; 
and the great movements of divine providence will soon corroborate 
the truths they maintain in such forms as to overcome the obstacles 
that still subsist to their general reception. 


2. Course or tHe History or Mopern Puitosopny. By M. Vic- 
tor Cousin. Translated*by O. W. Wight. In two volumes. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1852. 


Tuts is an elegant edition of M. Cousin’s celebrated lectures on the 
subjects, principles, and history of intellectual philosophy. The 
translator has performed his task with skill, and exhibits the author 
with his peculiar air, vivacity, and point. M. Consin is a speculatist 
of the German school. The deity is with him but an idea or logical 
conception ; his Christianity is but a development or mode of human 
thought; and inspiration only an impulse of natural reason. His 
main doctrines are accordingly false. His mode, too, of treating 
subjects is often far from satisfactory. He sometimes declaims only 
when he professes to define and state essential principles ; and in aim- 
ing at novelty and brilliance, he not unfrequently loses himself in a 
cloud of specious words. He nevertheless handles many of his 
topics with eminent tact, subjects the doctrines and facts which he 
discusses to an unusually keen analysis, and gives a bold and impos- 
ing outline of the forms which the speculations of philosophers have 
assumed in different ages. 


4, Hanp-Booxs or Narurat Pamosopny anp Astronomy. By 
Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy and Astronomy in University College, London. Illustrated 
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by upwards of four hundred engravings on wood. Philadelphia: 
Blanchard & Lea. 1852. 


Tuts volume, in fact, consists of three, with separate titles, and form- 
ing together a work of seven hundred and fifty pages. The first 
treats of the Nature and Properties of Matter, the Laws of Force 
and Motion, and the Theory of Machinery; the second of Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, and Sound ; and the third of Optics : 
and they are excellent compendiums of these subjects. The number 
of definitions, laws, facts, and solutions of curious and important 
phenomena which they present is very great. Many of the pro- 
blems and explanations have all the charm of brilliant experiments. 
The style is simple and clear, and the statements of the most intri- 
cate propositions and descriptions of the most complicated processes, 
intelligible to readers of all classes. This volume is to be followed 
by another on Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, and Astronomy. 


4, A Letrer to THe Rev. Dante Dana, D.D., on Professor Park’s 
Theology of New England. By Nathan Lord, President of Dart- 
mouth College. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1852. 


Dr. Dana is one of the trustees of the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, whose business it is to elect its teachers, and arraign and 
dismiss them, if they violate the conditions of their office by inculeat- 
ing doctrines that are at variance with the creed of the institution. 
Accordingly, under the conviction that important views advanced by 
some of its professors, especially the late Mr. Stuart and Mr. Park, 
are unscriptural, and subversive of the doctrines of the seminary and 
the gospel, he has endeavored to induce the trustees to bring the 
question to a trial, and compel the delinquent parties either to quit 
their stations, or conform in their instructions to the statutes of the 
institution ; but without success. A majority of the trustees either 
approve of the new doctrines, or do not regard them as sufficiently 
objectionable to render it expedient to notice them ; and the policy 
of the influential ministers and laymen, generally, of the denomina- 
tion, appears to be to allow the professors to take their 6wn course ; 
so that they have, in effect, their public acquiescence and sanction in 
revolutionizing the seminary, and making it the instrument of assail- 
ing and controverting the doctrines it was established to teach, and 
propagating a different theology. 

It is Dr. Lord’s object, in his letter, to express his concurrence in 
Dr. Dana’s objections to the religious and philosophical speculations 
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that now prevail in New England ; to state his views of Professor 
Park’s theology, and the causes by which his and other new doc- 
trines that are current have been introduced ; and to indicate the 
issues to which he deems they are tending. 

In order to understand the bearing of the discussion, it should be 
considered that the question treated by Professor Park in his Con- 
vention Sermon, is wholly different from that with which he occupies 
himself in the article in the Bibliotheca Sacra of January last, to 
which Dr. Lord mainly refers. In the former he advances the doc- 
trine that there are two theologies, one of the intellect which con- 
sists of truth just as it is, but is for that reason unadapted to excite 
the heart to holy affections, and is actualiy mischievous instead of 
beneficial ; the other, the theology of the heart, which is fabricated 
by the heart itself, to suit its own sensibilities, and is false, but yet 
is the theology through which all holy affections are excited. The 
point he aims to maintain in the essay in the Bibliotheca Sacra, in 
place of being the same, is, according to Dr. Lord’s representation, 
simply that the distinctive New England theology is comprised in 
the three “ radical principles” that “ sin consists in choice ; that our 
natural power equals our duty, and also limits it.” On the supposi- 
tion, then, that Professor Park proves his point in his January essay, 
it does not touch the question at all agitated by him in his Dis- 
course; nor show that the ministers of New England who hold those 
three “ radical principles” acquiesce in any measure in his two theo- 
logies; as there is no logical connexion between them. Whatever 
judgment then may be formed of his essay on the New England 
theology—we have not yet had leisure to read it—it does not affect 
the doctrine of his Discourse. His two theologies remain precisely 
where they were placed by him in that publication. Nor is it, on 
his system, of the slightest consideration whether he holds what he 
denominates the three New England doctrines, nor whether those 
doctrines are true ; as, according to him, if they are true, and thence 
belong to the theology of the intellect, they can exert. only a delud- 
ing and depraving influence, and ought never to be preached ; inas- 
much as he avers—‘ a punctilious divine, preaching the exact truth 
in its scientific method,” actually imparts “to the understanding of 
his hearers either no idea at all, or a wrong one; while... a pulpit 
orator using words ... which in their literal import are false,” yet 
lodges “ in the hearts of his people the substance of truth.” 

This total diversity of the two discussions and disconnexion with 
each other, has not been properly kept in mind by readers and 
writers. It seems, indeed, to be supposed by many that Professor 
Park’s real or imagined success in his essay, is an absolute vindica- 
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tion of the two theologies of his Discourse. No error could be 
greater. The vindication of his two theologies, if ever accomplished 
by him, is altogether future. 

Dr. Lord does not present a very flattering view of Professor 
Park’s discriminative powers : 

“ Professor Park is a remarkable writer. He is most remarkable 
for seeing things, not as they are, but as they appear; images, and 
not realities; and his images strike, like natural objects upon the 
retina, upside down. All things are ideal to him; yet not in the 
highest style of eclecticism ; for, unfortunately for his attainment of 
the greatest ideal good, ‘ his pure reason’ is yet dragged and limited 
by his disadvantages of position. The Assembly’s Catechism and 
the Statutes at Andover are realities, heavy in black letter, and they 
yet hold him within the atmosphere of the earth. He is not like 
one already in Elysium, but in a gallery of daguerreotypes. He 
looks upon resemblances, but no eye lightens upon him, no cheek 
glows at him, no voice responds to him, no hand is outstretched to 
greet him. He sees exactness and propriety of form, but is not 
enlivened by the more agreeable accidents of color, motion, and 
address. There is beauty, but not life, All is pleasant to the sight, 
but the heart is cold. And his spectres are visible only when turned 
from the sun. So far as a professor of theology so hampered can be, 
he is a speculative philosopher.” 

He regards him as perfectly sensible that the doctrines he main- 
tains are at war with the creed of the seminary : 

“ Professor Park is aware that the Bible and the Catechism do not 
teach his speculative orthodoxy, according to the natural laws of 
interpretation. He know that the statutes which he has subscribed 
do not teach it. No man who reads the Bible, or those honest com- 
pends of it, as he reads any other book, would imagine that it could 
be justified by those standards. The Christian people of New Eng- 
land did not, till the new philosophy opened their eyes to a higher 
style of exegesis. To justify such a fanciful interpretation was Pro- 
fessor Park’s real though not ostensible object in all the discussion 
which he has carried on. If it be science, it is not that experimental 
science which was current in New England when Christian experi- 
ence was practical and not sentimental, and when the ‘common 
sense’ that approved the theology of the Bible and the Catechism, 
was the common sense of the church of God, in distinction from a 
few excited schoolmen, or mankind in general ‘ who know not God 
and obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ If it be thought 
science that will endure examination, we shall know more of the 
justness of the supposition when time has tested it. But it may be 
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wise to be jealous beforehand of a method of philosophizing in reli- 
gion, which forsakes facts and experience for hypothesis and conjec- 
ture. It has never yet turned out well in history; and, if signs do 
not deceive us, Christendom is now learning its futility at a vast 
expense and waste of souls.” 

He thinks the defection from the truth in New England is exten- 
sive : 

“T fear Professor Park judges truly that the current of theological 
opinions is running in the ‘ new’ channels. I fear he would be found, 
if occasion should serve, in the centre of a larger ‘ coterie’ than these 
good men imagine. For it is true that the Assembly’s Catechism 
has mostly ceased from the families, schools, and churches of New 
England. It is true that wanton hands have marred that venerable 
digest itself, and few care to wipe the infamy away. It is true that 
we are altering our confessions and covenants, our psalms and 
hymns, and our style of worship in general, to suit a more highly 
illuminated state of the public mind. It is true that our whirling 
civilization is sensibly overcoming those habits of severe thought, of 
patient discrimination, of exact discipline, and earnest devotion, which 
are necessary to a just appreciation of the theology of the fathers. 
It is true that our venerable ‘standing order’ is broken up by innu- 
merable greedy and licentious sects that substitute philanthropy for 
religion, and reform for the ordinances of God; and that, although 
these successively wither and disappear, new varieties are ever bud- 
ding, and the constant waste that is going on is with equal constancy 
repaired. Such unequivocal signs exist that a great change is coming 
over New England. And there is plenary evidence that this change 
is referable to a period when our theology was diverted into a specu- 
lative channel, when its learned teachers began to light their torch at 
the altar of the imaginative reason, and, in their circuits after divine 
knowledge, went up to Alexandria and Athens rather than to Jeru- 
salem. All this looks so much like reality that I would not risk 
much on a contrary supposition. Nor would it be safe to predict, 
that this change will not become more general and perpetual. But 
Professor Park may yet reckon too confidently on numbers. There 
are ‘seven thousand’ men who have not bowed to this Baal of a 
speculative idolatry. There are many old prophets who are mindful 
of what God did for his people in the waters and the wilderness ; 
and sons of the prophets, still held in the covenant, who know their 
right hand from the left. ‘The foundation of God standeth sure.’” 

The great question he holds at issue is, the question between those 
who truly receive the Scriptures as the word of God ; and the neolo- 
gists who reject their inspiration and bend them into harmony with 
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their own conceptions or affections; and what is especially needed is 
a just system of interpretation. 

“On questions of mere fiction and imagination the public curiosity 
has been tasked till it is exhausted. It is now asleep in general. It 
can be roused, not, as some pretend, by higher developments of the 
new science, but only by a different issue between the new and old. 
New England is driven to a new study ; not philology, nor theology, 
nor rhetoric, nor history, as these have hitherto been pursued, each 
one on its own account, and for its own sake, and each one magnify- 
ing itself against the rest; but all these together, and every other 
related science, in reference to a knowledge which most concerns the 
receivers of a revelation from God; namely, interpretation. It will 
be of little avail to ask, hereafter, what good and learned men have 
imagined about the kingdom of God, what it is, or ought to be, 
according to the speculations of human wisdom, or how most fit, and 
reasonable, and productive of the greatest happiness,—questions all 
beyond the scope of the human faculties ;—but what God, in his 
infinite and holy sovereignty, has ordained? We are approaching 
the most important, as it will be also the most trying of all alterna- 
tives, God or man; text, or commentary; what man’s wisdom 
teacheth, or the Holy Ghost teacheth. It cannot be evaded.” 

He pays, in the following passage, a just and beautiful tribute to 
Dr. Woods: 

“T seem to hear another voice, yet a living voice, of another pro- 
phet of the Edwardean school, its greatest representative and 
expounder. Of him we never lost sight beneath the waters, or 
among the clouds. His atmosphere has ever been fresh, serene, and 
clear. He has been known to fly; but only by mistake, and when 
excited to pursue the birds of prey that were stooping upon the flocks. 
But he was not made for such an exercise. His work lay not in the 
heights, but depths; not among the fluttering forms, but the profound 
essences of truth; and his wings are now folded, to be spread, as we 
trust, no more, but, at the command of God, in the pure atmosphere 
of heaven. I seem to hear him, in a soothing voice, a voice which 
has sometimes soothed when it should have thundered, respond to the 
dying accents of his fellow-laborer, ‘ Yes! interpretation! we must 
better know what God hath spoken, according to the letter which 
his wisdom hath indited, and by the spirit which proceedeth forth to 
believing minds, not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is 
of God.” I seem to see him planted on the dogmatic truths which 
he has loved, laying off the polemic harness in which he has fought 
a good fight, and saying ‘ Yes! interpretation, consistent interpreta- 
tion! the same laws for doctrine, precept, history, prophecy, devo- 
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tion, for they are all facts declared from heaven, and profitable for 
the man of God.’ As new lines of light, evolved by a consistent 
interpretation, strike his admiring vision, I seem to hear him whisper, 
‘How glorious! and we have not adequately seen it! In discussing 
the power of man, we have lost sight, in measure, of the great power 
of God!’ while, with glistening eyes, and face radiant with hope, he 
looks out upon the kingdom that is to come, and the glory that is 
to be revealed.” 

We recommend this Letter to the consideration of each of the 
theological parties whom it respects. It merits their profoundest 
attention. Though many may not acquiesce in all its views, there 
are few probably who will not feel that a large share of them are 
indisputably just ; and they express the judgment of one who is not 
only able and learned, but has the rare merit of independence, fidelity 
to his principles, and candor towards those from whom he dissents. 


5. PHenoMENA OF THE Sprirircat Raprines; a Revival of the 
Ancient Practice of Necromancy or Demonology and Witchcraft. 
Boston: J. V. Himes. 1852. 


Tue author of this work regards the effects, in the main, which are 
ascribed by the originators and disciples of this new demonology to 
disembodied spirits, as “ real and supernatural,” but the work of the 
lost and malignant ; and holds that the agency they are exerting in 
misleading those who take them as their guides, is that which is 
symbolized by the unclean spirits that proceeded from the mouth of 
the dragon, the wild beast, and the false prophet. 

We regard the whole of the extraordinary phenomena, such as the 
movement of material bodies, and the pretended responses from dis- 
embodied spirits, as cheats. They are no more extraordinary, we 
take it, than many of the marvels of Anderson, Blitz, and other pro- 
fessors of magic, or sleight-of-hand arts. Whenever their causes are 
ascertained, we doubt not that those who have thought them super- 
natural will find they have been wholly deceived. 

But whatever their cause may be, there clearly is no evidence that 
they are the work of disembodied spirits. There is no direct super- 
natural proof that spirits are the authors of the sounds, and the 
movements of furniture and other material bodies, that are ascribed 
to them. There is nothing to support the supposition except the 
testimony of the operators or interpreters of the sounds and other 
phenomena. But they cannot have any knowledge of the agency of 
spirits in producing those effects, any more than other spectators ; and 
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have shown, in a great number of instances, by their false testimony, 
that they are not entitled to any reliance. 

It is inconsistent with the nature of disembodied spirits, as far as 
we have any knowledge of them, to suppose that they can produce 
effects on material things, by their mere volition—the only mode in 
which they can be supposed to act on them—such as men in the 
body can produce only by their muscles. 

And, finally, if spirits possessed the power of working such effects, 
it is not credible that they would be contented to waste it in the 
production of effects so equivocal and of so little adaptation to the 
moral ends they would seek in them. If they were able by a mere 
volition to give existence to such phenomena, they might, undoubt- 
edly, employ their powers in forms immensely more adapted to 
awake the curiosity and command the faith of men, and lead scores 
to destruction where they now dupe and ruin one. Who can believe 
they would choose such agents as those who now conduct the affair, 
or select such a grade of phenomena, if armed with such an absolute 
control of all the objects and forces in the physical world? We, 
therefore, cannot suppose that these deceivers are of the class who 
are represented by the unclean spirits of the Apocalypse. 

The subject is entitled to a more careful consideration than it has 
received from the ministers of religion. The delusion is spreading 
with astounding rapidity, and is likely to gather new converts as 
readily, for aught we see, hereafter, as it has heretofore. It is highly 
desirable that it should be fully investigated by competent persons, 
and the mode of the deception so thoroughly ascertained and 
exposed, as to put an end to the cheat. 

The writer gives, in connexion with his views on this subject, a 
brief exposition of Rev. xv.—xviii.; much of which is correct, we 
think, and well stated. We cannot regard the false prophet, how- 
ever, as the representative of the Mahomedan power, or think that 
Babylon the Great has already fallen. 


6. Wueat or Cuarr. By the Rev. J. C. Ryle, B. A. New York: 
R. Carter & Brothers. 1852. 


Mr. Rytx’s object is clearly to distinguish the characteristics of the 
renewed from those of the unrenewed mind, show the separation of 
the two classes that is to take place at Christ’s advent, and enforce 
the necessity of watchfulness, self-examination, a preparation for his 
coming, and fidelity in all the duties of life; and he treats these 
topics in a manner unusually adapted to rouse and interest the 
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reader. None can peruse it without instruction and impression; 
and it is especially suited to be useful to those who are in danger of 
being misled by works, now so current, which exhibit religion as 
little else than a vague and flashy sentimentalism. 


7. Evementary Latix Grammar anp Exercises; of the Classical 
Series, edited by Drs. Schmitz & Zumpt. By Dr. Leonard 
Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. 
Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 1852. 


Tuts is essentially an abridgment of Zumpt’s Latin Grammar, and 
contains all of that excellent work that is necessary to the learner to 
gain a knowledge of the principal features of the language. It is on 
good paper, in fair type, of convenient size; and in every respect 
admirably fitted for the use of beginners. 


8. CuarGces TO THE CLERGY OF THE DiocEsE oF PENNSYLVANIA, 
delivered at the opening of the Conventions, May, 1851, and 
1852. By the Right Rev. A. Potter, D.D., LL.D. Phila- 
delphia: 1852. 


Trese are timely and excellent charges on the duty of making the 
word of God the great subject of study, and implicitly following its 
teachings in contradistinction alike from tradition, and from the com- 
mands and speculations of men. This Bishop Potter regards as now 
eminently obligatory, from the extraordinary errors and dangers of 
the period. “There are signs of impending and eventful changes. 
There are fearful struggles between capital and labor—between 
liberty and order—between church-authority and private judgment 
—between spiritualism and formalism—between asceticism and sen- 
suality—between fatalism and freedom—between mysticism and 
dogmatism—between belief and unbelief. For these, then, let us be 
prepared by diligent communion with this word, whose wisdom 
alone can be our guide.” , 





* .* Notices of other works are postponed till the next number. 








